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European Plan 


HOTEL TURPIN 


IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
Rates $1.50 per day up 


Free auto-bus meets trains 
and steamers 


17 Powell Street 


at Market 


Phone Sutter 960 


San Francisco, Cal. 











Opposite Saint James Park 


cA beautiful home-like hotel that appeals to the 
tourist as well as to the commercial trade. 


RATES REASONABLE 
WM. WATSON, Lessee and Manager 











All expositi on visitors should have a 

Ty \ES A copy of “The Beauties of the State of 

THESE ane NGOs \ W ashington’’ (112 pages) which shows 

\ > in many colors the unrivalled scenic 
\ set attractions. All travelers should 





Stop in WASHINGTON 


on the way to and from the expo- 
sitions. 

Washington offers the traveler 
snow-capped mountains, prime- 
val forests, national parks, and 
inland seas and lakes dotted 

with many splendid resorts, 

and splendid scenic highways 
for the autoist. Write 

1. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State 

Dept.d. Olympia, Wash. 

For Free Copy 





TOURIST BODK FREE: 











A Famous Artist Declared 


LAGUNA BEACH. 


the prettiest spot in California 


Situated on the Los Angeles to San Diego automobile road. 
Property values very reasonable. Name of artist and colored 


postcard of the beach sent free on request. 


H. G. HEISLER & COMPANY 


Laguna Beach 


California 





ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. 


| 























Typical of California 


Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Made Famous by its Sensible Rates and 
Efficient Service 


THE SAME RATES 


During Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Will Continue Its Fame 


Per Person, per Day, with Bath 


100 Rooms 150 Rooms 150 Roors 
$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
100 Rooms 100 Rooms 100 Rooms 


$4.00 $5.00 


Suites $7.00 and Upwards 


$6.00 





The Fairmont 


San Francisco’s Most Exclusive Hotel, under 
same Management 
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Hotel 
Del Hlonte 


ON MONTEREY BAY~—125 MILES SOUTH 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in California’s ideal locality for health 
and pleasure. Something new each day for 
your delight. 


An all-the-year-round resort—every day a per- 
fect day. 


Within five minutes walk from Hotel Del 
Monte is the Finest Golf Course in America. 


Within twenty minutes trolley ride from Pacific 
Grove Hotel, under same management. 


Guests of either hotel accorded equal privileges. 


For rates, reservations and literature, address 


MR. CARL STANLEY, Manager 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 


Eighteen Holes—Solid Turf Fairways—Blue-Grass 
Putting Greens—Professional Instructors 


Golf Clubs for Hire 
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week and should, after the first day, lay out a 
schedule covering the exhibits of greatest in- 
terest to them for each succeeding day. Mere 
planless rambling about consumes time and 
leaves only a vague, confused impression. A 
pair of comfortable shoes, with a change of 
footgear for the evening, will add to the com- 
fort and mileage of visitors. A light overcoat 
for the cool evenings is advisable. The Inside 
Inn, conducted under the supervision of the 
exposition management, lies within the grounds 
on a slope and commands a splendid view of 
the exposition. 


The City of Saint Francis 


San Francisco is not an orderly collection of 
assorted buildings; its spirit is a heritage from 
the golden days of forty-nine. Romance and 
adventure lurk in the wind that tunes the rig- 
ging of the ships on the wide bay. 

Chinatown, as mysterious and inscrutably 
indifferent as ever; its great Oriental bazaars; 
the Italian restaurants on the slopes of Tele- 
graph Hill; Golden Gate Park with its museum; 
its lakes, hills and jungles of flowering shrubs; 
Sutro Heights, Sutro Baths, the Cliff House 
overlooking the Golden Gate and the Seal 
Rocks; the Presidio forests and fortifications, 
and Fisherman’s Wharf delight every visitor. 

From its beginning San Francisco has been 
a cosmopolitan city of robust enjoyment. Its 
numerous cafés, its cabarets and its hotels have 
never lacked patronage. Excepting only New 
York, it can accommodate more guests than 
any other city in the country. The names of 
the St. Francis, the Palace and the Fairmont 
are known to every traveler. And the Plaza, 
the Turpin and others offer a pleasing combina- 
tion of quiet comfort and moderate rates. 


The Panama-California Exposition at 
San Diego 


Latin America is the keynote of San Diego’s 
exposition, which will remain open until 
December 31. Few other cities in America 
would dare hold an exposition lasting an entire 
year, but San Diego’s equable climate, com- 
fortable alike in January and July, has made 
the venture successful. 

The atmosphere of Old Spain fills the calles 
of San Diego’s exposition. Architects declare 
that no more faithful, more harmonious and 
complete reproduction of the Spanish-Colonial 
style has ever been attempted as successfully 
as at San Diego where Castilian monks and 
soldiers began the conquest of California. 
And in the display of trees, shrubs and flowers 
the landscape architect made full’ use ci a 

(Continued on page 226) 
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INSIDE IN PANAMA- PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION : : SAN FRANCISCO 
——— SUPERVISED BY MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPOSITION 
The Inside Inn is the only practical solution for seeing The World's Greatest NOTE THE RATES: 
Exposition without fatigue, without worry, without loss of time and without Single Rooms with detached bath, $2, $2.50, $3 
unusual expense. In effect you transport your home into the very heart of the Single Rooms with private bath, $3, $4, $5, $6 
Exposition Grounds, where time tables have no terrors for you. To these rates add $1 for each additional person. 


For Reservation Address ALBERT BETTENS, MANAGER, INSIDE INN, EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO 














HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


‘The Most San Franciscan Place 
in all San Francisco.”” : $ 





When the interesting people of the 
world come to San Francisco they 
stop at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Within walking distance of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. 
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Over one thousand rooms. 


em 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 














THE TRUTH ABOUT CALIFORNIA ee bit Sop Tulare County 


We are in a position to answer your questions and give you facts Uo 
regarding opportunities, business and land conditions, employment, & Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
schools, hotels, transportation and points of interest. thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
Send 50c for valuable book, “THE TRUTH ABOUT in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 
possi te te aa of securing any information at our Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 
THE HUMPHRY BUREAU. Home Office 427 Story Building, Cains sag $ 4, “tiptive booklet and analysis of waters. 
Los Angeles, Cal. PRING L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


INCORPORATED 
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Here Are Listed Some of the San Diego Hotels That Merit the 
Patronage of Sunset Magazine Readers 








HOTEL POLHEMUS — San Diego, Cal. SAN DIEGO 


New Concrete Building. 100 rooms. All modern conveniences. 1O EL SAN DFORD 
In the heart of the business, shopping and pleasure district. 
Rates $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 


” 


The “Hotel with a Personality. Beautiful, 





| new. 150 rooms from $1.00 to $4.00 per day. 

HOTEL EWET yg gly and A Phone and hot and cold water in every room. 
SAN 1EGO | Perfect service. On main car line to Exposition. 

Central location—refinement—comfort. Best beds in i Diego. 


Ventilating doors. Write for Exposition Information, Accom- 
modations assured those who write us. J. R. Latta, Mer. | 


Our big gray Autobus meets all trains and boats. 








BARBARA WORTH HOTEL 24tironnia 

NEW PALACE HOT EL. CALIFORNIA 

s On the Quiet side of the Plaza—New second floor lobby and office 

Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO overlooking Plaza park, electric fountain and Grant Hotel. Rates 

Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. Rooms $1.00 single 75c to $1.50, double $1.00 to $2.50. Suites $1.50 to $6.00. 
perday up. Freebus. W.A.Laidlow, Prop., George L. Mayne, Mgr. All conveniences, Elevator. Free bus. 
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U.S. Grant Hotel 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Ana bsolutely fire “Proof, architecturally beautiful, 
l > 





thorou »-to-th 

hotel e 

Large ) 
Turkish baths and salt 
and women. Excellent cuisi 


Tariff: $1.50 per day and up 
No increase during Exposition Year 


centrally located 


1 rooms. Separate 





. § 








ll 
Best of service 


plunges for men 


J. H. HOLMES, 


General Manager 
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THE TriPor LIFETIME 
“The TRIP Tripora Day - 





Rainier. ational ‘Dark 


SIDE-TRIP FROM SEATTLE OR TACOMA 


For literature tw ¢! GEO. W. HIBBARD, G. P. A., 
C. M. & ST. P. RY., SEATTLE 











Write Sunset Service Bureau for further information 


ilgili 
growing season that lasts twelve months in the 
year. The floral wealth of the exposition 
grounds, the size, number and age of the trees 
and palms casting their shadows upon the 
creamy walls, the mass effects of blossoms and 
odorous shrubs have astonished and delighted 
every visitor. 

The Panama-California Exposition — is 
reached over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles. 
On round-trip tickets from eastern points no 
extra charge is made for the journey of 120 
miles from Los Angeles to San Diego. 


Los Angeles, the Miracle City 


Los Angeles is the western tourist clearing- 
house. For twenty years it has systematically 
endeavored to provide entertainment for the 
sightseer. Places of beauty and _ interest 
abound, and they have all been made comfort- 
ably accessible. Mt. Lowe, San Gabriel 
Mission, the lively beaches, Pasadena, the 
millionaire colony, the ostrich and alligator 
farms, the San Fernando valley, the garden 
section to the south, Santa Catalina island, 
these are a few of the points worth while a 
visit. The Pacific Electric Railway provides 
perhaps the best system of personally con- 
ducted tours at the most reasonable rates of 
any city in the country. 


The City That Dared 


It required courage and faith for a city of 
40,000, located on a branch line in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the country, to under- 
take an exposition necessitating a cash expendi- 
ture of three million dollars. Those who have 
seen San Diego this year realize that this cour- 
age and faith were not misplaced. San Diego 
has doubled in population within six years; 
since the opening of the exposition it has con- 
tinuously had more than 100,000 people in its 
borders, and thousands of its guests will by- 
and-by return to become permanent residents. 

San Diego, the first port of call north of 
Panama, lies on a land-locked bay, Coronado 
Beach forming the bulwark between the calm 
blue sea and the silver bay. Besides the ex- 
position there are many things to see. Tia 
Juana is just across the Mexican line; there are 
excursions to the Coronado islands, trips to 
Ramona’s Home, to La Jolla, Point Loma and 
into the mountains. 

The U. S. Grant, San Diego’s two million 
dollar hotel, built by U. S. Grant, Jr., is the 
focal point of the exposition’s official life. 
Situated in the heart of the city, facing the 
Plaza with its tropical palms and its illumi- 


(Continued on page 228) 
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YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


The Best Part of the Sight-Seeing Trip 


Those fortunate visitors to the Pacific Coast country 


who have had the foresight to include e-Irip to the 
greatest of American National Play 
all the things seen this Gem of Natio 
the memory as the most profoundly impressive and 
most satisfying for scenic splendor 

in planning your trip to California and the Pacific Coast 
insist upon making your itinerary include Yosemite 
National Park 

The trip may be made in comfort. In the heart of the 
park is Sentinel Hotel, a modern Inn. At the end of the 
railroad is Hotel Del Portal, a splendid hotel. 

For complete information in regard to railroad rates, 
accommodations, etc., write 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Company 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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nated fountain, it entertains every guest of 
note, every delegation from = afar. San 
Diego has ample hotel accommodations for 
all comers and a variety of rates to fit any 
traveler’s financial budget. 


Riverside and the Orange Belt 


At Riverside California’s orange industry 
was born a generation ago. It is surrounded by 
a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated 
by the sweet odor of the honeymoon blossoms. 

The finest example of beauty and _ senti- 
ment combined with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
one of the most notable instances of Mission 
architecture in California. The Master of 
the Inn aims to maintain within the walls 
of the Glenwood the same spirit of warm 
yet dignified hospitality that endeared the 
chain of the Californian missions to the 
traveler in the early days. As before a crack- 
ling log in the fireplace, so men and women 
relax in the warm glow of the Inn’s personal 
hospitality. Physically and spiritually, Glen- 
wood Inn is the refined embodiment of the 
Mission days in California. In the patio of 
Glenwood Mission Inn can be seen the two 
original Washington navel trees, parents of all 
the navel orange trees in California. 

From the Glenwood Mission Inn, which is 
open all the year around, little journeys into 
the heart of the Orange Belt and the pine- 
clad mountains around it can be comfort- 
ably made. 


California’s Natural Wonders 


Yosemite National Park is reached by both 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, con- 
necting at Merced with the Yosemite Valley 
railroad, which delivets its passengers to motor 
stages at tne park boundary. The trip can be 
made comfortably in two or three days on the 
way between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Two groves of big trees can be reached easily 
from the valley. To have visited California 
without seeing Yosemite is, of course, an al- 
most unpardonable sin. 

Lake Tahoe is a most remarkable alpine 
lake thirty miles long on the broad ridge of the 
Sierra, its crystal clear water reflecting the 
picture of a score of snow peaks. Around its 
forested rim are a dozen attractive resorts, 
notably Tahoe Tavern. The lake and the 
Tavern are reached from Truckee on the Ogden 
line of the Southern Pacific over a picturesque 
narrow-gauge railroad connecting with a 
steamer making daily rounds of the lake. 

(Continued on page 230) 
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On Lake Tahoe 


The World-Famous Sierra Mountain Lake 
TAHOE TAVERN a beautiful, 


9 restful, com- 
fortable hotel on California’s wonderful mile-high 
mountain lake. @Reached by Lake Tahoe 
Railway ©& Transportation Company line from 
Truckee, or by automobile over wonderful 
mountain highway rich in scenic beauty. @ De- 
lightful driveway bordering the lake—one of the 
real automobile tours of the country. @ No pret- 
tier, more inviting, more restful spot in all 
California for an outing. Exposition visitors 
who want a real taste of California motoring, 
boating, bathing, hunting, fishing, mountain 
climbing must visit this unrivaled lake and resort. 
For illustrated literature and information address 

C. T. BLISS, Vice-President and General Manager 


lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company, 2:0": 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. C« e before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and u ced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Van Nuy’s Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


onsult Our nearest offi 





ided by expe 











New York Boston Cincinnati | 
‘ a | 
| 
JASMINE 81X83 | 
OLIVE LANDS 
‘ Adjoining the famous Lindsay Porterville District the 


JASMINE GROVES enjoy an elevation of 500 feet, where 
scale, smut or frost 
never damage. 
SOIL, WATER, 
CLIMATE, 


Is to 





financially attractive 
Our experts plant and 
care for the trees until 
you are ready to take | 

irge. | 
Our Olive lands produce 
from 1 to 3 tons per acre, 
yielding the grower $100 
to $150 per ton. 

Write for book 
iH. G. HEISLER & CO. 
621 Title Insurance Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 
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MT. PITT, IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


OREGON 


A SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


Oregon is essentially an out-door state unsurpassed in 
scenic beauty and abounding in mountain and seashore 
resorts. Eastern visitors to the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition or the Panama-California Exposition 
will miss a rare opportunity if they fail to visit 
Oregon. 


The Scenic Attractions 


en route San Francisco to Portland are unsurpassed 
anywhere. Mt. Lassen, a spouting volcano, Shasta 
Springs, Mt. Shasta, the Siskiyous and the Rogue River 
Valley. Then comes the Umpqua Valley, Cow Creek 
Canyon, the Great Willamette Valley and Portland “‘The 
City of Roses.” 


Interesting Outing Booklets 


“Oregon Out-doors,”” “Seashore Tillamook County,” 
*‘Newport,”’ describes the various outing places of the 
stateand “‘Suggestions For Side Trips”’ tell the pleasant 
short trips from Portland at small expense. 


Call on nearest Agent for full particulars, stop-over privi- 
leges on tickets, literature, etc. 


Southern Pacific 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, 
Portland, Oregon 
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Take the Cool Scenic Northern Route 
to the Expositions 
Stop Over At Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
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SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 218 Globe Block, Seattle, Wn. 





<An Indescribably Beautiful Vacation Resort in the 
cenic Northwest 


LAKE CRESCENT TAVERN 








A brand new 


complete health and pleasure resort makes its initial bow to the 


On the shores of picturesque Lake Crescent 


public. Fringed on all sides by the majestic Olympic Mountains, 
ature’s virgin scenic vacation wonderland. 

No expense has been spare -d to make Lake Cre scent Tavern 

breathe an atmosphere of good cheer and solid comfort. 

Be sure to include Lake Crescent Tavern in your sightseeing 

Pacific Coast tour. 

We have just issued a handsome booklet profusely [pee 

with photographs of the grounds, buildings, etc. Send for your 

copy now—mailed free to any address. 


LAKE CRESCENT TAVERN, A. J. Singer, Pres., Piedmont, Washington 
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Mt. Shasta is in plain view from the train 
windows of the Shasta route for many hours. 
On the same line Mt. Lassen, the only active 
volcano in the United States, can be seen in 
action. Redwoods of vast size can be reached 
easily from Santa Cruz. 


The Feather River Canyon 

To the visitor at the two expositions, es- 
pecially those who want a glimpse of the Cali 
fornia in the primitive, this wonderland ex 
tending 115 miles through the Sierras has an 
appeal hard to resist. 

The spell of the Feather River begins at Oro 
ville, and as the train winds beneath towering 
cliffs, through primeval forests and across the 
rushing river, the romance of days gone by 
begins, crumbling shacks and deserted placer 
workings recall the days of °49, when 
the sturdy miner sought for the yellow metal 
among the pot-holes and riffles of the river-bed. 

Blairsden, which might be called the hub 
from which all trails radiate to the chosen 
places, has been selected by those best versed 
in the lore of the land for the erection of the 
Feather River Inn and camps. Here one may 
have all the luxurious comforts of the best of 
homes and be within hiking or motoring 
distance of the famous Gold, Silver and Long 
lakes, the trout-fisherman’s paradise, and of 
many of the famous gold mines and mining 
towns. Guides can be obtained with suitable 
outfits for trips into the back country where 
deer, bear and mountain lions are found. 

The Feather River Inn itself is a rambling 
log structure with wide porches, huge open 
fire-places and vistas of rugged mountains and 
limpid lakes. It has eight bungalows and 
numerous camps, all electric lighted, steam 
heated and containing baths and showers. 


The Pacific Northwest 
If the world only knew, the world would 
flock to the Pacific Northwest to spend the 


summer. Along Puget Sound, along the 
Columbia, in Alaskan waters, in British 


Columbia, in the Rockies and the Bitter Roots 
and the Cascades and the Olympics there is 
more and finer scenery, better fishing, hunting, 
yachting and motoring than in any other 
portion of the civilized globe. 

Mount Hood’s base is accessible from Port- 
land over the new highway which traverses 
the gorge of the Columbia river; the falls of 
the Willamette, Multnomah Falls and its 
seventeen sisters, the lower reaches of the 
Columbia, Astoria and the Oregon beaches 
all lie within striking distance of Portland. 

In the Olympics the Puget Sound country 


| (Continued on page 232) 
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HOTEL 
Washington Annex 


A thoroughly modern, absolutely fireproof 
hotel with a cheerful atrnosphere and an 
attentive personal service. 


Excellent location—Second Avenue and 
Stewart Street—just a step from the shop- 
ping center. 

Handsomely furnished suites for families 
and traveling parties, at reasonable rates. 


J. H. DAVIS, 


Proprietor. 


Magazine 


SEATTLE cir sore 
Keeps On Growing 


Study these population figures: 


June 1, 1915........... 330,834 

Wie UO dois oiiead cecesiaaicis Via a SO ia 

June 1, 1900... 80,671 
(Furnished by U.S. Census Bureau) 


Investors are Assured Maximum Safety Here 


| Let us quote you prices on gilt edge 
securities—First Mortgages and Municipal Bonds— 
netting 6'4 and 7%. 


Twenty-five years experience in this 
city. /e know Seattle and real estate 
values and can give expert opinion 
No trouble to answer questions. 

Write for booklet: “How 
and Why Seatile Grows.” Gives 
the facts you want It’s free. 


When in Seattle make our 
ofices—the highest west of New 
York—your headquarters. 
JONES & PHINNEY 


Top Floor— 42 story L.C. Smith Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 






















(he Expositions—then ALASKA 


Make your vacation complete this year. 
See the unsurpassed Coast of North 
America by the superb Inland Sea 
Voyage. 

Scenery unrivaled. Comparable only 
to the fjords of Norway or the Inland 
Sea of Japan. 

Americans! Discover your own coun- 
try’s wonderful attractions this year. 
Be sure your ticket reads via Alaska 





73 ” 
Steamship Company’s fast steamers, W 
the one way to take in all the fascinat- North estern 
ing beauty of Alaska. “ Bs 
For illustrated book describing Alaska, Jefferson 


rates, folders, sailing: dates, reserva- 


tions, etc., write “ a ae 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY Dolphin 
Lowman Buildifg, Seattle “ Vic toria” 


John H. Bunch, 
General Freight and Pass. Mgr. 
City Ticket Office, 720 Second St 


“Mariposa” 7 4 . 
“Alameda” 





Sailings every three days from Seattle— 
Fast modern, comfortable ships in Service 
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VACATION 


Where are you going? 
Listen:—Go to 


ALASKA 








Not via the tim 1 Iris but a@ mor 
beautiful, longer, and more mfortable 

A re i nd pea I is 

An S « 

$50.00 round A mn Me 

Berths and mea steamer included 


> 2. ““ DESPATCH ” -A 14 day voyage August 
12th-27th 


Will leave Seattle 





We want a small party of ten to twenty on each of 

these dates. 

The ports of call will be: 

KETCHIKAN, the Gateway of 

METLAKATLA: where F: % in 1s struggiing 
uinst the interference of a mod rm government in his 


oo of handling the Indians 

DOLOMI: A gold mine in a hole in the wall of 
mountains, 

WATERFALL, CRAIG, KLAWACK and HECATE. 
ne ARMSTRONG: —— United States Whaling 





where th eviathans of the Deep are 
wl 
cient capital of Alaska. The most 
skan towns 
Ic y Str ju Indian village, 
caant ry 
TAKU GLACIER: the womb of the iceberg. 


JUNEAU: Soon to be the greatest gold mining camp 
in the World 

DOUGLAS: the town of the Treadwell Gold Mining 
Co., handling 4600 tons of ore each day 

THANES: wie re the Alaska Gastineau Gold Mining 


1 dollar plant, 






Co. has in 





crushing thousar 
PETERSBURG: 
description, then tl 
old but now thriy : 

WRANGELL: Thence south to Ketchikan, and home 


through wonderful inside passages, past thousands of 


ndustries of every 
‘ll Narrows to the 








islands, studded with snow-cover« ‘don 10untains, with 
caseades and waterfalls from dizzy heights. Where the 
vastness of Nature is awe-i — g. 

The 8. 8. “DESPATCH” has good comforts ible rooms, 
all newly furnished, electric lights, wireless graph, 
all are outside rooms on the upper dec re are 
anamrpdatius for about forty first-class passengers, 


>. 5. ALKI: 


A SHORTER TRIP—10 days afloat. 

Will leave Seattle August 2nd, 5th and 30th, 

The ports of call will be: 

KETCHIKAN, WRANGELL, PETERSBURG, 
DOUGLAS, THANES, JUNEAU, HOONAH and 
SITKA. 

$50.00 round trip, in ng meals and be rth. 

Alaskans travel on the “Al KI! They all know the 
boat. Write for folder and full particulars. 


BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
A. F. Haines, Manager 
1141-52 Henry Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Phone Elliott 147 
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has the least known, wildest range of the con- 
tinental United States, a range filled with 
forests, incredible amounts of game and fish 
and surmounted by scores of serrated snow 
peaks. The range lies almost at the front door 
of the Puget Sound cities, Seattle and Tacoma, 
yet portions of it are almost unexplored. 
Within the last two years this range has been 
made accessible by motor roads and modern, 
luxurious accommodations have been provided 
in the innermost fastnesses of the mountains 
at Sol Duc and Lake Crescent. 

Of course Mt. Rainier National Park, har- 
boring the greatest glacial system in the West, 
should be on every exposition visitor’s itiner- 
ary. It is reached in a few hours either from 
Tacoma or Seattle. For pure, unalloyed beauty 
it has few equals among the world’s scenic 
attractions. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun 


It is as cheap to go to southeastern Alaska 
as it is to stay at home. The reasonableness 
of rates all along the Pacific Coast during 
exposition year has been a most unexpected, 
most welcome surprise to all exposition visit- 
ors. Considering the quality ‘of the accom- 
modations, the character of the liners, the 
distance and the wondrous beauty of the trip, 
the cost of the trip to southeastern Alaska is 
perhaps the greatest of these surprises. Yet 
the journey through the smooth Inside Pas- 
sage, through the fjords, along the glaciers of 
northwestern America far exceeds in the 
variety of its scenery, in the comfort of the 
journey the expensive Norwegian trip of the 
European lines. Whoever can spare ten days, 
or add ten days to the itinerary, should not 
fail to make the water pilgrimage to the 
home of gold, salmon and totem poles, touch- 
ing at Victoria and Vancouver in British 
Columbia on the way. 


The Northern Rockies 


Tourists in unprecedented numbers have 
invaded the Yellowstone and the Glacier 
National Parks this summer. At last the 
American traveling public has come to the 
realization that its very own scenery can hold 
its own with the best exotic brand and hereafter 
every season should see an increase in the 
number of visitors. The Yellowstone is 
reached by a branch of the Northern Pacific 
from the north, by the Oregon Short Line in 
connection with the Union Pacific from the 
south. The Great Northern reaches both the 
eastern and the western entrances of the infant 
prodigy among the country’s playgrounds, 
Glacier National Park. 





1 for further information 
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The Silent 


Everlasting Pavement 


Rubber tires reduce the terrific din 
of traffic in cities, but this forward 
step merely serves to increase the 
demand of the public for further 
relief from the nerve- wrecking 
insanity producing clangor of con- 
gested streets. 


A silent pavement like wood block 
is therefore the modern city pave- 
ment. The blows of hoofs and the 
pounding of heavy traffic strike 
dead notes on the fibrous struc- 
ture, yet the wood offers easy and 
humane traction to horses and an 
admirable surface for automobiles. 


Creosoted 


Wood Block 


Cheapest because of its low pri- 
mary cost and its long life—from 
20 to 30 years. 


Creosoted Wood Block enhances 
values of adjoining property and 
increases rental desirability. Some 
of the world’s most famous streets 
arepaved with woodblock. London 
has 300 miles; Paris400; lower New 
York's heavy traffic thoroughfares 
are largely laid with wood block; 
Chicago's ‘“‘Loop”’ district is being 
repaved—this time with wood. 


Scores of smaller American cities 
are finding wood block the ideal 
pavement. 

Write the secretary of this association for 


interesting literature recently issued on 


Creosoted Wood Block Paving. 


Association of Creosoting Companies 


of the Pacific Coast 


910 White Building, Seattle, U.S.A. 


See the September Sunset for more about Wood 


Block Paving 
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SOL DUC 


HOT SPRINGS 


Che Health and Pleasure Seekers’ Mecca 
In America’s Ideal Summer Playground 


The largest — best equipped — most 
modern and most picturesque Resort 
and Sanatorium in the entire North- 
west. 


Be sure to visit SOL DUC when see- 


ing the Pacific Coast this summer. 


There is nothing else just like it on 
the Continent and it has won the 
unstinted praise of the many thousands 
who have enjoyed its warm hospital- 
ity and fascinating surroundings. 


The trip from Seattle by steamer and 
automobile is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 


The SOL DUC MINERAL WATERS 
are second to none inthe world. The 
perfectly equipped Sanatorium is 
appropriately called THE CARLS- 
BAD OF AMERICA. 


Write today for beautifully illustrated 
booklets, rates and full information. 
When you have read the full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful Resort, IN THE 
HEART OF THE RUGGED 
OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS, and have 
seen the entrancing photographs, you 
will surely spend your vacation this 
summer at SOL DUC. Under 
management of Edward Burke, former 
assistant manager, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Address 


SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS CO. 


Michael Earles, President 
Sol Duc, Clallam County, Washington 

















I AM PRESIDENT 


of a company which owns very valuable 
United States patents on an article which 
is in demand by all mercantile establish- 
ments and Banks. A number of these 
machines are now in daily use in depart- 
ment stores, wholesale houses and Banks 
on the Pacific Coast. 


The business of this company has grown 
beyond the capacity of its present manu- 
facturing facilities. Capital is required 
for expansion to secure additional busi- 
ness now offering. 

I would be pleased to hear from responsible 
parties with a view to their becoming interested 
in this Manufacturing company which will stand 
the spot-light of close investigation. 


If you are contemplating locating in the West, 
this may be just what you are looking for. 





This is the Electric Change Maker, still another 
product of the Company of which I am President. 


Especially attractive territorial assignments to 
responsible agents throughout the United States. 


If interested write for full particulars and at 
the same time give me your references. 


343 Henry Building 
Seattle, Washington 
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Exposition Notes 











In the Palace of Food Products a_neck- 
craning crowd may be found in front of a 
brewery exhibit every hour of the day. Us- 
ually elbow room is at a premium. The extraor- 
dinary attraction consists of a pretty girl in 
abbreviated skirts who, through a clever ar- 
rangement of mirrors, seems to revolve per- 
pendicularly and apparently without supports 
at the bottom of a huge horizontal barrel. 

Of course this exhibit is designed to attract 
the public’s attention to the product of the 
exhibiting brewery. But does it? Nine per- 
sons out of ten remember the girl with her feet 
pointing to the zenith, but only one out of ten 
will remember the name of the brewery. The 
exhibit is clever, popular and original, but it 
has no visible connection with the product of 
the exhibitor. The device might with equal 
propriety be used to advertise a skin food, a 
watch, a brand of shoes or of cigarettes. 

By way of contrast, examine the Keen 
Kutter exhibit which, by its very height, bulk 
and continuous action dominates the Palace of 
Manufactures. A huge building, its walls 
fairly covered with revolving saws, with all 
manner of hardware arranged in attractive 
designs, with winged angels made out of 
spoons and knives, frames a remarkable action 
panorama consisting of a mill, a waterfall, the 
restless ocean and an up-to-date steamer, all 
in never ceasing motion. Upon closer examina- 
tion—and everybody does stop, look and 
examine—it is seen that the waterfall is con- 
structed out of glittering chains, that steamer, 
mill, the ocean waves, even the undulating 
snake which makes its way across the front of 
the scene and the brilliant sun that lights it, 
have been put together out of all manner of 
Keen Kutter hardware. It becomes a game to 
discover the real nature of the exhibit’s com- 
ponent parts, and with every identification the 
visitor's mind is impressed with the variety of 
the Keen Kutter line. 

The water scene is flanked on either side by 
fountains playing so realistically that only the 
splashing of the water is missing. Upon exam- 
ination the fountains are discovered to imitate 
real water by means of chains and augers in 
motion. Above the fountains, on a balcony, a 
quartet of life-size workmen strikes the hours 
tunefully with hammers and anvils. And 
above them a huge pair of Keen Kutter shears 
opens and shuts at intervals. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Every Cent of Taxes Paid 
NOT COLLECTED BUT PAID—A 100 PER CENT RECORD 


That’s the way they do things in Lodi. Prosperous, progressive, practical—the people of this district are 
on the job all the time. They own the city water and lighting plant, one of the best paying municipal 
systems in the country. The streets are paved. There is a $150, 000 high school building in a twelve acre 
ark, and ten churches and a splendid Carnegie library and a tourist hotel erected at a cost of $125,000. 
odi is a city of homes, where 4,000 happy people are co-operating in improving the city and the products 
which are going from the city to other markets. 


The Lodi District 


is the most intensively cultivated section of the great ae Sonnet Valley. According to the 1910 census: 
Elkhorn township, of which Lodi is the center, is the most densely populated rural district west of Chicago: 
The roads are boulevards. They lead in every direction to orchards and vineyards, where the Great Flame 

okay grape, and peaches and apricots and almonds and cherries and olives and berries and alfalfa are 
making comfortable incomes pte comfortable bank balances from small farm tracts. The dairy and the 
poultry farm are popular and profitable. Over 2,000 cars of Tokay table grapes went East last season. 
Lodi is the northern metropolis of San Joaquin County. It is a district where the man who seeks a small 
a a live community may find not only his ideal but something better than he has even thought 
possible 


San Joaquin County 


presents opportunities in many lines of endeavor. Our 
sensible fact book for sensible homeseekers will te!l you 
more than any other book ever published about farming 
in California. Send for it at once. Address either 


Secretary, Stockton Chamber of Commerce ............ ie California 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Northern San Joaquin County . ...Lodi, California 
Secretary, Peters Promotion Association . bce itasmabeete natty ate Via aera .Peters, California 
Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club... ................ccccccecccecs i ‘Escalon, California 
Secretary, Farmington Board of Trade. . Meee ee aS Ue ee 
Secretary, Lockeford Chamber of Commerce ....... seceeeeeesessee..++Lockeford, California 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade............. cine tee Stank wea .....Manteca, California 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade...... secsccscee coe pon, California 
Secretary, South San Joaquin County Chamber of Commerce............ .. Ripon, California 
Secretary, Tracy and West San Joaquin Board of Trade....................... Tracy, California 
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TILLY ALCARTRA 


A YOLO COUNTY COW 


holds the world’s record for milk production. 
She is one of a famous herd of prize-winning 
Holstein-Friesians and in one year gave 30,452.6 
pounds of milk. In this same herd there are 
a number of other record dairy cows—the first 
and third cows to produce over 28,000 pounds 
of milk in one year and the only two cows that 
have exceeded 50,009 pounds of milk in two 


successive seasons. 


There are prize-winning cows, hogs and sheep 
in Yolo County that have long since established 
this county as the Pacific Coast center for 


pure-bred stock. 


Big money is being made in dairying in Yolo 
County. Alfalfa and dairy cattle or hogs make 
an independent living. It is easy to get started 


and easier to keep going. 


We help the energetic homeseeker. Our county 
farm adviser and assistants show you how to 
farm here. The University of California ex- 
perimental farm is located in the county, giving 


first and free aid to the settler. 


Get in touch with opportunities in YoloCounty 
Good roads, good schools, cheap transporta- 
tion, big markets. Send for our illustrated 
literature and ask us questions. We gladly 


give full information. 


H. S. MADDOX, Secretary 


Yolo County Exposition 
Commission 


Yolo County Board of Trade 


Woodland, California 
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The designer of this remarkable hardware 
exhibit was a psychologist and a mechanical 
genius. He attracted universal attention to 
the Keen Kutter display, caused the public to 
stop and, without being urged, to examine 
critically the entire line of the Keen Kutter 
wares. 

The exhibit deserves the highest award in th 
gift of the jury. 


Transcontinental Conversations 

That a man in an office in New York City 
can call up a man in San Francisco and each 
recognize the voice of the other is almost past 
belief. Yet five through conversations are 
held daily between the Exposition office and 
New York, and George William Peck, in 
charge of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company’s exhibit in the Liberal Arts 
Palace, will tell you that now that the seemingly 
impossible thing is a reality, the distance a 
conversation can be held is only limited be- 
cause they have ‘run out of distance.” 

Precisely at 11:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 
4:30, a ten minute connection is made with the 
eastern terminal. Two hundred visitors can 
be seated, and each hears the man at the other 
end give the weather conditions, read late 
newspaper headlines, and deliver personal 
messages. At present a call has an initial cost 
of $20.50. 


Proof of the Pudding 


Actual use is the best proof of any product. 
The Standard Varnish Works has put its 
enamels and varnishes to work demonstrating 
what they can do. The booth in the Palace of 
Mines is finished with Satinette white enamel 
and Elastica varnish. Rare and common woods 
from all parts of the world have been treated to 
coats of stain and varnish—and the result 
speaks for itself. Especially interesting is a 
great piece of California redwood burl, wonder- 
fully finished with varnish. Materials used in 
varnish making are shown in cases, but the big 
thing about the exhibit is the wonderful white 
woodwork and the shining floor. Such proofs 
sell goods. 


The visitor in the Thermos room, Palace of 
Varied Industries, sees bottles and food jars in 
many sizes, shapes and finishes, and_ fitted 
lunch and tourist cases ranging from simple 
half-pint outfits to elaborate automobile kits 
for six persons. Even those who use Thermos 
bottles regularly will get new ideas here regard- 
ing these versatile containers. 
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ARE YOU THRIFTY 
ARE YOU ENERGETIC 
ARE YOU SATISFIED @ 


Weare looking for men who are anxious to better themselves, to become 
independent of the office and the salaried position, to be producing 
something for themselves rather than for the man for whom they are 


PRODUCTS OF working. 
FRESNO COUNTY 











We don’t want the man without capital—some money is necessary in 











INCLUDE: Fresno County as well as elsewhere. But small capital and big energy 
will put any man with common ordinary judgment on his feet here in 
Peaches a jiffy. 
Prunes Fresno County has over 3500 farms twenty to thirty acres in size, 
Plums farms that ~ being worked by their owners and that are paying dividends 
Fi : over and above a living. A Fresno County farm is just about four 
1g times as productive as a farm in the East or Middle West—we've 
Grapes proved it over and over again, are proving it constantly. Twenty to 
3 thirty acres is all that one man can comfortably handle in this county 
Apricots of high-priced crops. 
Oranges Notwithstanding the fact that this county has shown by far the greatest 
Lemons gain in number of small tracts farmed, there are thousands of acres of 
Oli : cultivable land in the county still awaiting development. Much of this 
ives land can be purchased most reasonably, and with irrigation, either 
Vegetables from the ditch or from individual pumping plants, will produce abun- 
dant crops. 
Alfalfa 
1 We want more live aggressive farmers to help us turn every acre of 
Dairy Products Fresno County into producing farm land. If you really want a home 
Timber in a land where opportunities are great and where a living may be made 
Oil under almost ideal conditions, write for our literature and further 
il, etc. information. 
Address 





Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
or either of these organizations: FR ESNO, CA LI FORNIA 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce.........Sanger, California Fowler Chamber of Commerce. .. . . .Fowler, pa 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce...... Coalinga, California Parlier Chamber of Commerce. ...... Parlier, California 
Selma Chamber of Commerce..........Selma, California Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City, California 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce...... . Clovis. California Riverdale Chamber of Commerce... .. Riverdale, California 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. .. Reedley. California Laton Chamber of Commerce. ......-Laton, California 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. .. Kingsburg, California Kerman Chamber of Commerce. . ...Kerman, California 
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WESTERN FINANCE 





A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 








6 by fiscal agents. 





Inquiries will 


be answered by mail 


























Investing in War Securities 


The population of two-thirds of the globe’s 
inhabitable portion is now busily engaged try- 
ing to murder each other. A dozen govern- 
ments are straining every nerve to outdo one 
another in the work of destruction and to 
carry on this destruction they are obliged to 
borrow money at an unprecedented rate. For 
some months past these governments have been 
endeavoring with more or less success to raise 
money for these destructive purposes directly 
or indirectly in the United States and they have 
met with more or less success. During the 
summer and the coming fall these efforts to 
finance the great war with the money of the 
United States will increase; even now the 
belligerent governments owe American manu- 
facturers and brokers vast amounts which they 
hesitate to pay in gold. Undoubtedly the next 
few months will see the beginning of a cam- 
paign to place large blocks of European war 
securities with American investors and these 
securities will probably be offered on most 
attractive terms. 

For the consideration of investors who might 
be tempted by these advantageous terms to 
buy European war securities, we offer the fol- 
lowing considerations: Before the war the 
European taxpayer was groaning under the 
burdens placed upon him; the war will at the 
very least double these burdens. After the 
Civil War quite a number of Americans advo- 
cated repudiation of the enormous debt con- 
tracted during the four years’ fighting and it 
was only the rapid development of the country’s 
marvelous resources that enabled the govern- 
ment to meet its obligations and to reéstablish 
its credit. Europe has no undeveloped natural 


resources upon which it might fall back after 
the cessation of hostilities. 


There is no guar- 





antee whatsoever that the present govern- 
ments in any of the belligerent countries will 
continue unaltered after the war; in fact, it is 
more than possible that internal dissensions 
will break out in almost all European coun- 
tries, that many of them will change their 
forms of government and that the new govern- 
ments will not hesitate to take drastic steps in 
an effort to decrease the burden of debt which 
the various nations will have to carry. In 
other words, wholesale repudiation of obliga- 
tions incurred during the war is not at all im- 
probable, and against such repudiation the 
debtor will have no recourse whatsoever. The 
investor who at this time purchases European 
war securities because the terms are tempting 
is speculating with his money. He deserves to 
lose. There are at this time hundreds, thou- 
sands of American securities which pay a 
higher interest and concerning which there is 
no danger of repudiation whatsoever. 

While the West offers mortgages and mort- 
gage bonds at six and seven per cent, while 
street improvement bonds of undoubted stand- 
ing can be bought to yield the same rate of 
interest, while municipal bonds and the se- 
curities of solid utility companies in the West 
yield from five to seven per cent, the investor 
who sends his money out of the country and is 
satisfied with a lower return merely because the 
big international banks of New York boost 
foreign issues for their own profit, cannot com- 
plain when he loses after the war. 

And -when all is said and done, land 
judiciously selected remains one of the very 
best forms of investment. The  specu- 
lator’s profit has been entirely squeezed 
out of Western lands within the last two 
years. 








MOTORING BY THE “BIG WATER” 


On the shore drive along Lake Tahoe 


Illustrating “A Motor Camp by the “Big Water.’ 
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ON OREGON'S WONDER ROAD 
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THE FOREST RANGERS 


By BADGER CLARK 


Red is the arch of the nightmare sky, 
Red are the mountains beneath, 

Bright where a million red imps roar by, 
Dancing and snapping their teeth. 


A keen fight! a clean fight! 
Shoulder your shovels and follow. 
Up! while they stop in the pines at the top, 
Shooting their sparks in showers. 
Up, with your hats ducking under the smoke of it, 
Next to the scorch of it, into the choke of it! 
Who owns the ranch in the hollow? 
Fight! for it is not ours. 


Why are we fighting from dark to day, 
From summit to canyon wall? 

Twice for the Service and once the pay; 
Most, the hot fun of it all! 


A keen fight! a clean fight! 
Into the smother we wallow, 
Stopping their march where the ridge pines parch 
Over the shriveling flowers. 


Stick! with the smoke steaming out of the coats of you, 


Sweat in the eyes of you, fire in the throats of you. 
Who owns the ranch in the hollow? 
Fight! for it is not ours. 
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The painting on the opposite page is from a copyriphted photograph by 
A. H. Barnes, of Tacoma, Washington. 
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\X JHETHER you bathe in stream or in tub, in cold water or in warm, morn- 
ing or evening, the way to benefit most from the bath is to use Ivory Soap. 


The water is carried into the pores by the mild, copious, bubbling Ivory 
lather instead of merely touching the surface. The excretions of the skin 
combine with the lather instead of remaining in the pores. The skin is 
cleansed thoroughly so that it enjoys to the fullest degree whatever 
exhilarating or soothing properties the water may have. 


And the delightful effects are not lessened by any irritation from the soap 
because Ivory is as pure and gentle as the water itself. 


IVORY SOAP. . | 
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Financial Sunshine on Both Expositions 


N July 1, the management of the San 

Diego exposition had in bank a sur- 

plus of more than $100,000 cash, 
plus a sum almost as large in outstanding 
accounts and bills. This surplus was the 
profit derived from the first six months’ 
operation. Five months out of the six 
were exceptionally rainy—and the greatest 
catastrophe of modern times was devasta- 
ting Europe. 

On Saturday, July 3, the Santa Fe 
brought 22,000 visitors into San Diego. On 
Sunday, July 4, the attendance at the exposi- 
tion exceeded 20,000; on Monday it went 
above 30,000. Since 


Yet 
the attendance on the latter date, with 
Bryan as the principal attraction, reached 
187,000, with cash receipts of more than 


it drizzled on the morning of July 5. 


$100,000. For the first five days of July 
the average attendance exceeded 85,000 in 
twenty-four hours. It rose far above 
100,000 a day for the three holidays. On 
July 12, almost at the meridian of the exposi- 
tion period, the total attendance reached 
8,000,000. Since the heavy summer and 
fall business with the best weather and 
the biggest special events have just begun, 
a total attendance of 19,000,000, five mil- 

lions more than St. 





a daily average at- 
tendance of 3000 pays 
normal operating ex- 
penses, San Diego’s 
surplus is increasing 
rapidly. 

San Francisco like- 
wise suffered from ab- 
normally wet weather. 
It actually rained at 








Louis and barely a 


million behind the 
Chicago record, is 
possible. | According 


to official statements 
the exposition — will 
show a net profit of 
$150,000 from July 
operations. 

With economy and 








the Golden Gate on 
the Glorious Fourth; 





efficient management 
both expositions 
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THEY ARE DROPPING IN ON US 
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A VICTORY OF 


PEACE! 


should be able to close their gates withevery 
bill paid. The world war and a distance of 
2000 miles irom the centers of population 
notwithstanding, they will succeed finan- 
cially as well as artistically, even though 
neither received a penny in government aid. 
The West has good reason to be proud of 
the remarkable achievement. 


The Land Grant Decision 


N 1866 Oregon desired a railroad outlet 
I to the East over the lines of the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific, then building. 
As an inducement for the construction of 
the road south from Portland, Oregon, to 
California, Congress authorized a land 
grant of 3,100,000 acres to the Oregon & 
California railroad, absorbed later by the 
Southern Pacific. A large part of the grant 
was covered with dense forest of most ex- 
cellent timber, but at the time of the grant 
and for many years thereafter this timber 
had a barely visible commercial value. 
The land was not given unconditionally. 
Its transfer was hedged in with the usual 
provisions common to all grants: it was to 
be sold to actual settlers only; no purchaser 
should receive more than 160 acres, and the 
price was limited to a maximum of $2.50 an 
acre. A heavy percentage of the grant, 
located on steep mountain sides and almost 
inaccessible, had no value for agricultural 


purposes. For decades no one cared to buy 
the railroad land, either timbered or 
agricultural. 


By-and-by longheaded persons, noticing 
the speed at which the white pine forests of 
Michigan and Wisconsin vanished, cast 
their eyes upon the timber of the Far West. 
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They knew what was coming, and they 
bought. The railroads were gid to sell. 
The Northern Pacific disposed of its timber; 
the Southern Pacific, during the time when 
the Timber and Stone Act was used in con- 
junction with dummy entrymen to separate 
the choicest tracts of timber from the public 
domain, sold to lumbermen in tracts of 
1,000 to 40,000 acres. When the railroad 
had sold 800,000 acres to settlers and lum- 
ber companies, it decided that the incre- 
ment contained in the rising value of 
stumpage might as well flow into its own 
treasury and refused to sell any more land. 
About the same time the government 
locked up the remaining public timber in 
forest reserves. 

In 1907 the Oregon legislature memorial- 
ized Congress, calling attention to the rail- 
road’s refusal to sell land, to the sale of 
large tracts at a price higher than $2.50 an 
acre and demanded that the grant be for- 
feited because its conditions had been vio- 
lated. Suit was brought by the govern- 
ment in 1907. The federal District Court 
decided in favor of forfeiture and the case 
went to the Supreme Court. 


LOOKING FOR EASY MONEY 


In the meantime some six thousand per- 
sons, anxious to obtain 160 acres of timber 
land worth from $5000 to $20,000 at the 
grant price of $400 per quarter section, ten- 
dered their money to the railroad, were re- 
fused and intervened in the government 
suit. The settlers and land owners in the 
eighteen counties in which the grant lands 
are located likewise participated in the suit 
with a cross-complaint, asking that a re- 
ceiver be appointed to dispose of the remain- 
ing land in accord with the provisions of the 
grant. 

The Supreme Court, in a decision handed 
down late in June, upheld the railroad’s 
contention that the government had ac- 
quiesced in its methods of handling the grant, 
denied the petition for a receiver and refused 
to declare the grant forfeited. But the rail- 
road’s victory was hollow. Having bowled 
the government, the cross-complainants and 
the intervenors off their legal feet, the Su- 
preme Court enjoined the railroad from 
further disposition of any portion of the 
land or of the timber thereon until Congress 
can direct in what manner the property 
shall be disposed of according to the pro- 
visions of the grant. 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY LEWIS 
EL PUENTE CABRILLO, THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO SAN DIEGO’S EXPOSITION 


During the first six months of the year, San Diego’s Exposition, the war, isolation and inclement weather 
notwithstanding, earned a net profit of more than $100,000 in eash. With the heavy summer 
all business just beginning, the financial success of the beautiful fair is assured 
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Immediately after the decision Oswald 
West, the ex-governor, asked Governor 
Withycombe of Oregon to call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to safeguard the state’s 
interest. It is now suggested that Congress 
grant the land to the state of Oregon, the 
state to pay the Southern Pacific the stipu- 
lated price, $2.50 an acre or approximately 
$5,500,000 for its equity, the state to sell 
the timber and the land for the benefit of its 
school fund. Through this transaction the 
state would probably derive a profit of at 
least $30,000,000. 

But this plan is meeting with opposition 
both within and without the state. The 
eighteen counties in whose borders the land 
grant lies, would lose a large part of their 
tax revenue should the land pass from rail- 
road to state ownership; the state itself 
would have to borrow and pay interest on 
five millions while the revenue from the sale 
of land and timber would be coming in very 
slowly if actual settlers are to be given the 
preference; in the sale of stumpage the state 
would have to compete with the Forest 
Service and private owners. And no part 
of the revenue from the grant, under the 
proposed plan, would be available for cur- 
rent state expenditures. All the income 
would go into the permanent school fund, 
there to draw interest for ever and ever. 
It is wholly improbable that Congress 
would turn the land over to the state for 
any other purpose. 

PINCHOT WILL PROTEST 

By the same token the militant Conser- 

vationists of the Pinchot type will oppose 
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IS WILLIAM TRYING TO FORM AN INSURGENT 

LEAGUE? 

state ownership of the land with all the 
vigor of their capable jaws. Aye, and they 
will not be lacking in evidence to support 
their arguments. Oregon in the olden days 
did what all other states did: it bartered 
away its land heritage for a mess of pottage, 
gave away its school sections, its tidelands, 
its swamp grants and timber holdings to 
those sly individuals who crossed the official 
palm with the largest amount of silver. The 
whole sordid story of the old corrupticn will 
be warmed up again, and it will probably 
serve its purpose. Yet Oregon originated 
the Conservation movement, stood by it, 
fought for it, championed it upon all occa- 
sions. Remembering the invaluable ser- 
vices rendered the state by its Conservation 
Commission, it seems safe and just to en- 
trust the grant’s disposal to the hands of 
Oregon. 

Congress, though, will not thank the 
Supreme Court for passing this buck. 

In the meantime Oregon is preparing to 
go hotfooted after the owners of wagon- 
road and other land grants who failed to 
dispose of their holdings under the terms 
fixed by Congress. There ought to be a 
good supply of cheap raw land in Oregon 
by-and-by. 





The Presidential Race Begins 


HE race ison. Senator Borah’s Idaho 
friends have thrown his hat into the 
ring. At a conference in Boise early 
in July they launched the conservative-pro- 
gressive Senator’s boom for the Republican 
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BADLY BATTERED AND A TOUGH FIGHT AHEAD 


presidential nomination. He may get 
it. Stranger events have come to pass, and 
as a compromise candidate able to extend a 
friendly hand both to the hosts of Armaged- 
don and to the rock-ribbed standpatters 
Borah might develop considerable strength. 
But it is questionable whether the stand- 
patters will grasp the semi-Progressive hand. 
Signs are not wanting that one William 
Howard Taft is being diligently groomed for 
the race. His stand on the peace policy of 
the United States has made him as many 
friends as Roosevelt lost through his jingo- 
istic utterances. Taft has been growing in 
esteem among Western business men; his 
views on the tariff, on business legislation 
and reform measures have touched respon- 
sive chords. The standpat Republicans 
figure that the pendulum of public opinion 
is swinging their way: they hope to see the 
Wilson-Bryan split develop into open hos- 
tility; they hope that Roosevelt or Johnson 
will once again lead the remnants of the 
Progressive legion into battle. Under such 
circumstances they believe that the man 
who in 1912 suffered the worst defeat ever 
inflicted upon the candidate of a major 
party will be able gracefully to vault back 
into the presidential chair. 

Both Taft and Bryan will bear watching 
during the next year. 


The Work of Mexico’s Great Tyrant 
ORFIRIO DIAZ is dead. 
Five years ago the life of the for- 
eigner was absolutely, that of the 
native reasonably safe in Mexico. The 
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number of schools was increasing. The 
peon was well enough fed, had risen high 
enough to show snarling discontent. Mex- 
ico had railroads, mines, an army, sound 
finances and credit, a growing trade and a 
dictator. 

Today Mexico has no railroads, no mines, 
no army, no credit, no trade, no finances, 
no crops. Instead it has fifty petty dicta- 
tors without vision, without brains, without 
patriotism. The schools are all gone, 
churches and convents are sacked, the herds 
have vanished, the fields are untilled. 

Porfirio Diaz fed the peon and gave him 
security of life at least. The very security 
created by Diaz encouraged the peon to ask 
for more, made him follow the self-appointed 
leaders who promised land and _ leisure. 
The prosperity under Diaz stored up the 
wealth that made the revolutions profit- 
able. 

That wealth is all gone; the land is still 
there, but not in the peon’s hand. He is 
still a serf, but now no one cares whether 
he lives or starves, and his daughter is fair 
prey of every wandering band. 

President Wilson’s appeal to the patriot- 
ism of the leaders has brought no result. 
What is to be done? Armed intervention is 
a thankless task, nor is the result worth 
good American blood if the end can be ob- 
tained by other means. 

Open support, political, moral and finan- 
cial, of the most promising leader seems to 
be the best road to the goal of pacification. 

But alas! there is no promising leader 
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PRESIDENT WILSON HAS WARNED THE FACTIONAL 
MEXICAN LEADERS TO MAKE PEACE 
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Los Angeles Express 
JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE 
among all of the “‘first chiefs’ that suck the 
unhappy country’s blood. 
Congress should offer a large cash prize 
for the best solution of the Mexican puzzle. 


Western Business and the War 
(i strands of commerce and trade 





nowadays are so closely interwoven 

that the severance of the fabric at one 
point makes itself felt almost immediately 
clear around the world. When, for instance, 
war was declared almost a year ago, the 
fear—or hope—that the supply of Italian 
lemons would be curtailed pushed California 
lemons from an average of $3.50 to $10 a 
box and more. Pacific Coast hops, from 
similar expectations, climbed to 18 cents a 
pound from 12 cents in a few weeks. 

But hops and lemons did not remain on 
the heights. Both luxuries tumbled down, 
went below the normal price and staid 
there. Italy, deprived of its European 
market, has been dumping enorm<cvs quai- 
tities of lemons into the United States, a 
proceeding made possible by the drastic 
reduction in the tariff duties on citrus 
fruits. If Spain had had the money to 
finance the undertaking, it might have 
dumped a large part of last winter’s un- 
salable orange crop into the American 
market. 

Immediately after the war the price of 
copper slumped, mines and smelters every- 
where in the West shut down to half capac- 





ity. From 12 cents copper has now risen to 
20 centsa pound. Mines, mills and smelters 
are working full capacity, idle shafts with 
high production costs are being reopened, 
wages have been raised by some of the 
largest producers and the depression of last 
fall has been replaced by full-blast pros- 
perity in Arizona, Utah, Nevada and Mon- 
tana. Similarly, the rise in the price of lead 
has raised the output and the dividends of 
the big silver-lead mines in the Coeur d’Alene 
district of Idaho. So widespread and gen- 
eral has been the new mining prosperity 
that an incipient boom seems to be gathering 
headway. 


WHEAT PRICES AND SHIPPING 


The wheat crops of the Northwest, of east- 
ern Washington and Oregon, of western Mon- 
tana and northern Idaho will go beyond 
70,000,000 bushels, thanks to ample mois- 
ture and the promise of the usual good 
harvest weather. The one adverse factor 
lies in the scarcity of bottoms and the high 
price of charters. A year ago cargoes of 
wheat were taken out of Portland for Eu- 
rope at 18 cents a bushel; in July the charter 
rate had risen to 54 cents a bushel, a cir- 
cumstance that brought the farm value of 
Inland Empire wheat below the dollar mark. 
The same factor, together with the Allies’ 
prohibition of free exports to the central 
empires, lopped 60 cents per hundred 
pounds off the farm value of California 
barley. Since a crop of 45,000,000 bushels 
is being harvested, the locking up of the 
German ships and markets is costing the 
California farmers a pretty penny. Still, 
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NOW THAT THEY'RE EXHAUSTED: 





California barley returns a profit at 85 
cents a hundred pounds, the prevailing 
farm price. 

Prunes and apricots do not decide the 
fortunes of war, yet the shipment of these 
dried fruits into Germany has been pro- 
hibited by London. Since Germany was 
the largest single export buyer of these com- 
modities, the price of dried apricots has 
fallen from to cents to 6% cents a pound: 
prunes for the same reason have dropped 
from six to three cents a pound. More than 
four million dollars have been lifted out of 
the pockets of the California growers by the 
British order-in-council as it affects the 
value of the 80,000 tons of dried fruit now 
being harvested. 

The canning industry has likewise felt 
the blight. A goodly part of last year’s pack 
still remains unsold and there will be a 
heavy reduction in the quantity of this 
year’s pack. 

Walnuts, on the contrary, have brought 
most excellent prices and last year’s crop is 
sold out. With 12,500 tons of nuts in pros- 
pect this year as against 10,000 tons the 
preceding season, the growers have abun- 
dant cause to smile. 


THE PULMOTOR FOR BEET SUGAR 


The decline of the Western beet-sugar in- 
dustry, threatened with extinction through 
the removal of sugar duty, has been ar- 
rested and the sugar beet area remains 
stationary. Poultry, egg and butter prices 
all along the Pacific Coast have been good. 
Australia and New Zealand, erstwhile ex- 
porters of butter to the Pacific Coast, are 
now importing this commodity in large 
quantities from San Francisco and Van- 
couver as a result of prolonged drought; 
they have even been obliged to import car- 
goes of hay to help tide their stock over. 

Since early spring export purchases of 
Pacific Coast salmon have increased rapidly. 
Last year’s pack has been cleaned up at 
good prices. Fresh deciduous fruits this 
summer are bringing better prices east of 
the Rockies than last year and the North- 
western apple crop, though less than normal 
in quantity, will be marketed at a handsome 
profit to the growers this fall. The returns 
from berries and melons are satisfactory. 

The weakest spot in the Western eco- 
nomic fabric is the lumber industry. Even 
there the renewal of buying by the railroads 
and the depleted condition of retail lumber 
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yards in the Middle West promise sub- 
stantial improvement after the harvests. 

Of the Far West’s three basic industries, 
agriculture, mining and lumbering, two are 
in most excellent condition and the third is 
beginning to show signs of improvement 
after a long period of depression, though a 
radical change is not to be expected until 
peace returns. Considering the size of this 
year’s tourist crop, the West has no reason 
either for complaint or worry. 


Live Seals, Dead Foxes and Congress 


HE Pribilof Islands are the breeding 
grounds of the fur seal. Upon these 
islands during the breeding season 
the surplus males are—or rather were— 
killed for the sake of their pelts. The car- 
casses were left on the ground and served 











A BLUE FOX ON ST. PAUL ISLAND 


Owing to Congressional muddling the foxes of the 

Pribilof islands, deprived of seal meat, are eating one 

another during the winter. Each dead fox means a loss 
of a hundred dollars for its fur 


as the principal food of the blue fox during 
the long arctic winter. 

Six fox skins in 1913 brought $158 each: 
more than four hundred fox skins were 
taken, and the proceeds went into the 
coffers of the United States. 

Two years ago pelagic sealing was stopped 
by international agreement. The pelagic 
hunters followed the herds on the high sea, 
shot male and iemale seals without dis- 
crimination and, with every dead seal cow, 
condemned a baby seal and a seal as yet 
unborn to death. The pelagic slaughter 
was the cause of the herd’s rapid decline. 

When Congress prohibited pelagic sealing, 
it also prohibited the annual killing of 
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THE STANFORD CREW THAT SURPRISED THE EASTERN ROWING SHARPS ON THE HUDSON 
Variously rated as a dark horse, a joke, an aggregation of beef without sufficient training, the Pacific Coast 


champions defeated Syracuse, Columbia and Pennsylvania. 


Had they started their final spurt tive seconds earlier, 


or had they drawn a better position, they would have beaten Cornell, which won by hali a length. The powerful 
crew from the Pacific finished one and one-fifth of a second behind the leaders, a remarkable performance when 
it is considered that the crew had to travel by train from the campus to training quarters o1 San Francisco bay 


surplus, useless bachelor seals for five years, 
thereby depriving the United States, Eng- 
land, Russia and Japan of a nice little revenue 
without benefiting the herd in the least. 
This action of Congress deprived the blue 
foxes of the islands of their principal winter 
food. Two winters ago and last winter 
they ate pelts worth $100 a piece, pelts 
worn by the weaker foxes. They will live 
on costly fox skins and meat again this 
coming winter—unless Congress sees to it 
that they are fed. Renewal of killing 
operations among the male seals would 
automatically save the foxes. If the bache- 
lor seals remain protected, the blue fox will 
be a shadowy memory on the islands unless 
the government makes provisions to supply 
its valuable wards with food. 





Concerning Earthquakes 
O not be lulled to sleep by a sense of 
false security. No part of the globe’s 
surface is exempt from earthquakes. 
Fault lines traced through the Mississippi 
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valley, through Ohio, through every part 
of the United States show that at one time 
or another the Middle Western earth did 
quake, and quake most extensively. Earth- 
quakes are by no means confined to the 
Mediterranean, Japan and the west coast 
of the two Americas. Southern Germany 
had a violent shock two months ago, and 
the records of both history and geology 
prove that every part of the Ncrth American 
continent has experienced severe seizmic 
disturbances in recent times. 

This is a preamble to the statement of 
the following facts: The Imperial valley is 
almost one thousand miles distant from Mt. 
Lassen. No one has built a subway to con- 
nect the two points. The June earthquake 
in the Imperial valley was not caused by the 
northern crater. It was a purely local dis- 
turbance centering south of the line in 
Mexico, so local in character that, whereas 
El Centro was badly shaken, scarcely a 
brick was disturbed in Imperial, twenty 
miles north, or in Holtville, twenty miles 
east. No one was killed on the American 
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No one was killed during the quake. 


A FLOUR MILL AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE SOUTHERN END OF THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 
The damage was confined to two towns. 
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Communities twenty miles north 


and east were not affected at all. Comparing the earthquake fatalities with the death toll 
levied by the Cincinnati tornado, the temblor seems the lesser evil 


side; the only casualties were caused 
through the collapse of heavy mud walls of 
gambling houses and dance halls in a Mexi- 
can settlement in which murder and sudden 
death were frequent visitors, anyway. 

The Imperial valley is not worrying. Its 
artery, the irrigation system, was absolutely 
undisturbed. Though the property loss in 
a few towns was very heavy, no one fled in 
panic and rebuilding has begun. Archi- 
tects have discarded brick as a building 
material, however. Future shocks twice as 
violent will be unable to do much damage. 

In this connection it should also be stated 
that Mt. Lassen is forty miles in air line 
from the nearest railroad or town, that it 
has never yet spewn lava, mudor flames and 
that the supposed devastation wrought in 
an isolated mountain valley at its base was 
caused by melting snow laden with ashes, 
not by fluid material ejected from the crater. 
And the scattered homesteads were not 
ruined; they were raised by the addition of 
three feet of good soil which wiped out this 
year’s crops on some thirty claims. 

Professor Holway’s article on page 263 
of this issue will be found most timely and 
interesting. 





Intimidating Judges 

HERE has been more or less trouble 
I over franchise and trackage rights 
between the municipal and the pri- 
vate street railroad lines in San Francisco. 
This trouble culminated in July when the 
private company, after a full hearing, ob- 
tained an injunction against the use of cer- 
tain tracks by the municipal lines. Through 
this injunction the municipal lines would 
lose a goodly share of their exposition busi- 
ness and, in consequence, would have to 

discharge conductors and motormen. 
Twenty-four hours after the decision the 
labor union of the municipal railway em- 
ployes began recall proceedings against the 
judge who had granted the decision. So 
loud grew the clamor against the decision 
that the presiding judge of the superior 
court took the case out of the hands of the 
trial judge and practically without a hear- 
ing set the injunction aside. A second San 
Francisco judge to whom the case was to be 
assigned refused to accept the assignment. 
Is it more reprehensible to intimidate 
judges by political than by financial or social 
pressure? This question is asked without 

regard to the legal merits of the case. 
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Shall We Fight or Negotiate? 


By WALTER WILLARD 


Epitor’s NOTE: 


to the United States from the standpoint of those who favor the German cause. 


Mr. Willard discusses the developments of the war in their relation 


The 


viewpoint of those Americans who lean toward the Allies is set forth by Jerome Lana- 


field on page 261. 


the President will be ready to dis- 

patch the third note in the submarine 
controversy to Germany and the press will 
once again speculate in hysterical headlines 
upon the contents of the note and upon the 
possibility of war with Germany. Once 
more the dailies will, in flamboyant ink, 
push the United States to the very brink 
of war, not because the papers really want 
war, but because they want to create as 
flaring a sensation as possible in order to 
sell more papers. Since our sensibilities 
have become dulled to the horrors of the 
European tragedy, our feelings must needs 
be harrowed by predictions of an American 
catastrophe lest the stream of coppers and 
jitneys should diminish. 

Germany has refused to give up her sub- 
marine warfare against the merchant ves- 
sels of her enemies. Would we, if the posi- 
tions were reversed? Would we stand idly 
by if English and French and Russian troops 
were operating on our Mexican and Cana- 
dian boundaries? Would we, at the request 
of a neutral Germany, withdraw our sub- 
marines operating fin Mexican and Cana- 
dian waters against the ammunition carriers 
of our supposed enemies that German pas- 
sengers might travel in safety on them? 

But Germany is not at all anxious to 
incur the hostility of the United States. 
Germany does not want to endanger 
American lives. Germany offers to allow 
all American passenger vessels, marked as 
such and carrying no contraband, undis- 
turbed passage; she also offers all neutral 
passenger vessels, those under the Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch and Spanish 
flags, free and unhindered passage. If 
these vessels should be unable to handle 
the passenger traffic, she is willing to allow 
four of the largest English liners free passage 
under the American flag. 

Acceptance of the offer will give the 
passengers of all neutral countries ample 
opportunity to travel through the war zone 
in comfort and safety. It will open a safe 


B: the time these lines appear in print 


route across the Atlantic; it will insure the 





passengers even on belligerent liners against 
delay, detention, danger and risk of all 
kinds. 

But in all probability the President will 
refuse to accept the offer. Its acceptance 
involves the surrender of the American 
right to travel on belligerent vessels of all 
classes. Americans, for instance, exercised 
this right in the case of the “Armenian,” 
a British vessel laden with contraband. 
The “Armenian’s” British captain exer- 
cised his right to escape capture. The Ger- 
man submarine exercised its right to pre- 
vent escape by shelling the “Armenian.” 
Some twenty Americans died in the service 
of England. Yet we must refuse Germany’s 
offer, decline to travel on American ships, 
on the ships of other neutrals, on English 
liners displaying the American flag by 
permission, in order to defend the American 
right to travel on the floating arsenal of a 
belligerent power. 


ORIGIN OF SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


It may clarify the situation to review the 
developments which led to the restriction 
of the right of free travel. 

England in November declared the en- 
tire North Sea a war zone and indicated a 
certain route which the merchant vessels 
of the neutrals must not leave except at 
their own risk. This act was virtually a 
blockade of the neutral ports of Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. It en- 
abled England to remove contraband from 
neutral ships without risking its warships 
in an attempt to institute an effective block- 
ade of German ports. No such step had 
ever been taken before. 

In January the German government 
empowered the German municipalities to 
regulate the distribution and price of food- 
stuffs in order to prevent hoarding and 
speculation. France has taken a similar 
step; in England the masses are clamoring 
for like legislation against food speculators. 

England used this action of the German 
government as justification for a food 
blockade. Germany was to be starved into 











submission, even though international law 
prohibits the seizure of food destined for 
the civilian enemy population. 

If women and children were actually 
starving in Germany, if semi-famine con- 
ditions had given rise to pestilence and 
disease in Germany, would England recede 
from its illegal position and allow the im- 
portation of food into Germany? 


GERMANY’S REPLY TO ENGLAND 


Germany countered by the perfectly 
legal exercise of its right to sink enemy mer- 
chant ships which could not be taken into 
port as prizes, and by the equally legal 
destruction of neutral vessels carrying 
contraband to the enemy. 

At first the German submarines gave the 
crews of hostile vessels time to take to the 
boats, towed them close to shore. This 
practice ceased when England armed its 
trawlers and other commercial vessels, 
supplied them with hand grenades, offered 
prizes to the vessels which should ram and 
sink a submarine. In at least one instance 
this prize was paid. It is alleged by the 
Germans that the U-29 was rammed and 
sunk by a British merchant vessel carrying 
the Swedish flag. The first officer of the 
British steamer ‘‘Candidate,” sunk in the 
war zone, upon his return to the Pacific 
Coast on another British steamer, declared 
that the captain of the “Candidate,” upon 
being asked to stop and surrender, at- 
tempted to ram the submarine before run- 
ning away. Like the “Armenian,” the 
“Candidate” was stopped by shells. 

In view of these circumstances the Ger- 
mans declare that every British vessel has 
in effect become a part of England’s navy. 
The occurrences cited above show that 
there is reason for this allegation. In other 
words, so far as German submarines are 
concerned, English merchantmen have be- 
come privateers. 

Still, international law governing war- 
fare at sea does not yet recognize the 
changes brought about by the introduc- 
tion of the submarine and, notwithstanding 
the aggressive power of merchant vessels 
against submarines, the sinking of merchant 
vessels without previous warning, without 
placing crew and passengers in a place of 
safety, is still outside the law. 


ENGLAND REFUSED TO ABIDE BY LAW 


But Germany did not desire to destroy 
it did 


merchantmen and noncombatants. 
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not declare a “‘war zone” until months after 
the English example; Germany did not 
begin its submarine campaign until after 
the beginning of the British food blockade. 
And England responded by a further vio- 
lation of international law, by the famous 
order-in-council completely underbinding 
all sea-borne traffic—except in the Baltic— 
between Germany and the outside world. 

Of course American rights were most 
drastically violated by the German sub- 
marine warfare. But this warfare was 
called into being through the Allies’ vio- 
lation of the undisputed American right 
to ship its non-contraband food to the 
German civilian population. President 
Wilson stigmatized the Allies’ action as a 
breach of international law; he proposed 
that the Allies recede from their illegal 
position and that Germany refrain from its 
submarine campaign. Germany accepted 
the President’s proposal: Germany was 
willing to return to the observance of the 
rules of warfare. 


ENGLAND WAS NOT WILLING 


No steps have been taken to protect 
American rights against the Allies’ aggres- 
sion. The American protest delivered in 
March was not answered four months later. 
It was merely ignored. 

Had the United States government from 
the very beginning rigorously, unflinchingly 
insisted upon American rights on the high 
sea, had it used the embargo—the same 
kind of embargo which England through 
its command of the sea forced the neutral 
nations of Europe to declare against Ger- 
many—to enforce these rights against all 
violators, the submarine campaign against 
merchantmen would never have begun, the 
danger that threatened to draw the United 
States into the war would never have arisen. 

There was extreme lack of foresight in 
the policy which allowed the first encroach- 
ments upon American rights to go on with 
a mere protest. President Wilson should 
have recognized that the violation of our 
rights must inevitably operate to the 
benefit of one side and that the other side 
would thereby be given a plausible reason 
to retaliate at our expense. 


PEOPLE WANT TO LIVE IN PEACE 
Despite the howlings of the jingos and 
the screaming headlines of the sensational 
press, the bulk of the American people de- 
sires war with no one; the overwhelming 
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THE “BACKWARD” SEASON IN RUSSIA 


majority of the American people does not 
want to fight Germany, England, Japan or 
France on account of any incident which 
has happened so far. No voice has been 
raised demanding an ultimatum to Ger- 
many; in his secret heart every citizen 
would be glad if the negotiations over the 
“Lusitania” victims could by mutual con- 
sent be postponed until after the conclusion 
of peace. This is not a sign of cowardice; 
it is the common sense which discerns 
clearly that there is no adequate cause for 
the horror of war, the common sense which 
recognizes clearly that Germany sincerely 
desires to maintain friendly relations with 
the United States. 

When all belligerents except Germany 
fully respect American rights, not until 
then is it time to speak of wilful provoca- 
tion. And a war without wilful, inten- 
tional provocation is abhorrent to the 
American people. 

The President has the confidence of his 
fellow citizens; a stupendous responsibility 
rests upon him. If he reads the hearts of 
his countrymen aright, he will test his 
footing carefully before he takes the next 
step, he will let the knowledge that the 
people desire a peaceful settlement be his 
guide. This desire for peace is the outcome 
of the conviction that, in the present state 
of world hysteria, that invention of the 
diplomatic devil, the ultimatum, will in- 
evitably lead to war. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 


The trade of the prophet has been beset 
with many difficulties in this war. Today, 
at the end of the first year, practically 





every confident prophecy has been dis- 
proven. It is futile to make forecasts, but 
it is eminently fitting to draw a lesson from 
the events of the last few months. 

It will be remembered that Brussels was 
to be in the hands of the Allies by Christ- 
mas, that the Union Jack and the tricolor 
were to float over Constantinople by 
Easter, that the entrance of Italy into the 
war would snap the overstretched lines of the 
Germanic empires, that Kitchener’s army 
in the grand spring drive would hurl the 
Germans at least to the Rhine, that the 
Russian invasion of Hungary would be the 
signal for the vivisection of the dual mon- 
archy. 

Italy entered the war in May and the 
grand spring drive began the same month, 
but with the reverse English. It headed in 
the wrong direction, away from Hungary. 
It consisted of another one of the famous 
“strategic retreats’ which have made 
Grand Duke Nicholas renowned. This 
colossal offensive was undertaken by the 
Teutons despite the entrance of Italy into 
the war. Enormous masses of men and 
guns were hurled upon the Russians; other 
masses had to be diverted against the Ital- 
ians who, by the way, were effectually 
stopped the moment they encountered 
serious Austrian resistance. The Italians 
had behind them a year’s preparation, a 
year’s accumulation of ammunition, yet 
they failed to make the headway confidently 
predicted. 

With the bulk of the German forces busy 
in the East, with Austria attacked on three 
sides, with forces that outnumbered the 
Germans at least three to one, why didn’t 
the heralded “spring drive’ on the Western 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Is International Law Extinct? 
By JEROME LANDFIELD 


EpitTor’s NOTE: 


Mr. Landfield discusses the developments of the war in their 


relation to the United States from the standpoint of those who favor the Allies’ cause. 
The viewpoint of those Americans with German sympathies is set forth by Walter Willard 


on page 258. 


INE-TENTHS of the people one 
N meets will venture the assertion 

that International Law has gone by 
the board, that it was at best an airy con- 
ception that served well enough until put to 
the test of a real struggle. Many newspapers 
appear to takea similar view. And it is not 
strange that the conflagration of Europe 
which is shattering at a blow much of the 
content of our laboriously reared civiliza- 
tion, and causing a feeling of despair to 
come over those who have viewed the prog- 
ress of the world optimistically, should 
produce skepticism as to treaties, Geneva 
conventions and Hague conferences. In 
reality, however, such a view is superficial 
and not justified. 

International Law has been variously 
defined. A large German school has held 
that it was merely a code of international 
politeness, and since states are, according 
to the same school, the sole judges of their 
own conduct, and treaties simply tem- 
porary expressions of relative strength, 
to be broken when a disparity in strength 
makes it feasible, this international code of 
politeness may be thrown aside at the 
first demand of political or military ex- 
pediency. It need hardly be pointed out 
how pernicious is such a doctrine nor is it 
necessary to give illustrations of its applica- 
tion by cynical Prussian authority. 

Opposed to this is the sound and scholarly 
view of such jurists as Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock. International Law is a code embody- 
ing the consensus of international morality 
and has been developed in a manner anal- 
ogous to our common law, which antedates 
both legislation and pclice sanction. So 
far from being dead, International Law is 
today stronger than ever. Criminal vio- 
lations of it in submarine warfare, in the 
poisoning of wells, in the use of poisonous 
gases, in collective punishment of civilian 
populations, in breaches of neutrality, have 
not altered the sense of international mor- 
ality, which is the sanction for International 
Law, simply because there is no police 
power to punish the offender. They have 


rather strengthened this moral sense thus 
outraged and it may well be doubted if 
ever again a nation, even if it believes itself 
at bay against a ring of enemies about to 
destroy it, will thus flout the code which 
centuries of civilization have toilsomely 
built up, and which as a matter of fact is 
embodied in the municipal law of many 
states. 
VON JAGOW’S GRIM HUMOR 

After a long delay the German Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, von Jagow, despatched 
to America on July gth, his answer to our 
second note on submarine warfare and the 
sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania.” At first sight 
it looks as if the head of the German foreign 
office had gone out of his way to indulge 
in a species of sardonic humor, laughing 
at us good-humoredly but cynically. He 
asks us to believe that England began the 
mine planting in the North Sea, that Eng- 
land seized food cargoes illegally, and says: 
“While our enemies thus loudly and openly 
proclaimed war without mercy until our 
utter destruction, we were conducting war 
in self-defense for our national existence 
and for the sake of peace of an assured 
permanency.” He takes it for granted 
that the American Government will under- 
stand and appreciate the sacred duty of the 
Imperial Government ‘“‘in the fight which 
has been forced upon Germany by its ad- 
versaries,” and then he goes on to say: 
“The case of the ‘Lusitania’ shows with 
horrible clearness to what jeopardizing of 
human lives the manner of conducting war 
employed by our adversaries leads.” 

But von Jagow is not joking. All this 
is dead serious. He believes what he says 
and expects us to believe it also. He does 
not mention his earlier charge that the 
“Lusitania” was armed, but he does seek 
to convey the impression that the boat was 
really sunk by the explosion of the ammuni- 
tion she carried! In short his only answer 
to our demand that in the interest of hu- 
manity Germany obey the laws which 
prescribes visit and search, and the re- 
moval of passengers and crew prior to a 
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justifiable sinking of a belligerent merchant 
vessel, is that his government will do all it 
can to prevent the jeopardizing of the lives 
of American citizens, and suggests a pas- 
senger service of neutral vessels under the 
American flag, our government meanwhile 
guaranteeing that there is no contraband 
on board. Considered as an index to the 
obsession of the German mind which led 
to this deliberately planned war, it is 
quite the most interesting document that 
has yet appeared. 


THE OBSESSION OF PERSECUTION 


The winnowing of tons of war literature 
yields much chaff and very little grain. 
Little by little after a year of calamity and 
horror, we are beginning to take note of 
many things that help to explain the war’s 
origin, and per contra throw some light upon 
its possible conclusion. Those who in the 
light of recent developments study the 
history of Prussia’s rise to the hegemony of 
the German States, the control of educa- 
tion, the story of German colonization and 
commerce, now understand that when a 
year ago Germany began the war, the 
whole German people believed themselves 
threatened by a conspiracy engineered by 
England, who sought to crush Germany to 
remove a commercial rival making inroads 
into her prosperity. It is not necessary 
here to point out the absurdity of this. 
How England’s free trade policy, and the 
absolute financial and political autonomy 
of the great colonies of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa gave the 
lie to this charge is too well known. The 
important fact is that this belief of the 
German people, cultivated by the authori- 
ties, has grown into the delusion of persecu- 
tion, into a national mental obsession. 
Only thus can one explain their utter failure 
to understand the psychology of other peo- 
ples, and their hysterical, unthinking de- 
votion to the cause of absolutism. The 
first symptom of this delusion of persecution 
is the belief that everyone else is the victim 
of false information. From the beginning 
of the war Germans have urged that we in 
America were prejudiced because of the 
false information we received, forgetting 
that not only did we receive all the news 
that American correspondents in Germany 
were permitted to send, but also that Ger- 
mans alone of all the belligerents maintained 
a news propaganda in this country. Just 
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now Herr von Jagow in a plea for the res- 
toration of a German direct cable, charges 
that England cut the cable to prevent Ger- 
many’s side of the war being placed before 
the world in its true light! Similarly the 
Kaiser violently arraigned the English in a 
telegram he sent to the Grand Duke of 
Baden for their injury to civilians in the 
bombardment of Karlsruhe. The symptoms 
of the delusion of persecution are every- 
where in evidence. 
WILL IT CONTINUE? 

Stirred to heights of patriotism by this 
delusion and backed by marvelous organi- 
zation, the German people have performed 
prodigies of valor. They have borne un- 
flinchingly enormous losses which have 
swallowed up forty per cent of their men 
of military age. But such a spirit partakes 
of the nature of hysteria and the struggle is 
being prolonged on nerve. Will their 
nerves finally give way under the strain? 
Already there are signs that seem to indicate 
a coming collapse. The socialists, less 
ready than others to swallow ready-made 
opinions, are being faintly heard. Doubts 
as to whether after all the suspicions con- 
cerning their neighbors were well grounded, 
find quiet utterance. A letter just received 
here which somehow or other escaped the 
eye of the censor indicates a belief in some 
parts of Germany that the recent drive in 
Galicia and violent attack in the West 
mark their final effort in an attempt to 
make a great show of strength prior to 
overtures for peace. When the Germans 
were turned back from Paris and their 
shipping driven from the seas, their last 
hope of success perished, and to prolong the 
struggle on nerve is only to invite heavier 
destruction. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE STRAITS 


Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton has undertaken 
the toughest task of the war. The Gallipoli 
peninsula presents about the most difficult 
terrain for military operations anywhere 
and to its natural features are added a 
stubborn foe well officered and ingenious 
obstacles. After the failure of the fleet to 
force the Dardanelles it was realized that 
the only hope lay in a combined effort of 
naval and land forces. The reduction of 
the forts that guard the straits must be by a 
land attack in the rear. 

The peninsula is rugged and broken with 
sharp cliffs rising from the sea or from 




















Aloot, unshadowed, close to God it stands 





And works the wonder of the Master’s will, 
Triumphant in its mighty power to fill 
The wasting places of earth’s leveling lands. 
—Mary Gorpon Hoiway. 


WHEN LASSEN WAKES 


THE REJUVENATION OF A CALIFORNIA VOLCANO* 


By RULIFF S. HOLWAY 
Associate Professor of Physical Geography, University of California 


URING the past year, as the news- 
paper accounts of Lassen’s volcanic 
eruptions reached the people, were 
their minds completely filled with the 
thought of the terror and dread experi- 
enced by nearby inhabitants of the region? 
Or with this sympathetic dread was there 
mingled an intense longing to be near 
enough to that center of interest to watch 
some of the processes by which the earth 
has been and is being created? The wrong 
viewpoint spoils many a man’s enjoyment 
of his surroundings. The writer of this 
article desires the reader to take a proper 
and reasonable viewpoint as he visualizes 
the following description of some of the 
most interesting and most thoroughly en- 
joyable of all the wonderful phenomena 
which nature so generously displays in car- 
rying on her physiographic work in Cali- 
fornia. 
The charm of California’s climate has 
been portrayed many times—the pleasant 
sunshine and the rainfall adjusted with so 


much consideration to the seasons in order 
to meet the needs of outdoor life in summer. 
The writer indorses all that has been told 
of these beneficent phenomena, despite the 
fact that sometimes the desert sunshine 
claims its victims and that sometimes wind 
and rain destroy life and property even on 
the temperate Pacific slope. The writer 
does protest, however, against the unwar- 
ranted prejudice which exists in some minds 
against the equally natural and normal 
phenomena which nature exhibits in earth- 
quakes and in volcanic eruptions. Were 
sunshine and rain to come as infrequently 
as do earthquakes and volcanic outbursts, 
they too might be regarded with super- 
stitious terror until the nature of the 
phenomena was understood. Could earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions be predicted 
as accurately as are total eclipses of the 
sun (once so terrifying to our ancestors) 
students of the earth-shaping forces would 
gather from all parts of the world to wit- 
ness these phenomena as do astronomers 


*The Carnegie Institution is sending Dr. Arthur L. Day and Dr. E. S. Shepherd, who have been investigating the Hawaiian 
volcanoes, to make a special report upon Lassen 


Peak. 
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and lovers of the sublime in nature when 
they cross continents and seas to reach a 
designated spot from which to observe the 
magnificent spectacle made by the moon 
shutting off entirely the light of the sun. 

For more than a year we have had in 
the northern part of the state a series of 
volcanic outbursts increasing in variety and 
in intensity which may yet rival or exceed 
the phenomena of a total solar eclipse. 
But do you ask what possible excuse there 
can be for classifying, even remotely, earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions with such 
ordinary and beneticial phenomena as rain 
and sunshine or the motions of the sun 
and planets? Man is but just beginning 
to learn the secrets of nature, but to Him 
to whom ‘ta thousand years are but as a 
watch in the night” it may well be that 
the preservation of this earth through 
future under conditions somewhat 
resembling those of the present may be as 
important as administering to the needs of 
the present generation. Were it not for 
the fact that the internal forces of the earth 
are continually acting to uplift land masses 
above sea-level, the lands occupied by 
man would long ago have been worn down 
and washed into the sea. In the operation 
of these internal forces in thus elevating 
the land masses, earthquakes and volcanoes 
seem to be a natural and inevitable ac- 
companiment and as such are to be en- 
joyed even though like sunshine and rain 
they may at times bring disaster to the 
human family in its present state of ad- 
vancement. 

But 7s Lassen Peak a rea’ volcano? This 
question has been put to the writer often 
during the past year and it is a natural 
query which may arise in the mind of his 
reader now. Reducing various technical 
scientific definitions to their lowest terms 
it may be stated that a volcano is primarily 
a hole in the ground out of which the in- 
ternal forces of the earth have thrown or 
are throwing rock in various forms and 
sizes, thus building up a more or less conical 
mountain around the hole. To distinguish 
the true from various pseudo volcanoes 
there remains one prime essential to this 
condensed definition. .1f some time tn its 
history the material ejected must be fresh 
lava, red hot, or molten rock. This latter 


ages 


condition has not been met by Lassen Peak 
during its present rejuvenation but it un- 
doubtedly existed in the past and very prob- 
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ably will recur in the near future. Vesuvius 
and other well known volcanoes frequently 
have eruptions similar to Lassen’s recent 
outbursts. The noted eruption of Bandai- 
san in Japan, on July 15, 1888, is an in- 
stance. This old volcanic cone, nearly one 
hundred and eighty miles from Yokohama, 
had been without sign of life for a thousand 
years of recorded history, yet with only a 
few minutes of warning consisting of rum- 
blings and moderate earthquake shocks the 
entire top of the mountain was blown away 
in some fifteen to twenty explosions lasting 
altogether less than a half hour. There was 
no fresh lava or pumice ejected. Ash and 
steam were projected upward about four 
thousand feet, but the main force of the 
explosion was nearly horizontal, carrying 
destruction in a northerly direction for about 
four miles. This instance has passed into 
scientific literature as an unquestioned vol- 
canic eruption. 

On May twenty-second of this vear an 
explosive eruption from the crater of Lassen 
Peak, itself nearly two miles above sea- 
level, projected a column of steam, dust 
and rock fragments to a measured height of 
four miles above the mountain top. To the 
eastward along a relatively narrow zone for 
an observed distance of nine miles, snow- 
fields were completely covered with rock- 
fragments; some of the latter over six inches 
in length were found almost six miles from 
the crater. The eruptions of two or three 
days earlier acting on the winter’s snow and 
on the accumulated volcanic dust or ‘‘ashes”’ 
from the many outbursts of the previous 
year, resulted in the disastrous floods along 
Hat creek. These and other phenomena to 
be described more fully, together with the 
past history of the mountain, are certainly 
sufficient to remove any lingering doubt as 
to the true volcanic nature of the recent 
activity of Lassen Peak. 

In relatively recent time, as geologists 
count time, but from the standpoint of the 
student of human affairs far back in the 
past, or in figures probably a few million 
years ago at least, the internal forces of the 
earth forced out through its crust frequent 
and copious flows of lava, in what is now 
known as the northwestern part of the 
United States. The 250,000 square miles of 
land finally covered, some of it to a depth of 
three thousand or more feet, include north- 
eastern California and portions of Idaho, 
Washington and Nevada as well. Some of 



































of steam, dust aud rock fragments to a measured 


spectacle was wonderfully beautiful viewed from towns along the Sacramento river 
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On May 22nd, of this year, an explosive eruption from the crater of Lassen Peak projected a column —[ 
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ight of four miles above the mountain top. The 
All lingering doubt 


has been removed as to the true volcanic nature of the recent activity of Lassen Peak 
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this lava was thrown out from the many 
volcanic cones scattered over this extensive 
area, but the greater part of the flow is be- 
lieved to have welled up from great fissures, 
thence spreading over the country filling 
river valleys, covering ordinary hills and 
leaving only the tops of the mountain 
groups protruding above the surface. The 
great ridge developed along the western rim 
of this old lava field is known as the Cascade 
mountains. Along this ridge lie the major 


volcanoes, of which Baker, Rainier, Hood 
and Shasta were possibly the most familiar 
until Lassen Peak, the southernmost great 
cone of the Cascades, entered on May 30, 
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1914, upon a fresh period of activity. 
That Lassen Peak was formerl;, an active 
volcano had been recognized by every sci- 
entific observer; the general shape of the 
cone and the fact that it is composed of vol- 
canic rock and stands in a great lava field 
precluded all other interpretations. Fur- 
thermore volcanic activity was not entirely 
extinct, for the existence of numerous hot 
springs and boiling mud pots around the 
base of the mountain was discovered by the 
earliest settlers. Sulphur deposits are great- 
est near Soupan Springs, but sulphurous 
gases are found in all the hot spring areas. 
On a ridge nearly eight thousand feet in 
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elevation about two and one-half miles 
southerly from Lassen Peak is a crater-like 
depression known as Bumpass Hell. Within 
this great bowl are found numerous mineral 
springs of varying temperatures, mud gey- 
sers and boiling mud pools, some of them so 
jet black that they are known as “‘ink pots.” 
A mile and a quarter west of Drakesbad at 
the head of Hot Spring valley lies the 
Devil’s Kitchen, an area similar to Bumpass 
Hell, and 


the most 


one of 
accessible 
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pression of a former crater, approximately 
four hundred feet in depth and from one- 
quarter to three-eighths of a mile in diam- 
eter. The rocks about and within it were 
much weathered from continued exposure. 
The fact that the eroded rim of the crater’s 
bowl had a deep notch in the west, and a 
lower one in the east, gave the false im- 
pression of a double peak, when the moun- 
tain was viewed from certain directions. 

On the day follow- 
ing the outburst of 





places in which to 
witness these phe- 
nomena. The latest 
lava flow in the past 
history of the region 
occurred at Cinder 
Cone, about ten 
miles northeasterly 
from Lassen, and is 
well known from 
Professor J. S. Dil- 
ler’s description in 
one of the U. S. 
Geological Folios. 
This interesting cone 
is practically un- 
touched by erosion; 
from its base has is- 
sued a thick viscous 
lava stream which 
flowed slowly with 
an almost vertical 
front and dammed a 
small valley. Snag 
lake formed by this 
dam owes its name 
to the fact that trees 
killed by the water 








May 30, 1914, the 
eruption which ini- 
tiated the rejuvena- 
tion of the volcano, 
a visit to the moun- 
tain top revealed a 
new vent some twen- 
ty-five by forty feet 
in size, not in the 
center of the old 
crater but on the 
inner slope of the 
northern portion of 
the rim. The erup- 
tions of June 1 and 
2 greatly enlarged 
the opening, and 
measurement proved 
its length on June 4 
to be 275 feet. The 
next half dozen erup- 
tions culminating in 
the vigorous out- 
burst on themorning 
of June 14 still fur- 
ther enlarged the 
opening. It was not 
until this eruption 

















are still standing in 
it. Cinder Cone has 
been madea national 
monument because 
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The beginning of an eruption. Standing on 

the very rim of the old crater, the photograph- 

er caught the ascending column, then ran for 

his life with the hot stones falling about him 
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occurred that the 
fact of real volcanic 
activity at Lassen 
Peak was generally 








of the many interest- 
ing volcanic phenomena preserved there. 
Reports gathered by anthropologists among 
the Indians of this region indicate that pos- 
sibly there was an explosive dust eruption 
from some vent in this general vicinity about 
t84o to 1850. Whether these reports be 
‘ue or not, such an eruption did not issue 
from the main peak of Lassen, for up to 1914 
its bare top showed no evidence of a recent 
vent, nor of recent deposits of volcanic ash. 
Prior to the present activity, the top of 
Lassen did show distinctly the bowl-like de- 


recognized, and also 
that there was a possibility of danger to life 
and property. In the summer of 1913 the U. 
S. Forest Service had built and occupied a 
lookout house on the highest crag of the old 
crater rim. Interest in this station accounts 
for the many visits to the crater by the 
forest rangers and for the record of erup- 
tions kept by Forest Supervisor Rushing at 
his headquarters, eleven miles from the peak 
by air-line measurement. The visits to the 
lookout house after June 14 showed three 
large holes in its roof made by falling stones. 











On the morning of that eruption a party of 
sight-seers had reached the rim of the old 
crater and were watching the steam and 
“smoke” (probably steam darkened by 
dust) when the eruption suddenly began. 
Without warning a dark column shot up- 
ward with a great roar and the air was filled 


When Lassen Wakes: 


Ruliff S. Holway 


Of the hundred or more recorded erup- 
tions of Lassen Peak the greatest by far oc- 
curred on May 22 of this year. The column 
of steam and dust was a wonderfully im- 
pressive sight even when witnessed from 
Red Bluff or Marysville, the latter over 
eighty miles away. The height of the col- 
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sought the shel- 
ter of an over- 
hanging rock 
and saw the fall- 
ing rocks rush by 
him. Only one 
person, Mr. 
Lance Graham, 
was hurt and he 
fortunately 
caped with no 
more serious in- 
jury than a 
broken — collar- 
bone and a bad- 
ly gashed shoul- 
der. During Sep- 
tember, — prob- 
ably on the 29th, 
the forest look- 


co 


out house was 
completely de- 
molished. 


The history of 
the recent activ- 
ity of Lassen 
Peak in the in- 
terval from May 
30, 1914, to May 
20, 1915, almost 
a year, may be 
summed up 
briefly asa series 
of explosive 
eruptions of 
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ituated to give an exhibition with the 
of serious damage f 

i Red Bluff, forty-five miles away, is 
L a type of the towns taking pride in the spectacie 


instrument for 
measuring the 
height of clouds) 
the United 
States Weather 
Bureau Station 
at Red Bluff 
found the .col- 
umn to be at 
least 20,000 feet 
above the top 
of the mountain 
or about © six 
miles above the 
level of the sea. 
The ejected ma- 
terial was car- 
ried rapidly 
eastward by 
westerly winds 
prevailing at 
that great 
height. At Eagle 
lake forty miles 
farther east, the 
fragments were 
as large as Coarse 
sand; fine dust 
was reported as 
far eastward as 
Winnemucca in 
Nevada. In 
these respects 
the eruption of 
May 22 wassim- 
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steam, volcanic 

dust and stones, with an enlargement of the 
initial vent of twenty-five by forty feet to 
an opening which seen on March 15 ap- 
proximated a thousand feet in length. 
The eruptions during the latter part of May, 
1915, were notable for their greater vio- 
lence and also for the marked change 


which took place in the development of the 
crater itself. 





ilar to those pre- 
ceding except for its greater intensity. At 
the crater itself, however, a new order of 
events had been initiated. 

On May 27, the writer's party arrived at 
the crater, after a most fatiguing climb 
through the snow. We expected to see an 
opening still larger and deeper than that 
photographed on March 15. On reaching 
the southerly rim of the old crater instead 
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» old crater was a yawning 
bodily upward by the 
fof 











of looking into a yawning chasm we were 
astounded to see an almost level plateau of 
ugly bare rocks with hissing steam escaping 
from the many cracks and crevices, and the 
shimmering air above all telling of the 
heated rocks below. Strange as it may 
seem, those of us who had visited the vol- 
cano before found this uplifted level moun- 
tain top more awe-inspiring than the former 
depths of the crater leading down directly 
to the internal forces which had produced 
the great explosions. Closer inspection re- 
vealed the fact that the crater had not been 
filled by ejected material but that the en- 
tire floor of the old crater had been shoved 
bodily upward. The old crater rim dipped 
downward toward the interior from twenty 
to thirty feet and there met the almost 
vertical wall of the uplifted center. Photo- 
graphs of the mountain taken June Io-11 
from the northwest and northeast slopes 
show very clearly the edge of the uplifted 
interior through the gaps in the rim of the 
ancient crater. 

The cause of this uplift seems to the 
writer to be, most probably, the immense 
pressure of the lava below. It is difficult to 
conceive of steam pressure uplifting so even- 
ly a broken and jagged mass of rocks. 

In 1902 Mt. Pelée, a long dormant vol- 
cano in the West Indies, broke into ex- 
plosive eruptions which continued into the 
following year. After a number of severe 
eruptions it was discovered that the central 
cone was being shoved upward. This cone, 
known as Pelée’s Spine, finally reached an 
elevation over a thousand feet above the 
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> entire floor had been shoved 


the lava beiow. Evidently the central cone 


of Mt Pelée, in the West Indies 
old crater. At Lassen Peak there appears to 
be the initial stage of such an uplift of the 
central cone—an upliitt which may or may 
not be continued. 

Lassen Peak is fortunately situated for 
the purpose of giving an exhibition of vol- 
canic activity with the minimum danger of 
serious damage to property or of risk to 
human life. For many miles in every direc- 
tion the land is largely included in Lassen 
Peak National Forest and consequently 
there are but few permanent residents. The 
snowfall in winter is very heavy; the sum- 
mer influx of stockmen and campers does 
not begin until June and of these but a 
small number remain until October. The 
direct injury to visitors so far has been con- 
fined to the single case already mentioned. 
The damage to property has been limited 
to the flood down Hat creek and Lost creek 
on the north side of the mountain. The 
headwaters of these creeks lie near together 
on the northeast flank of the mountain. At 
the base of the cone at an elevation of 6,600 
feet and about two miles from the crater, 
the two creeks are within less than a half 
mile of each other and are separated by a 
low ridge from too to 150 feet above the 
creek beds. The headwater gorge of Lost 
creek is almost straight and heads against 
the topmost crag of Lassen where the forest 
lookout house formerly stood. This nearly 
straight gorge opens squarely out on the 
flat topped ridge between the creeks. In 
this gorge the winds drift the winter’s snows, 
making a huge snow field which lasts 
through the summer. During the period in 
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which Lassen has been erupting ashes the 
wind has drifted them also into this same 
gorge, making the conditions ideal fora flood 
of mud and water. 

Naturally this hot volcanic dust has 
melted the snow and caused mud _ flows. 
The writer has followed actually flowing 
mud on the side of the cone to the edge of 
the crater and found at the head of the flow 
dry dust wherever the rim was bare rock 
and moistened dust where it rested on snow, 
thus disproving the current reports that 
mud flows really issued from within the 
crater itself. On the crater rim no mud 
either wet or dry has been discovered which 
seemed to have been ejected from the crater. 
The most reasonable theory for the big 
flood down the two creeks, the swiftness and 
power of which can scarcely be exaggerated, 
seems to be the following, viz.: that on the 
accumulated mass of snow and volcanic dust 
in Lost Creek Gorge there fell a mass of 
steam and dust from the eruption of May 
20, a mixture which probably came in a 
blast directed downward by a sudden ex- 
plosion. Two miles from the crater the 
forest trees lie in parallel lines pointing away 
from the mountain top. A similar down- 
ward blast but of greater violence occurred 
at Mt. Pelée in 1902, causing the destruc- 
tion of a city at its base. 

There were also many reports that the 
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volcano had ejected red hot boulders and 
molten lava. The writer examined the 
rocks in several of the localities credited 
with having received such deposits but so 
far has found none differing from the char- 
acteristic rocks of the old crater. Nor were 
there found any rocks old or fresh, bearing 
evidence of recent fusion. It seems very 
probable that molten lava has been near 
the surface and it is quite possible that small 
quantities have been ejected. There are 
many reports from trustworthy people that 
“flames” have been seen. The writer with 
a good field glass watched until after dark 
the diminishing puffs of steam and dust of 
the eruption of June 16. Shortly after sun- 
set he saw apparently most perfect flames 
shoot up from the crater’s rim. However, 
as the sun sank lower those apparent flames 
became entirely dark except for the highest 
part of the column. A minute or two later 
the entire jet became wholly dark. There 
remain however, reports of luminous ob- 
jects and glows seen three or more hours 
after sunset for which the writer can not 
account. As a student of earth forms he 
frankly avows his hope that this old vol- 
cano after its long rest during which its 
flanks were deeply scoured by glaciers and 
heaped with morainal deposits may yet be 
warmed to a more vigorous youth by glow- 
ing streams of fresh lava. 























‘he action of hot voleanie dust upon the snow caused mighty floods of mud down the mountain, 
The action of hot v a i ] 

Two miles from the erater, in Lost Creek gorge, the forest trees lie in parallel lines pointing 
away from the mountain top, as the result of a downward blast from an explosion 


























“Tranced in slunber's sway, the city at its feet’ 


From Russian Hill 


By INA COOLBRITH 


Night and the hill to me! Tranceéd in slumber’s sway, 
Silence no sound that jars; The city at its feet. 

Above, of stars a sea; A tang of salty spray 
Below, a sea of stars! Blends with the odors sweet 


From garden-close and wall, 
Where the madrono stood, 
And tangled chaparral, 
In the old solitude. 
































“Above, of stars a sea; below, a sea of stars!” 































Here, from the Long Ago, 
Rezanov’s sailors sleep; 

There the Presidio; 

Beyond the pluméd steep; 


The waters, mile on mile, 
Foam-fringed with feathery white; 
The beaconed fortress isle, 
And Yerba Buena’s light. 





O hill of memories! 
Thy scroll so closely writ 
With song, that bough and breeze 


And bird should utter it: 


Hill of desire and dream, 
Youth’s visions manifold, 

That still in beauty gleam 
From the sweet days of old! 


Ring out thy solemn tone, 
O far off Mission bell! 
I keep the tryst, alone 
With one who loved me well. 


A voice I may not hear! 
Face that I may not see, 
Yet know a Presence near 
To watch the hour with me... 


How stately and serene 

The moon moves up the sky; 
How silverly between 

The shores her footprints lie! 





FOS 


Peace that no shadow mars! 
Night and the hill to me! 

Below, a sea of stars! 
Above, of stars a sea! 


ce ee 





























“How silverly between the shores her footprints lie!’’ 
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of woodland choristers, swung high 

in a fir tree proclaiming to the 
Yucatan jungle his profound conviction 
that the world was beautiful and hence 
provocative of joy. In a grassy plain be- 
low him a buzzard, gorged to repletion on 
the remains of a jaguar’s kill, whetted his 
foul beak against the victim’s ribs and with 
dismal croak proclaimed the gospel that 
comes of a full stomach. At the root of a 
young banana shoot a brilliant snake, of 
the deadly family Lachesis Lancelatus, lay 
coiled convenient to the runway of a bush- 
mouse, awaiting such gifts as a beneficent 
nature might provide. Thus the stage, set 
for the first act in a drama of life and death 
and love. 

Presently a man emerged into the glade 
from the mahogany and fir forest. He was 
walking and breaking trail, leading by a 
hair rope a pretty sorrel jennet, his riding 
animal. Following him came six burros, 
barely visible under white canvas-covered 
packs and barely moving under the com- 


A MEXICAN mocking bird, sweetest 
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bined muscular and vocal activities of 
another man who, mounted on a black 
jennet, formed the rear guard of the cav- 
alcade. 

Both men were young—under thirty— 
and originally they had been white. Now 
they were baked to a bricky brown. The 
man in the rear wore a peaked Mexican 
sombrero, albeit of rational proportions as 
to brim. This hat, combined with his com- 
plexion and his handsome saddle mule, 
would at first glance have proclaimed him 
a Mexican had he remained silent—which, 
however, he did not elect to do; for in ad- 
dition to his persuasive pleadings to the 
dilatory burros, couched in the language 
of the United States of America, suddenly 
he lifted his voice in song, to proclaim his 
nativity beyond any lingering doubt, had 
there been any one present to doubt it— 
for the ballad he sang was that ancient 
horror yclept “The Sidewalks of New York.” 

The buzzard rose heavily on wildly 
flapping wings and sailed away over the 
top of the jungle. The mocking bird, 
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noting the fright of the buzzard, ceased 
his carol and bent the full energy of eye 
and ear to detect the invader. A_bush- 
mouse, scampering heedless to his death 
adown his runway, paused, turned quickly 
and fled from the approaching singer. The 
snake struck, nevertheless, but he was an 
inch short; whereat rage against the tres- 
passers who had warned his prey seized 
upon him. Sullenly he recoiled himself 
at the roots of the young banana tree. 

The man léading the sorrel jennet 
glanced back at his companion and grinned. 

“Well, that’s a little better, Jimmy,” 
he called. “If you must expand your soul 
in song, sing of home by all means. I’m 
beginning to get pretty well bored with 
‘La Paloma’ and ‘Sobre Las Olas’ and ‘La 
Golondrina’ and the rest of those Mexican 
madrigals.” 

“New York is no home of mine, young 
man,’ shouted Jimmy. ‘Nevertheless, I 
shall sing of home,” and he bawled aloud 
that classic of thirty years agone—‘The 
Boston Burglar.” 





I was born in Boston City, a place you all know 
well, 

Brought up by honest parents, and to you the 
truth I'll tell. 

When first I was arrested and sent— 


At the very beginning of the song the 
man leading the sorrel jennet groaned and 
stooped for a clod of turf to hurl at the 
troubadour; and as Fate has her own pe- 
culiar methods of creating a situation, she 
willed it that the man should thrust his 
hand to earth close to the young banana 
shoot where the snake lurked in a sulk at 
the loss of his bush-mouse. Quite unhesi- 
tatingly the reptile struck, and after the 
habit of his particular species, without 
warning. His fangs sank deep in the net- 
work of veins an inch from the heel of the 
man’s hand. 

The bitten one cursed and drew back 
from the banana tree in such haste as to 
frighten the animal he was leading. The 
beast squatted and snorted in terror, and 
Jimmy ceased his song. 

“What’s up, Fanny?” he demanded. 

“Come here quickly, Jimmy. I’m snake- 
bitten.” 

With a quick rush Jimmy came on the 
black jennet; in a bound he was out of the 
saddle and beside his companion. 
“Where, Fanny?” he demanded. Al- 
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ready he was tearing a strip from his hand- 
kerchief to form a tourniquet. 

Fanny held up his hand and indicated 
the two blood spots on his wrist: The 
thumb of his left hand was pressed tightly 
above the wound. Quickly his friend rolled 
up Fanny’s sleeve, slipped the rude tourni- 
quet around the arm below the elbow and 
using the handle of his knife as a lever he 
twisted until the band of cloth sunk deep 
into the flesh and stopped the circulation. 

“Now,” said Jimmy, “hold that and tell 
me what kind of a snake it was.” 

“T don’t know, Jimmy. He’s under that 
banana tree.” 

Jimmy drew the broad leaves aside and 
peered in. The reptile was still there; a 
large fellow, yellowish-brown on the back 
with bright red sides, irregularly banded 
with dark stripes, with a thick black line 
from its eyes to the back of his neck. From 
the gun-boot on his saddle Jimmy took a 
shot-gun and forever ended that snake’s 
activities. 

“Tl load the hypodermic and give you 
a shot of permanganate where the fangs 
went in,” he said very soberly, as he re- 
turned the gun to the saddle. 

“Fer-de-lance, eh?” queried Fanny. 

Jimmy’s silence was an affirmative an- 
swer. His hand trembled as he loaded the 
hypodermic syringe and inserted the needle. 

“Name o’ Heaven, Fanny! How did it 
happen?” he demanded, and a frightened 
note was all too apparent in his tones. 

“Stumbled and stretched out my hand 
to save myself,” lied Fanny bravely. 

“Well, we have some strychnine and 
whisky to stimulate the heart action, al- 
though crotalin poison is very depressing. 
What’s your normal heart beat, Fanny?” 

““Seventy-six, full and strong—according 
to my life insurance policy.” 

Jimmy inserted the needle, first in one 
fang puncture and then in the next, and 
shot home a generous charge of sterilized 
solution of permanganate of potash, a 
little bottle of which he carried in his saddle 
bags for just such an emergency. 

“If the poison hasn’t got beyond the 
tourniquet, what with the fright and ex- 
citement, your heart ought to be doing 
ninety.” 

He placed his finger on Fanny’s left 
pulse and counted. When he snapped his 
watch case shut and looked up at his 
friend, there were tears in his eyes. 
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It’s a bad sign, and 
Perhaps, if 


“Sixty-four, Fanny. 
this is no time for sentiment. 
you have any letters to write—”’ 

“T had a notion the brute reached a 
vein, Jimmy. I’m a goner, I guess.”’ 

“Well, you’re going to be a mighty sick 
man, Fanny. Even if you don’t pass out, 
this bite will leave serious after-effects for 
months.” He drew a flask from his saddle 
bag. “Help yourself to the whisky, Fanny, 
while I make camp. It’s fairly open ground 
here and I'll scout around for more snakes.” 

“You'll find a pad and a pencil in my 
saddle bags, Jimmy. Please get them for 
me and then lash this 
tourniquet. I’m weary 
holding it.” 

Jimmy complied; then 
he drove the burros in- 
to the little glade and 


unpacked them. There 
were light collapsible 


field cots in one pack, 
and Jimmy set up one of 
these cots and spread 
Fanny’s blankets over it. 
In the interim, Fanny, 
whose face was very 
white and twitching, was 
leaning against the sorrel 
jennet, utilizing the broad 
saddle seat as a writing 
desk for the brief mes- 
sages he had to indite 
while life should yet re- 
main. Jimmy interrupted 
him long enough to give 
him an injection of strong 
strychnine solution. 

Fanny’s messages were necessarily brief. 
One was his will and the other a note to 
his younger brother in the School of Mines. 

“You might witness this will, Jimmy, 
and address an envelope to the kid. I’m 
not equal to it. If you ever get out of this 
country you might put a two-cent stamp 
on the envelope, for old sake’s sake, and 
mail it. And there’s that girl in Vera Cruz. 
She looked upon me with favor, I think. 
If you have the time I wish you’d call and 
explain. I had an engagement to meet 
her a year hence, upon a certain hour of a 
certain day, in front of the Times building, 
and take her to luncheon. For the rest, 
I’m sorry to be a nuisance, and I want some 
more whisky. Then I shall lie down and 
you might quit crying, Jimmy, and talk 
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to me. Or, better still, you might sing. 
Only don’t sing that Boston thing. I 
hate it.” 

He drank the whisky; then stretched out 
on the cot, under the shade of a pitayo 
tree, he waited for Jimmy to begin. But 
Jimmy could not. He was from Boston, 
but ridiculously bourgeois in the matter of 
showing his emotions. 

“What time is it, Jimmy?” Fanny de- 
manded presently. 

“About eleven o’clock.” 

“T ought to last an hour. It’s no use, 
Jimmy. He got me too deep. I shall 

probably have a convul- 
sion or two. Give me 
the morphia tablets, and 
go away somewhere for 
a little while.” 

So Jimmy gave him 
the morphia tablets. 
Why not? He was 
Fanny’s friend. He held 
Fanny’s hand a while, 
and then he went over 
to the black jennet and 
leaned his head upon 
his neck and waited until 
Fanny had fallen asleep. 
And when Fanny had 
slept for two hours, 
Jimmy came and covered 
his face with a fold of 
the blanket. 

Anon the buzzard re- 
turned tothe jaguar’s kill 
and the Mexican mocking 
bird renewed his melody. 


RANK Kellogg (they had called him 
Fanny, in their ridiculous college 
nomenclature) and James Nowell had been 
class-mates at Harvard. Upon their grad- 
uation as civil engineers both had entered 
the government service—Nowell in the 
outside-research department of the Smith- 
sonian Institute and Kellogg in the topo- 
graphic field division of the Geological 
Survey. Although their work had lain in 
separate fields of endeavor, the two had 
managed to keep in touch with each other 
and to retain, with curious tenacity, the 
old college friendship, which neither lapse 
of time nor intervening miles seemed to 
alter. 
Four years after leaving Harvard, Nowell, 
an orphan, had come inte a fortune upon 

































the death of an uncle. It was not a large 
fortune, but the income from it, amounting 
to five thousand dollars a year, had been 
amply sufficient to permit of his following 
the bent of his inclination. He at once de- 
cided to leave the rut of systematized work 
and take the larger field of exploration. 
Somebody once evolved the adage that 


birds of feather flock together. What 
more natural then, than that Jimmy Nowell 
should seek out his old friend, Frank 


Kellogg? He found Kellogg on the verge 
of nervous prostration after his winter’s 
office-work in Washington, and proposed 
to him that together they seek open coun- 
try. Nowell’s work had taken him for some 
months to the Maya land of Southern 
Mexico, a country perhaps richer in ma- 
terial for archaeological research than any 
in the world. Here, to Jimmy’s active 
imagination, lurked romance and adven- 
ture, the advancement of science and for- 
tunes in treasure, mineral and timber. 

“Got any money, Jimmy?” Kellogg had 
inquired. “I have fifteen hundred saved 
“a 

‘Too much money for any archaeologist. 
I have five thousand per annum, for un- 
counted annums, win, lose or draw— 
sufficient for all practical purposes. There- 
fore, let us hence.”’ 

They outfitted in New York and took 
passage on a fruit stéamer for Campeche. 
Here they had purchased their pack and 
riding animals, and scorning the services 
of countless mozos who presented them- 
selves for employment, they struck south 
and west to the land of an elder civilization 
which, almost forgotten, leaves a trace here 
and there, in temple or crumbling palace 
or fragmental pictograph, for science to 
decipher and reconstruct. 

The equipment of the two archaeologist- 
engineers had been selected with the ut- 
most care and regal disregard of Jimmy 
Nowell’s first five thousand dollars. They 
had plane-table and alidade, aneroid and 
transit, tools for excavating, files and cases 
for floral and faunal specimens, a complete 
and highly efficient photographic equip- 
ment, and lastly a personal equipment that 
showed experience and a knowledge of 
conditions to be encountered. 

For three weeks they had traveled lei- 
surely southwestward. And now— 

The six brown burros and the jennets 
fed unheeded in the sun-dried grass, while 
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saddles and packs, tarpaulin-covered, lay 
heaped in the circle of shade cast by the 
pitayo tree, close to which, “due east and 
west, six feet perpendicular,”’ lay the grave 
of Frank Kellogg. Nowell had finished 
digging it while yet the sun was an hour 
high. He would have liked to put off the 
last service until the following day—would 
have liked to have even that husk which 
had been his friend, as comfort through the 
lonely night; but those who die of snake- 
bite in latitude nineteen north are not good 
to look upon when one day’s sun_ has 
passed. Now, leaning on his spade beside 
the yellow mound, Nowell mused sadly; 
the man who was dead had meant much to 
him and the suddenness of his going had 
left a dim-groping wonder, a curious feeling 
of detachment in which it seemed that not 
himself but some other, stood there in the 
bright sunlight, in futile heart-racking 
reverie, weeping great tears which furrowed 
the powdered hematite on his cheeks. 

He had already laid Fanny, wrapped in 
his blankets, in the grave, and now, realiz- 
ing that some such action seemed necessary 
and appropriate, he cast about in long- 
unused portions of his brain for some 
appropriate prayer or biblical text. In the 
silence of the jungle he could only think of 
a line from the forty-sixth psalm: “Be 
still, and know that Iam God.” Reverently 
he sank to his knees, and something passed 
his left ear with a soft “‘swish-h-h,” im- 
pinged upon the bark of the pitayo tree, 
glanced to the tarp-covered pile of equip- 
ment and rolled over and over to the 
ground—a long thin knife, with a handle 
of hammered copper gleaming in the fading 
light. 

It was no part of Nowell’s plans to 
officiate at his own funeral, provided he 
should be given half a chance to register 
objection. From his kneeling position he 
leaped, frog-like, across the grave and over 
the dirt mound. He landed behind the 
mound on his face, drew a heavy German 
automatic pistol and facing about, peered 
cautiously over the top of the mound for a 
sight of his unknown assailant. 

The assassin was in sight—standing in 
the glade, not ten feet distant. For at 
least twenty seconds Nowell stared; then 
the hand holding the gun stole sheepishly 
back to the holster. He forgot his grief in 
the shock of this amazing apparition, for- 
got that he was officiating at the funeral 
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of his beloved friend and partner. He got 
up from behind the mound, wiping his 
knees foolishly, and when he had them free 
of the yellow dirt, he bowed—coldly and 
from the hips—as became a man from 
Boston. 

Before him stood a girl! Quite a girl, in 
fact. Not too tall, with nearly boyish 
litheness of lines—a girl of perhaps twenty 
light-passing summers. Her face was such 
as lonely men dream of in dry camps at 
night under desert skies; her hair was dark 
auburn and very thick—also a trifle crinkly 
above her brows, with changeable mottlings 
of gold where the sunlight played over her. 
This marvelous hair was parted in the 
geometrical center of a perfect head, and 
hung in two long 
braids over her shoul- 
ders and across her 
breast. And she had 
the brown eyes that 
should properly ac- 
company her crowning 
glory, and a delightful 
little tip-tilted nose, 
and a beautiful short 
upper lip. 

Like a woodland 
nymph she stood there 
gazing at Jimmy 
Nowell—in her lovely 
face naught save an 
expression of alert 
curiosity. | Consider- 
ing the incident of the 
knife, Nowell reflected 
that, despite her 
beauty, she must bea singularly nonchalant, 
not to say cold-blooded, young woman. 
For the mere sake of the eternal verities 
he would have preferred to note a trace of 
terror or malice in those wistful brown eyes. 

Most incongruous of all, she was dressed 
in an old, low-necked ball gown of blue 
silk—of a style popular in the winter of 
1895, as nearly as Nowell could judge. He 
remembered his mother had worn one 
quite like it—and his mother had been dead 
fifteen years. The dress was cut sufficiently 
low to expose her strong full throat and a 
modest expanse of shoulders and bosom, 
tanned to a shade that would have been the 
envy of every college girl north of the Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

“Huh!” Nowell ejaculated. Somehow, 
it resembled the “woof” of a startled bear. 
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A radiant smile broke over the face of 
the Sun Goddess. She clasped her hands 
to her bosom, as if in an ecstasy at having 
discovered something vitally new and in- 
teresting. 

“Oh, how frightened you were!’’ she 
cried, and her voice had the caressing 
smoothness of six-hour cream. “You did 
look so ludicrous jumping over that pile 
of dirt.” 

Now, there is nothing so annoying to a 
man from Boston as to be told frankly by 
a Sun Goddess that he has appeared 
frightened—and ludicrous. So Nowell made 
the only answer he could think of under the 
circumstances. He said ‘‘Huh!’’ again, 
with even greater ursine exactness than 

before. 

“Oh,” she said con- 
tritely, “I thought 
you were a_ white 
man!” She volleyed 
something at him in 
Spanish. 

“She takes me for 
an extra-light peon, 
by Judas,” Nowell 
soliloquized. Then: 
“So you throw knives 
at unoffending gentle- 
men! May I inquire 
if that is the custom- 
ary form of introduc- 
tion or welcome in 
Yucatan?” 

“Oh, you do speak 
English! I’mso glad.” 
And she laughed—a 

melodious chirping laugh of childish delight 
at this so-tanned stranger who stood by his 
freshly dug earth, bareheaded in the broiling 
sun, and jested at the death which had so 
narrowly passed him by. 

Nowell, however, was not jesting, but 
coldly polite. The vision in the old blue 
ball gown had caused him to forget for a 
moment the grim fact that he was burying 
his best friend and partner. He remem- 
bered this now and held up his hand depre- 
catingly, for there must be no merriment 
at Fanny’s funeral. But the girl continued, 
more soberly now. 

“T came just in time. But you must not 
remove your hat, sefior. One must not 
go bareheaded in the sun.” 

Perfect English she spoke, this wonder- 
girl of the wilderness, with a clean-cut 














enunciation of syllable that fell strangely 
upon Nowell’s ears, accustomed as he was 
to slang and colloquialism among the young 
ladies of his acquaintance. Of a sudden now 
he was filled with a disgust of them, for 
their very good-fellowship which he had 
once thought so attractive. How tremeén- 
dously that sudden transition of mood from 
mirth to grave dignity became the Sun 
Goddess! 

“You are mistaken, however,” this fan- 
tastic girl continued. “It was not I who 
threw the knife. It was Ixotl.” (She pro- 
nounced it “‘Ee-hote-la’’—the last syllable 
almost silent.) 

She stepped aside, skirt hem slightly 
lifted, revealing a slim ankle and a little 
foot encased in sandals of woven grass, and 
Nowell was aware of another figure, until 
now hidden from him by the form of the 
girl. Behind her, crouched upon the ground, 
was a small, very dark-skinned Maya man, 
naked save for a loin cloth and a ring or 
crown of plaited grass about his forehead. 
Old he must have been, for his wisp of a 
beard was very gray, although the thatch 
of hair which covered his head and hung 
down over his ears and neck and cut in 
what is generally known as a ‘“Dutch-cut,” 
was jet black. With eyes that resembled 
animated shoe buttons he regarded Nowell 
impassively. All of these details Nowell 


collected in a single comprehensive glance. 


He found Ixotl singularly unbeautiful and 
uninteresting and’ his gaze shifted back in- 
stantly to the face of the girl. 

“T am sorry I even thought for a brief 
moment that you threw the knife. It was 
a monstrous thought for—for me to think,” 
and quite stupidly he emphasized the per- 
sonal pronoun. “As for the fossil remains 
behind you, what have I done to that old 
jack-in-the-box that: he should practice his 
side-show stunts on me?” 

The girl turned to the squatting Maya 
ahd spoke a few words which he answered 
in labial syllables. Nowell had a fair work- 
ing knowledge of Spanish and had acquired 
a smattering of a half dozen Maya and 
Uxmal dialects’ upon former trips into 
Latin-American. republics, but the language 
these two spoke was: utterly unfamiliar. 
He waited respectfully ‘for the girl to. 


elucidate. 


“T have questioned Ixotl,’’ she said pres=* 
ently, “but I fear his answer will not be 
very satisfactory to you. He says, merely, 
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that you must not dig. It is evidently a 
part of his queer traditional belief. I will 
explain a little later.” 

She paused, evidently waiting for Nowell 
to give an account of himself. This he did, + 
telling all of his story as tersely as possible. 
The girl listened interestedly to his recital, 
and as he finished telling her of the tragic 
events of the morning she was weeping in 
sympathy with him. 

“It seems pretty hard to have to part 
with old Fanny here in the jungle,’ Nowell 
concluded. ‘Without bell or book, you 
know.” 

“Ah, I can help you, senor. Wait here a 
little while,’ and the girl was gone, running 
lightly along a well-worn pathway that led 
to the crest of a neighboring hill. Presently 
she returned, bearing an Episcopal prayer 
book, with a tiny blue ribbon marking the 
Service for the Dead. She handed the book 
to Nowell. 

“Would you care—would it please you 
if I sang?”’ she asked softly. “I remember 
they sang at my mother’s funeral.” 

With the timidity of a child—with all the 
sweet generosity and tenderness and inno- 
cence of a child she ventured the suggestion. 

“Why, yes—bless you,’ Nowell an- 
swered, and was overcome. “I think old 
Fanny—I think he would have liked it, 
too.” 

Straightway she fixed her clear-glance on 
high—in reality upon the fir tree, where the 
Mexican mocking bird had reappeared—and 
the low westering sun lighted up her won- 
derful hair until it glistened with something 
of the brilliance of a halo. 

And then she sang! 


OWELL was not surprised at the 

realization that her voice was a con- 
tralto. For some indefinable reason he 
had suspected that it might be. Un- 
trained though her voice was, nevertheless 
it was correctly pitched, powerful and pos- 
sessed of the haunting sweetness of. church 
chimes across distant meadows at eventide. 
“I’m Nearer Home Today,” she sang, and 
her melodious voice went pealing through 
the darkling jungle, the strangest of strange 
notes in all that strange and silent land. It 
comforted Jimmy Nowell wondrously; it 
pleased hin to reflect that Fanny’s soul; 
perchance, might be glad to be wafted to 
the Unknown on the sound waves of that 
angelic cadence. 
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“Come here quickly, Jimmy, I'm snake-bitten.” 
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In a bound Jimmy was out of the saddle and beside his 
tourniquet which he slipped 
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companion. “Where?” he det 
around the arm of his friend 


manded. Already he was tearing a strip from his handkerchief to form a 
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It lacked but a few minutes of sunset by 
the time Nowell, assisted by Ixotl, had 
finished with the funeral. When it was 
over Ixotl squatted on his heels at a respect- 
ful distance, watching the girl and Nowell. 
When his quick shifty glance covered the 
white man his black eyes held malevolence, 
yet they lighted with almost canine devo- 
tion when they turned to the girl. 

Tired from the nervous strain and his hard 
physical exertions, Nowell sat down on one 
of his packs. The girl seated herself on the 
camp cot, so lately vacated by poor Kel- 
logg, and looked down thoughtfully at her 
bare brown toes. Presently she spoke. 

“You chose a beautiful spot for your 
friend. Almost within the shadow of the 
temple.” 

She gestured toward a crumbling gray 
ruin among the trees on top of the little 
hill toward which the path led. Nowell 
had not observed it before. For that 
matter, he had not had time. 

“Temple?” he queried politely, but not 
greatly interested. 

“Yes. The Temple of Zotziha, reared to 
the great Bat God, Zotz, the creator of fire, 
according to Ixotl’s mythology.” 

Instantly the slumbering instincts of the 
ethnologist awoke in Nowell. He was 
young. He had his life to live. He was an 
ardent ethnologist. Moreover; he was very 
human and a philosopher and while his 
sorrow for Kellogg was very sincere, with 
such natures as‘ Nowell’s the revulsion from 
sorrow is always swift. To quote Epictetus: 
“Time relieves the foolish from sorrow, but 
reason relieves the wise.’’ Although he did 
not know it, Jimmy Nowell was both wise 
and reasonable. 

He had come to Yucatan seeking a field 
for ethnological survey, and here was an 
ancient Maya temple. Why, then, pro- 
ceed further? He refiected that an eth- 
nologist, thoroughly equipped and com- 
fortably camped in a land of ancient civili- 
zation, is as happy somewhere as he is any- 
where. 

“T am Mr. James Nowell,” he said. “I 
am an American ethnologist and archae- 
ologist, and I happen to be looking for an- 
cient Maya temples. Nevertheless, the 


wildest stretch of my imagination never 
pictured such a goddess for the temple.” 
His pretty speech was wasted, for the 
girl looked up at him gravely. 
“My father was one of those funny men,” 
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“Poor papa! He’s been dead 
He was Professor Blake 
I am Coralie 


she replied. 
nearly six years. 
of the Smithsonian Institute. 
Blake.” 

“T have heard of your learned father. 
He was a great scientist. I have his book 
relating to the cliff-dwellers of the canyon 
of the Colorado. I, too, am of the Smith- 
sonian staff.” 

Coralie-Blake clapped her hands with the 
charming -naivete of a ten-year-old. 

“Then you will stay and finish papa’s 
work and find the treasure of Uxmal,” she 
said. 

“We'll call that a bet, if you'll let it go 
double,” Jimmy Nowell replied, forgetting 
that he was bean-raised and relapsing into 
the broader vocabulary of the U. S. A. 
“Tl be-there like a duck. Nothing in this 
world can possibly be of such absorbing 
Interest as a hunt for buried treasure. I 
shall certainly camp right here.” 

“Oh, no, not right here,’ she protested, 
with a suggestive glance at the yellow 
mound. “You must come up to my house. 
Mana will have dinner ready by the time 
we get home.” 

‘That is very gracious of you, Miss Blake. 
I’m-mighty happy to accept. I noticed a 
stream over there, and there’s good feed in 
this-@lade, so Pil just hobble the burros and 
leave them to shift for themselves. Do you 
think my. plunder will be quite safe here 
tonight?”’ 

“Quite,. Mr. Nowell. “We are the only 
inhabitants within twelve miles, at least.” 

‘How far is it to your house?” 

“About 9 quarter of a mile.” 

“T'll pack my camp cot and a blanket on 
Fanny’s mule and you may ride my black, 
Miss Blake, if you will. She’s very gentle.” 

“T don’t mind walking, Mr. Nowell. I’m 
not the least bit tired.”’ 

“You’ll—I mean the fer-de-lance is a 
nocturnal prowler. You will please ride.” 

It was tantamount to an order. Those 
little bare brown toes—Jimmy Nowell ac- 
tually shuddered at the thought of exposing 
them to danger. Quickly he hobbled the, 
burros and hung a bell around the neck.of 
the leader, then turned them loose. Then 
when the jennets were saddled and all was 
in readiness to leave, he held out his hand to 
Coralie Blake. Unhesitatingly she placed 
her little sandaled foot in it and he lifted 
her into the saddle, where she crooked her 
right leg-atound the pommei and gathered 

















up the reins. When Nowell had mounted 
also, she turned toward the path that led 
up the hill. Nowell followed her and Ixotl 
followed him, like a grim, malevolent old 
watchdog. 

There was still sufficient light for Nowell 
to make a cursory survey of the ancient 
temple, and riding his animal into the door- 
way, he gazed within. 

Massive the temple had been once, and 
stately, but now only the circular wall re- 
mained, with great pieces of vine-grown 
rubble upon the floor where the roof had 
fallen in. In the form of an ellipse some 
sixty feet wide and eighty feet long (the 
long diameter from east to 
west) the ruined ceremonial 
room topped the hill, giving 
unobstructed view of the 
sun’s arc from dawn to 
daylight. At the eastern 
end of this ellipse, un- 
harmed through all the 
ages, stood a massive altar, 
hewn from a single block 
of obsidian obtained from 
some distant source and 
brought here with unim- 
aginable labor. 

Picturesque, beautiful it 
was, yet sad and lonely, as 
all such relics of a dead 
past must be, its suggestion 
of evanescent mortality 
mutely giving the lie to the 
late Omar Khayyam, who 
said: “Tomorrow you shall 
not be less!’ As Nowell sat 
there on Kellogg’s mount, 
intheruined doorway in the 
arc of the temple wall, in shadow which 
lengthened athwart the altar-room as the 
sun dipped rapidly to the western horizon 
and disappeared, he felt within him a grow- 
ing contentment. 

Where, indeed, might one spend his days 
in more satisfactory surroundings—the 
temple, with its lure of dead ages that drew 
his soul of a scientist, the enervating sun 
that made it seem good simply to be alive— 
the girl at his side whose personality seemed 
to fit into her environment and—yes, by 
Judas, into his life, too! 

He sighed. 

“Poor old Fanny boy! How you would 
have enjoyed this. Oh, Lord, isn’t she a 
lallapalooza!”’ 
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And whether this cryptic remark referred 
to the ruined sun temple or Coralie Blake— 
ah, well, why conjecture? Epictetus is 
always right. ‘Time relieves the foolish 
from sorrow, but reason relieves the wise.” 

Coralie Blake spoke: 

“What,” she inquired with sweet in- 
souciance, “‘is a lallapalooza?”’ 

“A lallapalooza? Why—er—it’s a peach- 
erino.”’ 

“But I don’t understand.”’ 

“Neither do I. You’ve got me winging.” 

Despairing of making aught understand- 
able of such a queer language, she turned 
her mule into the path again, and as she 

rode ahead Nowell heard 
her earnestly humming a 
tune under her breath, as 
it were—humming it halt- 
ingly, uncertainly, grop- 
ingly, as one who strives 
to recall the rhythm of a 
catchy ballad heard but 
once. There was some- 
thing familiar about it and 
Nowell listened. Presently 
he understood. 

She was singing “The 
Boston Burglar!” 


SHORT distance be- 

yond the temple the 

forest gave way upon a 

small clearing—a plateau 

perhaps six acres in area, 

through the center of which, 

tothe valley below, a pretty 

little stream of clear water 

trickled. This had sur- 

prised Nowell earlier in the 

day, for as a general rule there were no 

surface streams in that section of the 

country. Upon looking up toward the 

hill that flanked the mesa on the east, how- 

ever, he observed the mouth of a tunnel 

driven into the slope to tap a cenote or 
water-cave in the limestone. 

The lower half of this little natural park 
was crudely fenced to protect a kitchen 
garden, in which flourished rows of maize 
and beans and melons, all watered by tiny 
irrigation rivulets. Across this clearing and 
on its southern side, close to the fringing 
jungle, stood a cottage, comfortably home- 
like with its heavy damowa log walls and 
roof of sod-covered shakes. This house— 
so Nowell learned subsequently—had been 
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erected by Professor Blake some fifteen 
years before, upon the occasion of his first 
visit to the country. 

All in all it was by no means the crude 
ménage Nowell had anticipated. That the 
Blake larder was varied could be attested 
by the many varieties of wild fruits which 
Nowell and Kellogg had observed during 
the past few days; also the abundance of 
wild game, not to mention the present 
evidence of domestic grain and the ubiqui- 
tous bean, without which life south of the 
Rio Grande would be barren of material 
attractions. 

So much Nowell saw, and then the swift 
tropic night came down. As they crossed 
the clearing a faint light flared up within 
the house, to reappear presently in the door- 
way, held high above the head of a young 
Maya girl. Surprise and not a little fear 
were evidenced in her tense attitude as she 
watched her mistress approach the front 
door on a strange riding mule and accom- 
panied by a white stranger of the opposite 
Sex. 

In the dim light of the crude oil lamp, 
Nowell cast a quick look at Coralie Blake’s 
servant, and reflected that if that surpris- 
ing young person had chosen among the 
creatures of earth she could not have found 
one whose every feature contrasted more de- 
lightfully with her own than did those of 
Mana, niece of Ixotl and companion and 
serving-woman to Coralie Blake. Slight, 
but with muscles firm and hard; mobile, 
perfect dark features and hair that, caught 
with a string at her nape, fell in shiny folds 
below her waist, the native girl presented a 
picture of no mean attractions as she stood 
framed in the doorway. She was barefooted 
and appeared to be clad principally in a 
brief, Mother Hubbard sort of garment, 
caught in at the waist and armless. The 
cloth was evidently of native manufacture, 
and very coarse. 

She stared hard at Nowell, but he bowed 
with such great friendliness that the Indian 
girl smiled shyly; whereat, not knowing 
what else to do, she turned and ran back 
into the house. 

Ixotl took charge, of the stock and led 
them away, while Nowell followed Coralie 
Blake into the house. Its style of archi- 


tecture was of the siniplest, but it was com- 
fortably furnished with home-made chairs 
and tables and the floor almost hidden with 
the pelts of panther, ocelot or Mexican 
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jaguar. There were two bedrooms, the 
beds consisting of skins stretched over 
rough wooden frames; there was the late 
Proiessor Blake's ‘‘office,” a kitchen and a 
combined living and dining room. Cooking 
was done over the flame in an open fire- 
place, and from a red earthenware vessel 
suspended from a crane a delightful culinary 
odor testified to the fact that the evening 
meal was ready. 

His hostess furnished Nowell with a 
wooden wash basin and directed him to a 
little stone and cement reservoir just out- 
side the kitchen door. Here he performed 
his ablutions, and when he reéntered the 
kitchen, sputtering and groping smilingly 
for a towel which he had observed on a nail 
there, Coralie’s face went flaming red with 
embarrassment. It appeared that her es- 
tablishment boasted but one towel, and 
that, forsooth, had seen service earlier in 
the day. But Nowell was no dandy. He 
mopped his face vigorously. Then he pro- 
duced a pocket comb and whipped his hair 
into shape, after which he surveyed the 
result through a little circular mirror, an 
advertisement medium for a very excellent 
beer brewed in the fair city of St. Louis. 

He looked up from his brief toilet to find 
Coralie Blake’s fine eyes tocused on that 
little mirror. Instantly he understood. In 
the eyes of babies, who are always wistful 
in the presence of any kind of gew-gaw, and 
those of small boys who are forced to forego 
a second helping of pie when their parents 
have company to dinner, Jimmy Nowell 
had seen that look. 

“Ts that a mirror, Mr. Nowell?” she asked 
reverently. 

He thrilled but replied carelessly. “Yes, 
just a cheap little advertising affair that 
fits in one’s shirt pocket.” A sudden 
devilish idea popped into his head. “Do 
you mind if I give it to your servant? Her 
kind of people delight in such gew-gaws.” 

She turned her sweet brown eyes upon 
him beseechingly. 

“Why—why, Id like it, sir, if you want 
to give it away. But I’d permit Mana to 
use it, of course,” she added, as an after- 
thought. 

He affected surprise. “Why, you don’t 
want a dinky little mirror like this,” he 
protested. 

“Oh, I do. I haven’t any mirror at all.” 
Then in a small plaintive voice. “A few 
years ago I had a mirror as big as a saucer, 



































































































Before him stood a girl of perhaps twenty light-passing summers. Nowell forgot his grief in the 
shock of this amazing apparition. Most incongruous of all, she was 
dressed in an old low-necked ball-gown 
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but one of those wicked Teocos must have 
taken it.” 

Nowell reflected upon the exact design 
he should employ when frescoing the land- 
scape with that wicked Teoco’s remains, 
should he ever catch him with that tremen- 
dous mirror in his possession! The pity of 
it! His Goddess of the Sun deprived of a 
mirror! 

“Well, [ll give this little one to Mana, 
Miss Blake,” he said a little abashed. “It’s 
not good enough for you.” Her face 
heralded her disappointment. The beauti- 
ful short upper lip quivered ever so slightly. 
“But tomorrow I'll give you poor Fanny’s 
It’s a bear,” he protested, taking 


mirror. 
fright at that quivering little lip—‘‘so 
grosse.’’ And he indicated a mirror as large 


as a family meat platter. “We used it 
when shaving.” 

Her face was instantly transfigured. 
Impulsively she started up, took his hand 
in her two and kissed it. 

“Oh, you darling!” she cried rapturously. 

He blushed like a farm boy in the presence 
of a pert city miss. ‘Absolutely unspoiled,” 
he mused. “A child of nature! Jimmy 
Nowell, be careful. Don’t misconstrue 
things and anger your fairy godmother, or 
she'll say something cabalistic and_ this 
Coralie Blake angel will disappear.” Aloud: 

“And I'll give you some towels, too—a 
couple of dozen of ‘em.” 

This was sheer brag. He and the de- 
parted Fanny had possessed but a dozen 
and a half, but Jimmy concluded he might 
as well talk in large figures. He felt that 
he was on parade. 

“Vou’re so good, sefor,”’ she answered. 
She appeared to use the Spanish or English 
form of address at will. ‘“‘I shall never be 
able to thank you.” 

At this juncture Mana appeared with the 
meal and they sat down to table. It was a 
simple meal—broiled grass quails, snared 
by Ixotl; roast maize ears, brown Bayo 
beans, onion flavored and hotter, with red 
chili peppers, than the orthodox idea of the 
place below. The meal was topped off with 
stewed fruit, tortillas and 


an unknown 
coffee. This latter, Coralie explained, they 
raised themselves. Nowell thought it 


tasted like it and privately resolved to 
coach Mana in the lost art of making 
coffee. 

“We burned a hole in our coffee pot two 
years ago and Mana has to boil the water 
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in a wooden bowl,’ Coralie explained. 
“She heats rocks and drops them into the 
water—’ 

“T have a queensware coffee pot that has 
never been used,” he interrupted. “Fanny 
preferred tea and I always humored him at 
meal times.” 

“Aren’t you the dear? You're so kind 
She smiled dreamily. Life was sweet in- 
deed, when seasoned with an affable young 
man, distributing gigantic mirrors and 
towels and queensware coffee pots with such 
magnificent prodigality. Her appreciation 
spurred him on to greater folly. 

“How are you fixed for soap?” Inwardly 
he cursed himself for having failed to in- 
clude in his outfit a bottle of expensive per- 
fumery. 

‘We never had any. Mana used a root—” 

“T know. Indian soap. Roots of wild 
flag lilies. Well, I have two big bars of 
French castile for bathing and a rummy lot 
of brown soap for scrubbing. If I'd only 
known I was going to meet you—”’ 

“Yes, if you’d only known,” she mur- 
mured dreamily, and wondered to what 
lengths this obliging man might go if hu- 
mored properly. She had takena great fancy 
to the black jennet and wondered if he 
might leave the animal behind him when he 
departed. 


” 


HILE they were at dinner a full 

moon had risen, and when they 
were finished with the meal and Nowell 
requested permission to go out on the ve- 
randa and smoke, she looked at him in sur- 
prise and said wonderingly: ‘‘Why cer- 
tainly.” Why should he, who was such a 
superior person and the Prince of Givers, 
ask her permission to smoke? Evidently 
he did not consider that he had placed her 
under everlasting obligations to him, and 
she liked:him for that. It showed tact and 
delicacy! 

It seemed that she could not keep away 
from him however, for she followed to the 
veranda and. sat down on the steps beside 
him. © 4. 

“What is your first name, sefior?”’ she 
queried. 

“Tt’s Jimmy—and please do not ‘sefior’ 
me any more.. May I call you Coralie?” 

Surprised at his ridiculous timidity, she 
said: “Yes, you silly goose. Why not?” 

Jimmy sighed. He was finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to believe that he was 
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really alive; that Ixotl’s knife had not ter- 
minated his earthly residence and that the 
shape that sat smoking on the steps beside 
this glorious child-woman was not Jimmy 
Nowell’s immortal soul! Surely, down in 
the little valley beside Fanny his coarse and 
bestial body was lying! Then a mosquito, 
weary from long flight in search of a victim, 
sat down on his neck to rest; in the valley 
below one of his burros commenced his 
lugubrious chant. 

“Ves, [guessit must'betrue. I’maliveafter 
all,” he murmured, and grinned at the girl. 

She returned him a puzzled little smile of 
patient misunderstanding. His glance wan- 
dered to her bare brown toes (she had dis- 
carded her sandals for greater comfort and 
her foot peeped from the fringe of the old 
blue ball gown) and she 
did not withdraw the foot. 

Rather, she did not even 

know that he was looking 

at it,and suddenly Nowell 

realized the truth of an 

old bromide to the effect 

that if some idiot hadn’t 

invented clothes there 

would be no such thing 

in this world as immod- 

esty. Even that colorado 

claro assassin, Ixotl, in 

his dirty loin cloth and 

grassy crown, was the 

essence of respectability, 

provided one did not draw 

thelines tooclosely. Bar- 

ring his reprehensible habit of throwing 
knives at men who dug in his confounded 
country— 

‘“‘T wonder what I'll do when my clothes 
wear out,’”’ he mused aloud; from which 
the reader will readily observe that the 
future was already beginning to trouble him. 
With an assured income of five thousand 
dollars per annum any ethnologist ought 
to leave the future to care for itself. 

“Oh, then you’re going to stay a long 
time!’ Thus spoke the Sun Goddess, with 
a rising inflection. 

“T think I shall stick around for an in- 
definite period, if you have no objection, 
Miss Coralie.” 

“T’d love to have you here all the time,” 
she answered very earnestly. 

He glanced at her sharply out of the tail 
of his eye, for it did not seem possible that 
she was not flirting with him. But no! 
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She was gazing at him with a pathetic 
wistfulness that brought to him a sudden 
realization of her appalling loneliness. She 
was not dissembling. She did not know 
how. That, Jimmy reflected, is a vice 
which girls contract in so-called finishing 
schools. 

A combination of a well-cured pipe, a 
blend of pure Virginia leaf, with a slight 
admixture of perique and Latakia, a temple 
goddess and unlimited moonlight of a tint 
calculated to make Mr. David Belasco 
ashamed of himself, is ever the right recipe 
to set even a Boston ethnologist into a 
poetic mood. 

For a long time he sat there musing over 
this girl’s extraordinary situation, and 
blowing smoke rings—to Coralie’s tre- 

mendous admiration. 
Truly, she reflected, this 
stranger was a marvelous 
creature. Everything he 
did was accomplished so 
well, and with such a 
grand air. 

She wished he would 
talk to her of the treas- 
ures he had concealed in 
the valley beneath the 
tarps. Her _ thoughts 
must have been reflected 
in his brain cells, for 
presently he commenced 
to think of these same 
treasures. With great 
gladness in his heart he 

thought of the things in his equipment 
which would mean so much of added 
enjoyment to this girl; books and trinkets 
and clothing which could readily be altered 
into dresses. He knew instinctively that 
her present garb formed the vanishing 
remnant of whatever wardrobe she had 
possessed during her father’s life. 

Here, however, she developed the ability 
to read his mind. 

“You notice my dress, Jimmy. It is— 
it was my mother’s. It is the last of many 
and when it is gone—”’ 

She shrugged prettily. Her northern 
sister would have added, perhaps: “I should 
worry!” Jimmy shuddered. For the frac- 
tion of an instant he thought she was going 
to say just that and he knew that if she did 
he would never forgive her. He shuddered 
again when she said: 

“See, Jimmy! I have no stockings,” and 
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calmly, with unconscious innocence, pulled 
her dress to her knee. 

But Jimmy did not look. The strain of 
Puritanism in him was still too strong. He 
continued his contemplative gaze into the 
valley, alluring as fairyland in the sheen of 
that intense tropic moonlight. 

“So I observed, Coralie,’ he rejoined 
drily. ‘But then,” he added, ‘‘you do not 
need them in this climate, and if you had 
‘em you'd only have to darn the darned 
things.”’ 

“IT know from the advertisements in some 
old newspapers that women wear corsets— 
tight—tight—here—and_ that’s so very 
queer. Why do they do it, Jimmy?” She 
placed her supple hands on each hip and 
breathed fully—a deep, Amazonian breath 
which expanded her breast as does the sus- 
piration of an athlete. She was gloriously 
healthy, so Jimmy reflected. 

“God knows, Coralie. That’s a question 
you should never ask a man. Nobody but 
women ever know why women do any- 
thing.” 

“Vou don’t like women,” she challenged. 

“Not very much.’”’ Two hours ago and 
that would have been a lie. Now it was the 
truth. After Coralie Blake all women were 
cats. - 

He resolved that the plunder in his 
kyacks should not be broached at once; it 
would be infinitely more pleasurable to 
furnish this unspoiled young lady a series 
of surprises, and he tasted in anticipation 
the delight which giving her pleasure would 
afford him. Those well-filled kyacks 
seemed now veritable storehouses of things 
beyond price—coffee and chocolate, sugar 
and spices, canned goods and candles, qui- 
nine pills and cartridges, playing cards and 
a banjo— 

Great Jumping Jehoshaphat! 
new idea. 

“Coralie,” he said, ‘‘tomorrow I’m going 
to make a photograph of you.” 

“You’re such a dear!’ And she meant 
it, too. There were tears in her eyes. 
Jimmy reflected that she had a marvelous 
capacity for simple enjoyments and then 
he cursed himself for a fool. 

“T have given her a mirror and now I’ve 
promised to take her photograph tomorrow. 
I’m a devil. I’ve let original sin into this 
Eden; for I’m fostering: the unbearable 
crime of self-adulation: .:Pandora with the 
box of troubles was small change compared 





He had a 
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to Jimmy Nowell with his twelve kyacks. 
I must be careful.”’ 

He glanced away down the valley to the 
north, facing mile upon timbered mile of 
park and woodland, mountain and mesa, all 
softly dark against the moonlight. Per- 
haps five miles away his satisfied eye was 
caught by a white building, seemingly 
placed there in the solitude by some genie. 

“What is that, Coralie?” he asked. 

“That,” she replied, “is the palace of 
Uxmal—or rather the shell of it. It is very, 
very old. No one knows when it was built. 
They call this land hereabouts Uxmal. My 
father used to call that old temple we passed 
this evening his ‘Altar of Zotz,’ and this 
house he called Sunland. That’’—she in- 
dicated the valley to the north—‘‘is the 
Valley of Sunland.” 

“Some day we shall go down into the Val- 
ley of Sunland and visit the palace, Coralie.” 

“T think you will be interested. Father 
told me once that no finer mosaic and inlaid 
stone work has ever been found elsewhere.” 

She was silent, thinking of the pleasure 
of a journey with this courtly stranger to 
the palace of Uxmal. 

“And may I ride the black horse again 
when we go to Uxmal?” Her tones were 
very, very eager. 

“Tt’s a lady mule, Coralie, not a horse. 
And you may ride her. She is your mule. 
I give her to you.” 

She slipped her little hand into his like 
a contented child and squeezed. This gift 
of a mule was beyond thanks in mere 
words, so Coralie said nothing. 

“The Valley of Sunland, eh?” he repeated 
softly, for the poetry of this night of nights 
lay on his soul as thickly as mildew on a 
pair of old boots in a damp closet. ‘Poor 
old Frank! You’re certainly missing some- 
thing.”’ 

“Was he as nice as you, Jimmy?” 

“A great deal nicer, Coralie. He was a 
very splendid gentleman. If he had lived 
I:should have schemed to have him marry 
you. 

She looked at him gratefully. « “No,” 
she answered, ‘“‘that would never. do. 
You're too kind. I should never want any- 
body but you for a husband!” 


Y rights a row of asterisks should here 
be inserted to represent a number of 
things. _When Jimmy Nowell had recovered 
the composure of which this speech robbed 




















him, he thanked Coralie as kindly as if she 
had just sewed on a button for him. What 
he wanted to do was to take her into his 
arms—that is, well—at any rate Jimmy 
Nowell was a gentleman. When he went 
shooting it was a point of personal honor 
with him to kill his birds flying. 

“Poor little girl,” he thought. “I’m the 
first man she has seen since childhood; 
I’ve been, to her way of thinking, a remark- 
ably philanthropic individual, and she likes 
me for it. No, no. It wouldn’t be fair. 
She ought to see the world and have an 
even break at happiness. Still, she can’t 
see the world until I start back to civiliza- 
tion again and take her with me, and I'll 
be hanged if I’m going to stumble on to two 
temples in a single day and not investigate 
them. I cannot have my work interfered 
with and yet I greatly fear this young lady 
is going to complicate matters if I do not 
handle her with gloves.” 

There was another most potent reason 
why he should remain in Uxmal indefinitely. 
Coralie had spoken of her father’s uncom- 
pleted work and of a certain treasure of 
Uxmal, and if there was a possibility of 
hidden treasure— 

“Tell me about your father and yourself, 
Coralie,” he said. 

“T have never lived as other girls live,” 
she said, a wistful note creeping into her 
voice. “I was eight years old when my 
mother died, and up to my twelfth birthday 
I lived in Washington with papa. I went 
to school in Washington. My father was 
away a great deal, and I do not think we 
had very much money, because my father’s 
sister, who lived with us and took care of 
me, was always complaining because father 
didn’t care for money or didn’t care to make 
it, or something. His salary from the 
Smithsonian Institute was not very large, 
and auntie had to manage well in order to 
get along on it. I never had any playmates 
but my dolls and my dreams, and I do not 
remember having any relatives except my 
father and my aunt. 

“When I was twelve years old auntie 
died, and then father’s health failed. He 
had a bad cough, and he thought if he could 
come down into this country he would get 
well. He didn’t have very much money, 
but he said we needn’t mind that because 
we would soon be rich. So we came here 


together, with burros and mules, just as 
In his 


you and your friend came today. 
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former work for the Institute near here 
father had learned of the treasure of Uxmal 
from legend and picture-writing in the 
temple ruins, and no better place offered 
in which he might regain his health and at 
the same time pursue his work and search 
for the treasure. He wanted it for me, 
when he should be gone.”’ 

Nowell nodded. He had already formed 
a mental picture of Coralie’s father: a 
great scientist, but in all other affairs of life 
rather helpless and incompetent. Coralie 
said he had had a bad cough. Tubercu- 
losis, probably, and like every other sufferer 
from a pulmonary complaint, imbued with 
that sublime faith and optimism which 
helps so much but can never cure—the un- 
faltering expectation of recovery by a 
change of climate. Until the last old Blake 
had doubtless believed that his illness was 
but a passing indisposition; to the last, 
hoped each day to uncover the legendary 
treasure and go home a rich man. 

“Poor father’s fondest hope was to give 
me the advantages enjoyed by the daughters 
of other men of his rank,” Coralie continued. 
“Poor old daddy! He died very suddenly 
six years ago. For months he had been 
failing rapidly, and then one day he had a 
hemorrhage. He became unconscious and 
died the following day. I was all alone with 
him, and he was dead many hours before I 
could understand what had_ happened. 
Had it not been for Ixotl I do not know 
what would have happened to me. We 
buried father down there on the slope of 
the hill near the Temple of Zotziha, and I 
have lived here alone ever since—six years. 
What else could I do? There was no place 
in the world where I could go, and nobody 
knew me or would have cared to bother 
with me. I was frightened. I have no 
money or knowledge of the world, and this 
is the only real home I have ever known. 
Here, at least, I could subsist Maya fashion, 
and Ixotl was devoted to me. After 
father’s death Ixotl brought his niece Mana 
here from Teoco.” 

“How old are you, Coralie?” Nowell 
asked. 

“Past twenty, Jimmy. Father died when 
I was fourteen. In all my life my father 
and his sister were the only white people 
I have known intimately—and then only 
as a little girl. Nearly all of my education 
I received from my father. I have some old 
newspapers and magazines, together with 




































































“You are mistaken,”’ this fantastic girl continued. “It was not I who threw the knife. It was Ixotl.” 
Behind her, crouched upon the ground, was a small, very dark-skinned Maya man 














some books, but the books are mostly 
scientific treatises of my father’s pro- 
fession, and I don’t care for those old things, 
Jimmy.” 

Her voice had taken on a complaining, 
querulous note—a mild protest against the 
deprivation. of fairy tales and _ fiction 
stories of the love and life she dimly sensed 
but had never known. Poor little girl! Her 
precise speech—the words coming slowly, 
in well-rounded sentences, dignified, a little 
stilted and scholarly, reflected too truly 
the imprint of character and environment 
that were her sole heritage from her learned 
and sedentary father. 

“Tt is long since you have spoken English, 
is it not, Coralie?” 

“Six years,” she answered, and smiled 
bravely, “I have to think well before I pro- 
nounce each word. I speak Spanish. 
Father had an Indian woman to care for 
the house and she taught me. When father 
died and I had no wages to give her she went 
away. Then I learned the Uxmal language 
from Ixotl and Mana. I had to, you know.” 

“T suppose you’ve been terribly lonely.” 

“Very lonely, sefor—I mean, Jimmy. I 
have cried—ah, so often, Jimmy. I cannot 
be happy with my own dreams any longer. 
I want to see my own world and my own 
people again. I do not wish to live the life 
of a Maya until I am old and ugly—” 

“God forbid,” he interrupted fervently. 
A little quiver had come into her voice and 
tears glinted in her starry eyes. ‘How 
long since you have seen a white man?” 

“You are the first that has passed this 
way since father died. Some Mexican 
soldiers—rurales—came once, and_ their 
officers spent the night at our house. Ixotl 
hid me in the woods until they had left. 
He does not like Mexicans.” 

“T’ll remember that to the old cuss’s 
credit.”’ Nowell glanced almost reverently 
at the vibrant creature at his side, sensing 
the clean vital sex of her—not that grosser 
sex, but the sweet potential motherliness 
of the girl that could make of earth a 
heaven for one good man—and he was very 
grateful to the old Maya. He had some 
slight knowledge of the gallantry of the 
average militant Mexican. 

“When I get ready to leave Yucatan, 
Coralie,” he said gravely, “I shall be very 
proud and happy to bring you back to the 
United States with me. I have a married 
cousin—a very charming and lovely lady, 
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and I will ask her to—to—that is, to take 
care of you and sort of—fix you up—and 
make you happy. Of course, you under- 
stand,” he continued, ‘‘that now I’m here 
I shall everlastingly make the fur fly dig- 
ging for this treasure of Uxmal, and if I 
find it I shall give it to you.” 

“But, Jimmy! That wouldn’t be fair. 
Half of it should be yours if you—if we 
find it.”’ 

“No. A girl needs a lot of money in the 
world I come from, my dear. Besides, I 
won't need any of this treasure. I am 
comfortably fixed for life and beyond worry. 
The only thing that’s got me going is the 
problem of getting you some glad rags for 
the journey home.” 

“But I have plenty of rags, Jimmy,”’ she 
said seriously. 

“That’s the trouble. And will you be 
happy to go back to the United States?” 

“Jimmy, I’d be happy here if you could 
be here always.” 

“But that wouldn’t be fair to you. 
You’ve got to have your chance, Coralie. 
We live in a great, beautiful world—”’ 

And then he paused. The conversation 
was getting into dangerous channels, and 
he reflected that he had known this girl 
less than three hours! How could he go on 
and tell her that she mustn’t show such 
unmaidenly preference for a comparative 
stranger on such short acquaintance; that 
the world was filled with men far hand- 
somer and more congenial than the present 
representative of the Nowell family? 

Coralie was like a baby; she would be 
grateful to anyone that was kind to her, 
who fed her starved imagination and stood 
between her and the oppressive loneliness 
of her strange existence. Sweet, untutored, 
unsophisticated, natural, with no knowledge 
of the attraction of sex, Coralie Blake was 
a woman before whom even a blackguard 
would have abased himself in reverential 
awe. 

Nowell sensed the pathetic yearning for 
human companionship that tugged at that 
tender heart and was conscious of a dis- 
tinct mental qualm in the knowledge that 
any other man, of average intelligence, 
decency and freedom from facial blemishes 
would be fully as attractive to this daughter 
of Eden as himself. 

“She has a big lovable nature and can’t 
help showing it,” Jimmy reflected. “In that 
sweet, unsullied heart of hers everybody 
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is welcome—particularly those who may 
be kind to her. I believe I shall never 
get her out of my blood, but dog my cats 
I’ll be a sport. I won’t make love to her 
until she has a fair field and an even break. 
When she’s seen a year or two of civiliza- 
tion—oh, the devil!—I don’t want to take 
her back. I'll be running the risk of losing 
her—”’ 

She interrupted his cogitations. 

“You must tell me about yourself, Jimmy. 
Every little detail. I have been so very, 
very lonely, and I want to know all about 
the world. You'll tell me everything, 
won't you?” 

“T’ll try, Coralie, but it’s a large order. 
Suppose we wait until tomorrow. I am 
not very cheerful to- 
night, and I fear I 
should not be very in- 
teresting. But tomor- 
row morning, right after 
breakfast, I'll fly to it.” 

“Yes, you must fly to 
it,” she answered seri- 
ously, “I can hardly wait 
tohear. Do you wish to 
retire now, Jimmy?” 

“Tt’s been an eventful 
day and I’m all in. I 
think I had better hit 
the hay now, Coralie.” 

She looked at him, 
puzzled. “Oh, Jimmy, 

I do not understand 
you at all. You speak 
such a queer language!”’ 

“Modern colloquialism, Coralie, has be- 
come almost an integral part of the English 
language as spoken in the United States. 
We call it slang, and it has well nigh ruined 
my vocabulary. However, I'll alter my 
language to suit your classic plane and 
state that I think I had better retire.” 

She patted her lips to suppress a tired 
little yawn. “You will occupy father’s old 
room,” she directed. “Fortunately, you 
brought your folding bed with you, but you 
will not require a blanket until just before 
dawn.” 

She called to Mana to direct her guest to 
his room, and when he rose to leave her and 
said good-night her only reply was a wistful 
little smile. He left her seated on the ve- 
randa steps in the moonlight. 

In Professor Blake’s old room he removed 
his boots, but that was his sole prepara- 
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tion for bed. He reloaded his pipe and stood 
at the window of his room, which gave 
upon the whispering jungle, and smoked in 
ruminative silence for an hour; then judg- 
ing the coast to be clear, he picked up his 
boots, his camp cot and his blanket and 
pussyfooted out to the veranda. He was 
a health fiend and it was no part of his 
longevity scheme to sleep in that room, 
unfumigated since Professor Blake’s de- 
mise. He set up his cot on the veranda, 
stretched himself out upon it and tried to 
sleep. 

It was many hours, however, before ob- 
livion came. He lay there until nearly 
midnight, listening to the distant mellow 
tinkle of the bell upon his old lead burro in 

the valley below; to a 
cricket in the tall bunch 
grass that chirped again 
and again: ‘Coralie! 
Coralie Blake!” until 
eventually he slept and 
there walked with him 
a lithe, browned, bare- 
foot girl-o’-dreams, who 
wore an old ball gown 
of the nineties and said 
sweet unsophisticated 
things not meant for 
the ears of staid archae- 
ologists! 


OWELL wasawak- 

ened shortly after 

dawn by a snatch of 

song from Coralie within 

the house—a happy Coralie this morning, for 

no longer did she count herself a prisoner of 

fate in the wilds of Yucatan. Moreover, 

although as yet unknown to her, Romance 

had entered her life, with its voice from the 

vague “‘outside,’”’ and she was the possessor 

of a black riding mule that presently would 

bear her far away from these scenes of six 

long years of loneliness and unutterable 
heart-break. 

He folded his bed and blanket against the 
wall, slipped into his boots and without 
waiting to speak to Coralie set off down 
into the Valley of Sunland. In a pool of 
the little stream that watered the valley he 
bathed leisurely with much enjoyment. 
Also he took care to make a complete change 
of clothing. 

When Coralie an hour later came out on 
the front veranda to search for her missing 
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cuest, she met him advancing across the 
clearing, leading one of his burros uhder 
pack. She greeted him with a glad smile, 
and then observing his clean face, his bright 
neWetan boots and corduroy riding trousers, 
and the soft Chambray shirt, with the 
sleeves rolled to his elbows, displaying his 
lean, tanned forearms, she clapped her 
ands in approval and called to him that 
ie was beautiful! 

“Oh, you look so nice and clean, I hesitate 
to receive you, Jimmy. I’m such a dowdy 
hostess. Where have you been?” 

“Good morning, Miss Coralie,” he said, 
a little formally. “I’ve been down to my 
camp for that porcelain coffee pot and some 
real coffee and other provender. And here’s 
your mirror.”’ 

Delighted, she seized the mirror and with 
a murmured “Oh, thank you, Jimmy,” she 
fled to her room with the treasure, while 
Nowell, after unpacking the two well-filled 
kyacks from the burro, took the new coffee 
pot and his real coffee and repaired to the 
kitchen to give Mana an initial lesson in 
coffee brewing. While waiting for the 
cofiee to boil he carried the kyacks into the 
dining room and commenced to unpack an 
assortment of canned goods that brought 
forth deep tribal grunts of pleasure from 
Ixotl and his niece, and caused Coralie to 
appear on the scene. 

“T’ve brought up a little change of diet, 
Coralie,’ Nowell explained. ‘Cheese crack- 
ers and Camembert cheese, and assorted 
jams, dried peaches, apricots and the invalu- 
able prune, with some Boston brown bread, 
canned. And I’ve got some imported mush- 
rooms and French peas, string beans and 
tarragon vinegar, and some hams and a side 
of bacon, not to mention the homely onion, 
the lowly spud and the odoriferous garlic. 
Oh, you needn’t turn up your adorable nose 
at the garlic. Wait until you’ve tasted my 
‘Riz au Portugee.’ ”’ 

She danced around him in childish delight, 
her curiosity eventually mastering her to 
such an extent that she forced Nowell away 
from the kyacks and took charge of the 
unpacking. On her knees beside the big 
‘ranvas bags, her bare arms plunged into 
them to the shoulder, and her joyous cries 
of delight ringing through the room at each 
new discovery, she presented a charming 
picture. Nevertheless, the pathos of it was 
not lost on Jimmy Nowell. 

“Oh, I just love to rummage and make 
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new discoveries,’ she informed.him, looking 
up with flushed face as the last article—a 
can opener—came flying out of the kyack. 
“After breakfast may I help you bring your 
other things from the valley, Jimmy?” 

“You may do whatever you please when- 
ever you please, Coralie. If I cannot obey 
your orders I shall die of grief. Shall we 
have raspberry or strawberry jam _ for 
breakfast? It ought to go bully with hot 
tortillas.” 

But Coralie, childlike, was undecided, so 
he opened a can of each; whereat she re- 
membered the climate and the all-conquer- 
ing ant and was appalled at the impending 
waste. Nowell, however, had no such 
worries. He had been a child himself once! 

It was a jolly breakfast, and the coffee 
quite came up to Nowell’s expectations, 
since he had made it himself. Condensed 
milk was a distinct innovation for Coralie, 
and under the impetus of the superior menu 
she developed a prodigious appetite. Her 
unaffected interest in the subject of food 
was paramount to the purely feminine 
interest in dress or self. Observing this, the 
ethnologist in Nowell awakened and he 
pondered on the probable length of time it 
would require for a colony of Boston’s upper- 
ten to revert to savagery if marooned in the 
wilderness as Coralie Blake had been. 

She sighed with almost bovine content- 
ment as she sat back from her meal. 

“You must be very, very rich, Jimmy, to 
afford such rich food and the lovely clothes 
you wear?” she observed. 

“You dear child,” he said, and patted her 
head as he passed her on his way to the 
veranda for his morning pipe. 

It was speedily apparent to Nowell that 
his advent into Sunland had turned topsy- 
turvy whatever of order or routine had 
previously obtained in the Blake establish- 
ment. If it had been part of Coralie’s 
duties to assist her Indian companion and 
servant in the household duties prior to 
Nowell’s arrival, she shamelessly forsook 
those duties now. She slipped into her 
grass sandals, with the soft leathern soles, 
and while Nowell sat smoking she rounded 
up Ixotl and went with him to the tree 
where the two riding animals had been 
tethered all night and fed on armfuls of 
green maize. 

While the old Maya saddled the sorrel, 
Coralie herself flung the saddle on her black. 
She mounted eagerly, and leading the sorrel 
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“Kiss me!’’ She held up her adorable face. “I won't!” he almost growled—and kissed her. 
She had won the first skirmish! 








behind her she jogged around the corner: of 
the house and conironted Nowell. 

“All ready, Jimmy,” she called. 

“For what, Coralie?” 

Her face fell. “‘Why, aren’t you going to 
move up to my house today?” she queried. 

‘‘T was just considering that, Coralie, and 

I've decided not to move in. I’m going to 
pitch camp over there in the clearing near 
the old temple, where I'll be close to my 
work. Of course I shall be delighted to have 
you board me —”’ 
' She interrupted him with a negative 
gesture and pouted in protest. He shook 
his head. Deep in his Puritanical soul 
Jimmy Nowell had resolved that the social 
amenities should be preserved. Vaguely 
he felt that a prodigious problem was 
swiftly presenting itself for solution and he 
wanted a place to which he might retreat 
to think it over uninterrupted. 

A still small voice whispered to him that 
he had found favor in Miss Coralie’s eyes, 
although she probably would be the last 
person on earth to analyze this predilection 
for him. Sooner or later he knew that this 
impulsive and primitive girl, for no other 
reason than to demonstrate the perfect 
satisfaction she felt in the possession of 
him, might take his hand or even kiss him! 
And then—ah, well, what could she know 
of that emotion which the world calls 
love? She must first see the world and 
learn something of iife and the conventions 
which civilization has decreed shall prevail 
between a man and a maid. 

Not, however, that Nowell was afraid 
of himself. He was a gentleman—albeit 
rather an old-fashioned one for his day and 
generation, and he had no fear of trans- 
gressing the conventions. But if she 
picked on him; if she followed him around 
and called him a dear and a love, without 
in the least thinking what she was saying— 
well, he realized that he was human! He 
might take her in his arms and tell her he 
loved her. He might even kiss her. And if 
she should misunderstand—if he should 
frighten her, or forfeit even the slightest 
measure of that sweet confidence and trust 
with which she had received hin— 

Her voice brought him back to a realiza- 
tion of her presence. 

“You aren't nice to me this morning, 
Jimmy.” 

“[’m going to be your neighbor—your 
next-door neighbor, Coralie—and we'll 
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study“and work together in the temple and 
you shall help me find the treasure of Ux- 
mal.’ And now that’s settled,” he added 
hastily, ‘“‘we'll go down into the Valley of 
Sunland.” 

He swung’ aboard his jennet and jogged 
away across the’ field, while Coralie fol- 
lowed, plainly puzzled and distressed over 
this sudden and inexplicable decision of her 
property to shift for himself. She won- 
dered if he would talk with her after dinner 
each night, or would he, as her father had 
done, plead weariness after a hard day’s 
work and retire to his tent? She hoped not. 
He was something new in life and she 
wanted him close at hand always, in order 
that she might study him. 

Arrived at the pitayo tree, Nowell, after 
first carefully scouting the vicinity for 
snakes, assisted Coralie to dismount. While 
she held the mules he and Ixotl, who had 
followed them, carried smooth stones from 
the creek bed and builded a cairn over 
Frank Kellogg’s grave. Next they fash- 
ioned a cross from two pieces of hardwood 
sapling, fastened together by parasitical 
vines, and erected this crude symbol of 
Hope over Fanny’s head. This, however, 
was merely temporary. Nowell had re- 
solved, before leaving the country, to erect a 
permanent memorial to his departed friend. 

When they had finished, Nowell mounted 
his mule and rode away into the woods, 
following the distant tinkle of the lead 
burro’s bell. He rounded up the little 
beasts and drove them back to the glade, 
and after repacking them with all of Kel- 
logg’s equipment and his own, he and Cor- 
alie returned to the clearing on the mesa. 

Here Ixotl was again called into requisi- 
tion to help erect the small Sibley tent of 
brown canvas and unpack the _ burros. 
When the tent was up Nowell dug a little 
ditch around it, to carry away the water 
and prevent flooding during the heavy 
tropical rainstorms. Next he placed each 
leg of his cot in a little pan of bichromate- 
of-potash water to thwart the activities 
of the thousand and one varieties of semi- 
tropical crawling ‘insects, and when these 
details had been completed he faced 
Coralie, sitting in patience on her mule. 

“Now that the tent is ready, Coralie, 
I’m ready to unpack everything and set 
up in light housekeeping.”’ 

She slid from the mule. Down on her 
knees beside the first kyack she went and 
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drew forth a three-foot roll of something 
wrapped in heavy packing paper. 

“What’s this, Jimmy?’ she demanded, 
and it was plain that she longed to remove 
the paper and investigate. 

“Oh, some old junk,” he answered care- 
lessly. “It doesn’t amount to much.” 
Reluctantly she surrendered the mysterious 
bundle to him and renewed her investiga- 
tions of the kyack, while Nowell, quickly 
slashing the paper from the bundle, tossed 
its contents out on the grass beside her. 

It was a bolt of crimson, cherry-blossom 

figured gingham, brought along for the 
purpose of erecting glaring triangulation 
stations in the event that Nowell and Kel- 
logg might desire to “take topography” in 
any section of the country they might 
visit; and for an instant now, 
Nowell gazed upon it con- 
templatively. It was pretty 
vivid stuff—the kind that 
brings tears of pure, unadul- 
terated joy to the eyes of any 
primitive people, and he won- 
dered what its effect would 
be upon Coralie. 

She stared at the crimson 
horror long and _ earnestly. 


Then she reached for the 
hem and fingered it, and 


lastly she turned slowly upon 

Jimmy Nowell those wonder- 

ful eyes, in which abject 

adoration and tears were now 

freely mingling. He thought 

the tears but heralded her 
disappointment at the dreadful color and 
pattern, and essayed an apology. 

“Pretty gay stuff, Coralie, I'll admit, but 
then it’s the best I have. It’s the only kind 
we can use in our business, but such as it is, 
you’re welcome to it. It belongs to you.” 

She rose and made a dive for him. He 
realized that he deserved the lash for even 
suggesting that she might be interested 
in this nigger gingham, and he attempted 
to evade her. But it was not tobe. Around 
his neck went the plump, muscular brown 
arms; on his calm, Puritanical countenance 
three loud and distinct kisses were planted— 
with a trifle of unnecessary cohesion in the 
last kiss—and then Coralie was crying in 
his arms for that very excess of feminine 
joy that finds, in tears, its most convenient 
and satisfactory outlet. 

“St. Anthony,” he groaned inwardly, 
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“you were never up against the real thing 
in temptation. They say you were, but I 
don’t believe it. Still, if I’m wrong, Satan 
was certainly a puerile piker in your time.” 

Gently he disengaged her arms from 
around his neck, patted her wet cheek and 
wiped away the tears with his clean new 
handkerchief. 

“Buck up, Coralie,” he begged. “Really, 
child, you mustn’t give away like this.” 
He was quite panic-stricken. 

“TI—can’t he-he-help it,” she quavered. 
“T’m s-s-so glad t-t-to get some n-new 
clothes—” 

“Damnation!” he cried profanely. ‘You 
aren’t going to wear that red gingham, are 
you, Coralie? Upon my word, you mustn’t 
do it. I thought perhaps it might do for a 

dress for Mana and a pair of 
running breeks for old Kafoo- 
zalum there, but you—why, 
it won’t—” 

Then he stopped. He had 
been on the point of telling 
her what a frightful blend of 
colors would result when her 
Titian hair clashed with the 
crimson gingham, until it 
occurred to him that by so 
doing he might safely nomi- 
nate himself His Royal High- 
ness Killjoy XIII of Uxmal. 

Coralie grasped the fearful 


thing to her palpitating 
bosom. “It’s beautiful, 
Jimmy. You're such a big 


boy sometimes, Jimmy, you 
know I have to smile at you. But I 
love you for it just the same. Why, what 
does a man know about whether a dress 
will look well on a girl or not?” 

“T didn’t say it wouldn’t become you,” 
he lied glibly. “I was going to tell you I 
have something better for you—”’ 

“You wonderful darling!” 

“What do you know about men, any- 
how?” 

“Nothing, Jimmy, except that if they are 
all like you they’re perfect dears.” 

He grunted at that, and with no thought 
of the impropriety of furnishing clothes to a 
lady not his wife, scornfully he cast the 
crimson gingham from her. Coralie Blake 
dressed in that hideous stuff! Never! 
Rather a garment of cactus with the fur 
turned inward. Coralie, sniffling pleas- 
urably, returned to her search and now she 














The ‘Treasure of Uxmal: 


brought forth a bundle wrapped in a water- 
proof oilcloth. 

“Undo that, my dear,” said Nowell 
gravely, “and lamp some really truly 
togs.”’ 

She gave him a puzzled look as she at- 
tacked the wrapping twine. 

Now, curious among the traits of men is 
that sybaritic tendency which manifests 
itself, even in the barbaric male, in indul- 
gent gratification of the senses—by which 
is not necessarily meant sensuality. Far 
from it. Indeed, the argument might be 
advanced that those grosser sensual enjoy- 
ments are rendered secondary—subserv- 
ient to the more esthetic tastes, and this 
is more particularly noticeable in men who 
frequent the silent places. Not in the 
silent places, however, 
but upon their return to 
the fleshpots, as it were. 

Take, for example, the 
Westerner described in 
the fiction of those red- 
blood writers whose wan- 
derings from the Atlantic 
seaboard might well be 
included within the vague 
limits circumscribed by 
the wearing power of one 
pair of moccasins—the 
Westerner who is repre- 
sented as entering the 
marts of men in moving- 
picture garb, asking in 
fearfully macerated Eng- 
lish for meals more fearful still, and seeking, 
with overflowing pocket, the light that is 
said to lie in women’s eyes. Who ever heard 
of one of these impossible bipeds going to 
big cities to get drunk or win a sweetheart? 
Nobody. Such attractions are purely local 
and reserved for home consumption. 

Jimmy Nowell had never spent much 
time observing the lights and shades in 
women’s eyes, truthful or otherwise, but he 
had seen a miner from the desert pay eight 
dollars for a grand-opera seat, and twenty 
dollars for a suit of silken underwear! And 
he had seen engineers fresh from far fron- 
tiers, in rapt contemplation, for days at a 
time, of the treasures of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

He remembered the plaint of a newspaper- 
man friend: “You fellows from the he- 
country know more of Epicurus than your 
brothers of the asphalt trails. You get 
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more out of it than we do—more apprecia- 
tion, more enjoyment, more understanding! 
Why is it?” Now, for the first time, 
Jimmy Nowell formulated the answer— 

“T guess it is due to the development of 
the sixth and seventh senses—humor and 
relative values!’ For what Coralie Blake 
drew from the oilcloth wrapped package 
was a splendid pongee motor coat! 

She slipped out its folds, surveyed it a 
moment, and then slipped into it. 

“Tt’s too big,” she complained. 
is it?” 

“Tt’s a coat old Fanny used to wear in 
the summer, when he went motoring in 
high society.” 

‘“‘How do people motor, Jimmy?” 

“It’s a long, sad story, Coralie. What 
gets me is the pathos of 
poor Fanny bringing that 
thing into the wilderness. 
Take another crack at 
the bundle, Coralie.” 

She did and brought 
forth four suits of sheer 
flowered Chinese silk pa- 
jamas and four pleated 
shirts of madras and linen. 
The pajamas were his 
own, but the shirts had 
been poor Kellogg’s. He 
had weakly offered, as an 
excuse for bringing them, 
that they would be splen- 
did ina warm climate, and 
would, moreover, help to 

keep them in touch with the newer civiliza- 
tion and their own self-respect. He had once 
known a very sane individual in Darkest 
Africa who dressed every night for dinner! 

“T have scissors and needles and thread 
and assorted buttons,” he explained, ‘‘and 
all you have to do is to sew up the front of 
that pongee motor coat as far as the waist- 
line. Then reduce the upper portion of 
the dad-burned thing proportionately to 
fit, and you have a pongee dress for state 
occasions. Tuck it in at the back and you 
have a Princess effect. You can take in a 
little of the slack in those shirts of Fanny’s 
—wait! By Judas, I have just what you 
need.” 

He went rooting through his dunnage 
until he unearthed several old copies of a 
popular woman’s magazine. Incongruous 
property, this, for an ethnologist and civil 
engineer to have in his kit, but there was 
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areason—masculine vanity! They contained 
articles written by himself on ‘“‘Sour-dough 
and Camp Cookery,” in which he described 
the menus and recipes of men in the wilds. 

It had suddenly occurred to him that 
these old magazines would be as jewels 
from a Rajah’s crown to this girl of the 
starved imagination; for they contained 
fashion plates and patterns, stories, pic- 
tures and advertisements which would yield 
nuggets of information to her. He was more 
pleased at this discovery than all the rest. 

As for Coralie, she would have kissed him 
rapturously again, had he not backed away, 
hands upraised defensively and upon his 
face an expression of mild surprise, anxiety 
and disapproval which Coralie could not 
understand. 

In some ways Jimmy Nowell was a most 
indifferent sort of hero. A Puritan’s con- 
science is all very well in its way, if com- 
bined with a liberal soul, but through the 
possession of it a man may lose some of the 
fairest fruits that fall! Coralie looked at 
him in mild surprise and then laughed— 
a trifle confusedly, Nowell thought. As 
she bent her sweet face over the old maga- 
zines he distinctly saw a deep flush mount- 
ing to her cheek. This made him gloat 
secretly. 

“T guess that will hold you a while, you 
siren,’ he soliloquized. ‘‘You’ll leave me 
alone after that repulse. I hate to insult 
you, my beauty, but you're much too fine 
and beautiful to be permitted to go around 
hurling yourself and your kisses at com- 
parative strangers that way. I must break 
you of that impulsive habit, or folks will 
talk about us when I bring you home to the 
United States.” 

Alas! Jimmy Nowell had never heard 
that ancient proverb that hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned! If he had, he had 
forgotten it long ago, and there was nothing 
in Coralie’s conduct calculated to induce 
him to recall it. After his repulse she took 
but a languid interest in the remainder of 
his worldly goods. The brilliant outlook 
for new garments had swept away her 
curiosity, and she sat tailor-fashion on the 
tarpaulin, reading the magazines, while he 
pulled and hauled, separating his instru- 
ments and tools and storing them inside 
the tent, while he stacked all of his supply 
of food and medicine, etc., to one side, 
planning to carry it up to Coralie’s house 
later in the day. 
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Presently with a little sigh, she rose, 
while he was busy inside the tent, gathered 
up the heavy bolt of crimson gingham, the 
shirts and pajamas, the pongee motor coat 
and the magazines, and departed for the 
house. Nowell thereupon rushed out and 
implored her to let him carry the bundle. 
She declined. He persisted; whereupon she 
looked him firmly in the eyes, and said: 

“You may carry them for me—on one 
condition.” 

“Granted. What is the condition?” 

“T want you to kiss me!” 

He saw that he had been trapped. ‘But, 
my dear child,” he remonstrated, “young 
ladies as old as you do not ask men to kiss 
them!’ After all he felt he had a duty to 
perform, and with the courage of his breed 
he sunk self in sacrifice. “You mustn’t 
do that, Coralie. It isn’t done anywhere, 
you know. Of course it doesn’t matter so 
much out here, where there is no one to see 
and gossip about you, but then it’s just as 
well not to get into the habit. Of course,” 
he hastened to add, “I understand your 
point of view perfectly” —which was a lie— 
“but in Washington it would never, never 
do. It would be considered—” 

“Never mind what it would be con- 
sidered, Jimmy. We’re not in Washington, 


and there is nobody here to gossip.” She 
held up her adorable face to be kissed. He 


was desperate—torn between his sense of 
duty and a tremendous suddenly-aroused 
love. 

“T won't,” he almost growled. “I won’t 
take advantage of your blessed inno- 
cence—”’ 

“Damnation!” she cried angrily, and 
stamped her foot. 

“Coralie! Where did you learn that 
language?” 

“From you, silly. Kiss me.” 

“The devil you say,” he groaned—and 
kissed her. 

She had won the first skirmish! Into his 
arms she piled her treasures and walked 
quietly beside him to the house. He 
strove to appear intensely dignified, and 
presently he demanded severely: 

“Why did you act as you did, Coralie?”’ 

She paused. So did he. She took his 
face between both brown hands and ob- 
served him appraisingly. He, poor man, 
with his arms otherwise engaged, was 
helpless. 

“Jimmy,” she chided him sweetly, “why 

















do you ask such silly questions? How do I 
know? I love you—you’re such a big 
boy!” 

“I’m a respectable ethnologist and I’m 
trying to behave—”’ 

She pouted. “But I want you to love 
me, Jimmy!” 

‘“‘And I will—when we get to the United 
States.” 

She shook her head solemnly. 
want to wait.” 
struck her. 


“T don’t 
Then a bright thought 
“You'll have to love me now, 


The Certainty: 
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Jimmy, or I won’t accept your really truly 
togs.”’ 

“Great grief! My what?” 

“The really truly togs.” 

“Ts that some more of my language?” 

She nodded. 

“T’m a perfect nut,” he declared. 

“The devil you say,” she answered 
gravely. 

Whereupon he shrieked with maniac 
laughter and fled, leaving her alone with the 
really truly togs. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 











THE CERTAINTY 


By BERTON BRALEY 


When I am done with wandering 
Along the roads of all the world, 
When all the lure and fret of spring 
And all the laughing winds that swirled 
About my path in younger days 
No longer tempt me forth to share 
The fortune of the wander ways, 
The road will still be there, my son, 
The road will still be there. 


When I grow old and weak and frail 
And only care for hearth and home, 
When there’s no glamour to the trail, 
The magic trail I used to roam, 
When snow-capped peaks nor heaving sea 
Nor ports and cities strange and fair 
Can bring a single thrill to me, 
The trail will still be there, my son, 
The trail will still be there. 


For though the aged rovers sneer 
That there is nothing strange or new, 
Youth finds each day a new frontier 
And wonders marvelous to view. 
Still comes the call to men, in truth, 
The urge to go—to do and dare; 
Look in the burning heart of Youth; 
The wanderlust is there, my son, 


And ever will be there! 




















Monterey on the Etching Plate 





By CHARLES BRADFORD HUDSON 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ETCHINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


ROTE Stevenson, in 1880, after 
he had left Monterey for the 
South Seas: 


“The town, when 
I was there, was a place of two or three 
streets, economically paved with sea-sand, 
and two or three lanes, which were water- 
courses in the rainy season, and were, at 
all times, rent up by fissures four or five 
feet deep. . The houses were, for 
the most part, built of unbaked adobe 
brick, many of them old for so new a coun- 
try, some of very elegant proportions, with 
low, spacious, shapely rooms, and walls 
so thick that the heat of summer never 
dried them to the heart.” 
One envies the man his acquaintance 
with the place at a period even so late. 
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The transformation was a!ready well under 
way, though the fandango, the guitar, the 
nightly serenade, the Iberian indolence and 
courtesy, were yet extant. But the Joss 
house had come, the lateen sails of the 
Portuguese fishermen flecked the bay, and 
the adobe walls were shaken by the rail- 
road train. Now little remains of Spanish 
custom, and you scarcely find a viewpoint 
of an ancient adobe without being com- 
pelled to accept for a background an Ameri- 
can frame house, villainously wooden and 
often villainously clean. The old is pass- 
ing. The adobe is being shouldered in its 
decrepitude by new lumber and fresh paint. 
It gives way with much the same quiet 
dignity as the race has done of which it is, 








in sort, a monument. 
fully to its ruin. 
and stain of weather 
interest; for, do you mark, a tiled roof with 
all tiles unbroken and in place has much to 
gain from time and stress, while a stuccoed 
wall unscarred, uncracked, draws no man’s 


And it goes grace- 
With every sign of age 
it takes on added 


second look. But the few tiled roofs left 
in Monterey have many a gap; the plas- 
tered walls are mellow, seamed, and scaling. 
The breaks reveal venerable sun-dried 
brick, rough masonry, and unexpected tim- 
bers. A vacant window-opening shows a 
thickness and solidity of structure that 
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suggest a stronghold and give assurance 
that the building contractor as we know 
him had no place, no part, in the old capital. 

When Dana saw the town from the 
forecastle of the brig “Pilgrim,” in 1836, 
there were no streets at all. The village 
was a mere cluster of adobe houses, white- 
washed and red-roofed, set at random 
about the Presidio, which held a Mexican 
garrison of some eighty men. That was 
the day of the serape, the sash, of trousers 
split to the knee, the gaudy short jacket, 
and the sombrero. All gone! Gone, even 
the lateen sail, which has been displaced 
by the gasoline engine with its outrageous 
sputter and pop. And instead of the Mexi- 
can cart which Sherman found in ’46, 
drawn by oxen and creaky to wake the 
dead, today the automobile! 

Let a man deplore progress, and he is 
assailed by relatives and friends. Let him 
rejoice in decay, he is entreated with scorn. 
But if, after-a ramble among the vestiges 
of old Monterey, you can compare it with 
the new without a desire that Time might 
turn backward two or more generations, 
you are neither painter, poet nor amateur 
photographer, but a Philistine. Enough 
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remains of the original town to make one 
wish, if he happens not to be a Philistine, 
that the place had been inoculated in its 
infancy against progress, against frame 
buildings, electric cars and city engineers 
who insist that streets shall be laid out on 
right lines. Fifty paces from the main 
thoroughfare, which persuades Monterey 
that it roars with traffic, you come upon 
real antiquity—roofs of authentic tile, 
peeling stucco, and high, exclusive garden 
walls, obviously designed to protect fair 
sehoritas from ardent caballeros. You 
divine this at first glance. They are need- 
lessly solid to restrain a pig, unnecessarily 
high to discourage a cow. They were 
built in opposition to caballeros and ro- 
mance. You will find crooked streets, too, 
praise Heaven, and here and there some- 
thing like a postern gate. Moreover, you 
will hear, on the side streets, more Spanish 
than English, and, if you sketch, will likely 
be surrounded by small, black-haired, 
brown-eyed urchins who make observa- 
tions in near Castilian, call you artista, 
or pintor, and presently ask ingenuously 
for “fi’ cent.” Being an artista, you may 
not have it. No matter. You are gaining 





a rare, exotic experience. Farther on, you 


may gain another. You may come upon 
Chinese maidens in native maidenly pants, 
playing hop-scotch on the sidewalk. 

A question strikes forcibly while you 
wander among these relics—by virtue of 
what inborn gift do the Latins build in a 
style so essentially picturesque, while the 
productions of the Anglo-Saxon of the same 
grade of culture are so essentially the re- 
verse? Does an American build a house 
upon a hill, it is a blemish on the landscape. 


Let the Spaniard build, and he adds a har- 
monious note. Not one of these old dwell- 
ings, not a bit of wall, not a structure, how- 
ever commonplace its purpose and whether 
well preserved or in ruins, but is worthy of 
a canvas, worthy of a copper plate. The 
quality is naive and unthought, for the 
adobe houses are totally devoid of orna- 
ment, or of any appearance of effort toward 
effect. They are built upon the architec- 
tural lines of a box surmounted by a roof, 
and maybe have a veranda. But the roof 
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is of just the proper pitch, with the ideal 
overhang of eaves, and the veranda, sim- 
plicity itself, is as much in keeping with the 
rest of the house as if it grew there. Take 
them by and large, with a bit of foliage and 
a degree of dilapidation, they are treasures 
to the painter, a joy to the etcher, meat 
and drink to the fretful tourist who has 
never beheld, on this side of the Atlantic, 
anything so nearly entitled to be called 
ancient. 

Many of the buildings are associated 
with historic names. The old Custom 
House, during the Mexican War, was 
occupied by Lieutenant W. T. Sherman, 
for a time quartermaster of the troops at 
Monterey. Later, he lived in the small 
adobe identified at present by a small sign 
which reads, “Headquarters of Generals 
Sherman and Halleck,” although, of course, 
neither was a general at the period. Close 
beside the Sherman house is the resi- 
dence of United States Consul Thomas O. 
Larkin, built by him in 1834, and later 
the quarters of General Philip Kearny, 
commanding the Army of Occupation. 
On the same street, the House of the 
Four Winds, formerly the Hall of Records. 
Nearer the Custom House is the old thea- 
tre, connected by tradition, at least, with 
Jenny Lind; hence, by necessary inference, 
with P. T. Barnum, and no less, who man- 
aged her American tour in 1850. 

The first landmark sought by the 
stranger is usually the house once occupied 
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likely to miss it, for it bears a label of the 
dimensions and beauty of a hotel signboard. 
If you overcome the conviction that it is 
an inn, you may possibly explore, to find 
the rear with its tottering porch and stair- 
way, its tortured cypress, perhaps even the 
Spanish occupants, who will tell sadly of 
invasive sightseers who are no respecters 
of privacy. And the roof leaks, and the 
landlord has a tight fist, and they are weary 
of photographers, of relic-hunters, of art- 
ists, and, Heaven willing, they will move out 
next month. Does any article of Steven- 
son’s furniture remain? Cielo! They are 
worn with answering the question: None. 
Had there been, it could have been sold 
a hundred times, at a hundred times its 
cost. 

Yet, fancy it, the thought seems never 
to have occurred that any second-hand 
store could provide household gear whose 
history might be remodeled to suit the de- 
mand just as readily as it is done in Eu- 
rope, and untold tourists made happy for- 
ever after. Sad thing, the want of business 
instinct. Really, a tragic thing when one 
reflects that the ancestors of many of these 
olive-skinned people were once the owners 
of all the surrounding hills and broad 
plains, with countless flocks and herds, 
that through the lack of the instinct they 
parted with their estates for less than a 
shadow of just return. But the traces they 
left in crumbling walls, ruined cloisters, 
and romantic legend, are golden as the 








by Robert Louis Stevenson. One is not veritable gold itself of California. 
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A stretch of the model highway built by Sam Hill, of Maryhill, on the Washington side of the Columbia, 
as encouragement toward good-roads legislation in Oregon. T 
from the Inland Empire of eastern Oregon and eastern Washington and Idaho through the Cascade 
mountains and the Coast range to the Pacific ocean has been the dream of a century, with explorers, 
with settlers by raft and prairie-schooner, 








he dream of the Columbia River Highway, 


with travelers by wagon and automobile 


‘THROUGH THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
GORGE BY AUTO 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 
Author of: The Port of the Columbia 


September day two years ago when 
a small party of business men and 
county officials motored out twenty-two 
miles from Portland and stood at Chanti- 


H septent was in the making on that 


cleer Point, overlooking the Columbia 
River Gorge. 
It was a thrilling view—a dramatic 


moment. Nearly eight hundred feet below 
was the Columbia river, a mile wide at this 
point. For thirty miles upstream and 


thirty miles downstream they could follow 
the meandering thread of the historic river 
of the Northwest, the water surface broken 
here and there by jutting headlands and 
wooded islands. 


Far in the distance to the 





west, toward Astoria and the Pacific ocean, 
could be seen the Coast mountains, pene- 
trated by the Columbia. Nearer, was the 
widened valley—a variegated panorama of 
meadows, groves, orchards, truck-gardens, 
rolling pastures, evergreen foothills, dense 
clumps of forest. Far below—almost 
directly opposite this group of eighteen 
practical Portland business men and Mult- 
nomah county officials who looked silently 
for minutes—were ‘Rooster Rock” and 
“Cape Horn,” the two gateway pillars at 
the entrance of the famous twenty-five mile 
scenic gorge with its waterfalls and cliffs 
and petrified trees, where the Columbia 
breaks through the Cascade mountains, 
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between Mt. Hood on the one side and Mt. 
Adams and Mt. St. Helens on the other. 
This informal meeting at Chanticleer is 
worthy of recording because it is one of the 
historic incidents toward the completion of 
the two-hundred-mile Columbia River High- 
way, which has been the dream of a century 
and which most certainly will become one 
of the noted scenic automobile boulevards 
of the world. The view from Chanticleer 
Point was convincing. The incident was one 
of the factors which has persuaded Multno- 
mah county to expend more than a million 
dollars in the construction of the Columbia 
River Highway during the past two years. 
The dream of the Columbia River High- 
way—trom the Inland Empire of eastern 
Oregon and eastern Washington and Idaho, 
through the Cascade mountains and the 
Coast range to the Pacific ocean—has been 
the dream of a century. It was the vision 
of Lewis and Clark, when these first ex- 
plorers floated down the Columbia in their 
Indian canoes. It was the hope of the early 
settlers who followed in rafts down the 
Columbia into the Oregon country, labori- 
ously trans-shipping around the river ob- 
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stream from Latourelle Falls, with an 


inviting 














f Phere are forty-three waterfalls in a 
ies along this wonder-road 
structions. It was the dream of other 


thousands who chose rather to hazard the 
hard climb with their oxen and their prairie 
schooners around the Columbia river gorge, 
over the old Barlow trail across the Cas- 
cades at the base of Mt. Hood. A little 
later the dream the Columbia River 
Highway was almost realized for a time. 
The Indians had become hostile, and mili- 
tary exigencies impelled the construction 
of a crude roadway through the Columbia 
river gorge, from The Dalles to Portland. 
But it was only a comparatively few years 
until The Dalles military road was closed. 
To encourage the completion of the trans- 
continental railway for which the Oregon 
territory had been praying for years, cer- 
tain sections of the right-of-way of the 
military wagon road, under the rocky cliffs 
along the river shore, were surrendered. 
Since that day the Columbia River High- 
way has had many, many advocates. Every 
person who ever thought of traveling by 
automobile or wagon from humid western 
Oregon to semi-arid eastern Oregon was an 
advocate—for as a rule the roads across the 
Cascades from the eastern to the western 
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Near Oneonta Gorge, where great cliffs almost smother a vigorous stream, there is a short tunnel 
through the solid rock. Vhe highway sweeps now at a low level near the river's 
edge, now high on a hanging cliff, a road of intinite variety 
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part of the state were rough and steep, and 
during six to eight months of the year were 
not passable at all. Good-roads advocates 
talked the Columbia River Highway in 
season and out of season. Conspicuous 
among these advocates was Sam Hill, who 
had had a large part in bringing the good- 
roads era to the state of Washington. Sam 
Hill, toward the encouragement of good- 
roads legislation in Oregon, arranged a 
special excursion for the entire Oregon 
legislature up the Columbia to Maryhill, on 
the Washington side, where he had con- 
structed a model highway, after having 
studied the good-roads problem in all parts 
of the world. But through disagreement 
among the various advocates and the handy 
use of the referendum all good-roads legis- 
lation failed at this session, as it had con- 
tinued to fail at previous sessions of the 
Oregon legislature. 

Simon Benson was another of the men 
who had gained the vision of what the com- 
pleted 200-mile Columbia River Highway 
would mean. Simon Benson had brought 
back good-roads dreams from southern 
California, after he had joined the million- 
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aire row through his logging enterprise and 
his timber and hotel investments. Simon 
Benson and his son Amos walked and re- 
walked the proposed scenic route through 
the Columbia river gorge. And just to 
start the ball rolling, the opportune time 
came for Benson to present a $10,000 check 
to Governor Oswald West, inviting him to 
establish a camp for his convict ‘thonor 
men,”’ to aid Hood River county in building 
a road around Shell Rock Point, one of the 
most difficult parts of the route. And a 
little later, when Hood River county voted 
$75,000 in bonds for further work on its 
part of the Columbia River Highway, 
Simon Benson stepped in and bought up 
the entire issue, when it was found that the 
war had temporarily slumped the highway 
bond market. 

Likewise Julius Meier. It was in the 
summer of 1912 that Julius Meier, president 
of the Columbia River Highway Association, 
attempted the audacious feat of driving his 
automobile from Portland, one hundred 
miles down the Columbia to the seashore at 
Gearhart. The feat was audacious, for the 
reason that good roads on the lower 
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homestead of a quarter-section 
twenty-five years ago. For al- 
most a decade holes in the southeast pocket 
of his jeans did not worry him; he never had 
spare cash to lose. Though crops were uni- 
formly good, the market for wheat was 
worse than poor in the nineties, especially 
for the farmers of the Inland Empire from 
whose pay the haul to eastern markets was 
deducted. 

The Inland Empire is the proud name 
adopted by the vast territory between the 
Rockies and the Cascades; it embraces 
eastern Washington, northern Idaho and 
western Montana, with a part of north- 
eastern Oregon thrown in for good measure. 
The rails of the Northern Pacific first opened 
this territory in 1884, and the first thing the 
new settlers started to grow was, of course, 
wheat. 

Cumpeller did not deviate from the rule. 
Like his neighbors he grew wheat, whether 
he could sell it at a profit or not. Toward 
the end of the nineties Cumpeller began 
carrying a purse. Wheat was going up. A 
little later he began to practise his signature, 
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acquired a check book and a buggy 
with red, rubber-tired wheels. Wheat 
was going higher. Also he acquired 
the quarter-sections of two neighbors who 
gladly sold out for twenty dollars an acre. 

Today Cumpeller has two farms, one of 
eleven hundred and one of seven hundred 
acres. He is rich—and lonely. Twenty- 
five years ago he had neighbors; the soil of 
his two farms was then owned and tilled by 
fourteen families. Now thirteen homes are 
as empty and inviting as last year’s birds’ 
nests, and the big fourteenth home sees the 
owner barely six months every summer; he 
has other interests—and he has two big 
touring cars. 

Cumpeller is making money. Though his 
two big farms no longer yield the forty and 
fifty bushels he used to get regularly on 
every acre when he farmed the original 
quarter-section, though one-third of the 
big farm lies fallow every summer, the re- 
maining two sections still turn out twenty- 
five thousand bushels of wheat regularly 
every August, and they will continue to do 
so for years. The soil of the Palouse coun- 
try is black, ten feet deep and lasts. It 
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won't peter out in this generation nor in 
the next. 

The Palouse country, by the way, is a 
comparatively narrow strip of rolling hill 
land extending south from Spokane along 
the base of the Bitter Root range almost to 
the Snake river. In a twenty-year non-irri- 
gated wheat-growing contest I would bet 
my last dollar on the Palouse hills against 
all comers. It can make thirty bushels to 
the acre without half trying. It has deep, 
black soil, mild, pleasant winters without 
blizzards, it has ample moisture in spring 
and early summer and it has dry, cloudless 
harvest weather in July and August. 

Yes, Cumpeller did well with wheat. 
But the Palouse country did not. There 
were other Cumpellers. They also bought, 
bought, bought, and with each buy another 
home took on that forlorn aspect which 
chills even in midsummer. 

Ask the merchants of the Palouse towns 
how they felt ten yearsago when one account 
after another disappeared off their books as 
the farmers sold out and one man’s fences 
crawled around an even larger area. Ask 
the wholesalers in Spokane how they liked it. 


Straight wheat in the Palouse made Cum- 
peller rich. It broke Nadler. He was Penn- 
sylvania Dutch with an Irish mother. 
When he came West the homesteads in 
the Palouse country were all gone. So he 
went a little farther west into the fast filling 
Big Bend of the Columbia, an undulating 
plateau that gets lower, drier and hotter as 
it descends from the mountains toward the 
river. In the Palouse twenty inches is the 
average annual rainfall; in the Big Bend 
country it varies between ten and sixteen 
inches. 

Nadler had luck. The first two springs 
were wet. Much rain fell and prices were 
good. He made money, wanted to make 
more and bought, bought, bought. He 
farmed a full section the third year, 
scratched the surface in a hurry to get 
around. He barely broke even. The fourth 
year the rainfall was scant. The crop was 
small. He lost money. He couldn’t pay 
interest on the mortgage, on the implement 
notes, couldn’t pay the storekeeper. They 
sold him out, sold out hundreds of others 
who had tried to get rich in five years out of 
wheat. The mortgage companies took over 
the big farms—and you know how that 
makes a district appear. 


The Big Bend country is an undulating 
plateau two to three thousand feet high. 
Along the Columbia and the south it drops 
abruptly a thousand feet and more to the 
warm river valleys where spring comes early 
and summer stays late, where the rainfall is 
below ten inches per annum and nothing 
grows without irrigation except sagebrush. 
Into the valley along the Yakima river came 
Fred Winslow twenty years ago. He taught 
school. Like every Westerner worth his 
salt, he acquired a piece of land. On it, 
between times, he set out an apple orchard. 
His Rome Beauties, his Jonathans and Win- 
ter Bananas did not bring him opulence at 
first. The world did not know the North- 
western apple then. When it did begin to 
appreciate the perfection of the fruit, the 
price went soaring. Winslow rolled in 
wealth. His ten acres brought him six 
thousand dollars one season; even more two 
years later. Yet he did not go to Europe. 
The fever got him. If ten acres brought six 
thousand dollars, fifty acres would bring 
thirty thousand a year. Winslow wanted 
that thirty thousand. So he bought more 
land, borrowed money to level and ditch 
and plant it, reinvested all his income and 
mortgaged all he had in order to expand. 

His neighbor Allen grew alfalfa on forty 
acres. He had four or five cuttings every 
season, sold the hay to the orchardists for 
sixteen to twenty dollars a ton, made big 
money, lived well and likewise bought more 
land for alfalfa, bought on a rising market. 
Thousands like him raised alfalfa, depend- 
ing upon home or distant markets to con- 
vert the hay into cash at fancy prices. 

In 1912 Winslow had a big crop on his old 
ten acres and a fair crop on twenty acres of 
young trees; the youngest orchard did not 
produce as yet. Winslow was glad. Young 
of the First State Bank was getting fidgety. 
The fine crop would reduce the mortgage 
and take care of the floating dept. After 
Christmas he need no longer fear to walk 
past the bank; he’d stop right in front of it 
and toot the horn on the new car he coveted. 

Lots of over-extended super-mortgaged 
apple growers dodged the bankers that 
summer, their eyes fixed upon the crop 
money. 

But the crop money did not come accord- 
ing to schedule. The East had a big apple 
crop; the Northwest had the largest apple 
crop in its history, and at the crucial moment 
the old applecart that had conveyed 










































































They planned and executed a grand 
drive into the heart of the straight- 
Wheat stronghold. Asa result more 
than 100,000 former non-irrigated 
grain acres were planted to alfalta 
and clover 

























Allen, the alfalfa farmer, was 
not spared the rod of worry. 
When the apple growers tightened 
their belts, they also cut down 
their hay purchases and, at the 
same time, more and more alfalfa 















A joy-ride on a big harve 
country of the Inland Empire 





past crops to the markets broke down. 
The buyers and speculators and_ brokers 
who in former years, when the bearing 
acreage was small, had swarmed through 
the groves offering big money, buying out- 
right, making heavy advances, guaranteeing 
fat minimum prices, did not come, offered 
nothing except their facilities to sell apples 
on consignment. 

Winslow barely made expenses. He had 
to walk to Canossa, had to go and see Young 
of the First State Bank to get an extension. 
Even with the extension he lay awake nights 
trying to figure out how tight he would have 
to cinch the belt to get through until next 
fall, how he could have the pruning, spray- 
ing, cultivating, irrigating and thinning 
done without real money. 
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was unloaded upon the sagging 
market. Fancy prices had auto- 
matically increased the acreage, 
and with the same automatic precision the 
increase had reduced the price. Straight 
alfalfa shipped in bales no longer paid 
twenty-five per cent on a valuation of two 
hundred doliars an acre. 





Things did not look healthy in the Inland 
Empire three, four and five years ago. 
Straight wheat was slowly depopulating the 
richest part of the Empire’s non-irrigated 
portion; immense wheat farms slovenly 
tilled had given the broad acres of the Big 
Bend country a black eye; lack of adequate 
marketing facilities threatened the two 
hundred millions invested in the fruit in- 
dustry; there was more alfalfa in the coun- 
try than the farmers could ship at a profit. 

About this time two groups of men sat 
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Missionaries went into the vast 
Sections given over to wheat and 
apples and preached the gospel of 
the pig and the dairy cow. Live 
stock profits have tided over a lean 
year among the fruit farms 








down, shooed the last vestige of 
hot air out of the rooms and 
began to examine the plain, un- 
gilded facts. One of these groups 
made its headquarters in Port- 
land, Oregon; the other sojourned 

















in the Inland Empire’s capital, 
Spokane. Both sought a remedy 
for the situation, not because they 
dearly loved the farmer for his own sake, but 
because they wanted to do more business with 
him. And they couldn’t do more business 
unless he made more money. 

Let us consider the Portland group first. 
It consisted of C. C. Colt, D. O. Lively and 
their associates. They had invested a mil- 
lion in a stockyard plant. It was a per- 
fectly good plant with all modern improve- 
ments. It lacked only one element: live 
stock. A stockyard without stock is like 





unto Billy Sunday’s hell without fire, the 
British army without shells: it doesn’t get 
anywhere, is of profit to no one. Therefore 
the stockyard owners set out to create a 
bigger supply of live stock in Oregon and 
the Inland Empire. 

They organized a press bureau, called on 





Feudal barbed-wire was cut and the mail-boxes of t 


the small men appeared in the land 


editors, explained the purpose of the cam- 
paign, sent out statistics on the import of 
meat and packing-house products from the 
Mississippi valley into the Pacific North- 
west, enlarged on the live stock prosperity 
of Denmark and Holland, stirred up the 
agricultural colleges, enlisted the railroads. 
Lively lived up to his name. He zigzagged 
through the Northwest exuding live stock 
enthusiasm; wherever he saw two men on 
a country road he immediately organized a 
mass meeting for the discussion of the profit 
that arises out of the cultivation of the pig; 
nor did he neglect to mention that feeders 
and milch cows supply a high-priced market 
for alfalfa, that sheep in small lots can be 
turned into mutton and wool at very small 
cost. 
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They giggled in some 
of the aristocratic apple 
districts when Lively | 
came around; it seemed | 
preposterous to them | 

| 
| 
| 





that an outsider should 
talk pigs to men who had 
made tive hundred dollars 
an acre out of aromatic 
apples the year before 
last. Why should they, 
the silk-stocking stratum 
among farmers, soil their 
hands and spoil their 
leisure by contact with the vulgar hog? 

Still, it was only a small minority that 
refused to take the exhortations of the pig 
prophet seriously. Most of the farmers, 
glancing at the market price for hogs, were 
anxious to go in for swine, but they lacked 
breeding stock and, to make matters worse, 
they lacked the cash to buy stock with. 
Lively and his associates set out to fill both 
holes. 

Good breeding stock was to be had in 
Nebraska; the country banks in the Pacific 
Northwest had the cash. So the stockyards 
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Last year the Inland Em- 
‘ pire produced a million 
bushels and ten million 
bushels are in prospect 
before the decade is ended 













people bought carload 
after carload of piggy 
Mm | sows almost ready to 
farrow and sold them to 
the country banks; the 
banks, in turn, disposed 
of the sows to the farm- 
ers at an average price 
of $23 to $25, taking the 
farmer’s note at ten per 
cent in payment. 
Accurate check was 





\cclimated on logged-off land 





kept on these transactions 
and their result. The 
records show that practically every farmer 
made money out of pigs. Pork was bringing 
nine and ten cents at the time. The litters 
averaged seven pigs which at that time 
were worth ten dollars apiece for breeding 
purposes when a month old. Profits ran all 
the way from 40 to 300 per cent on the 
farmers’ investment. 

Dairy cows were put out on a similar 
plan. The school children of Oregon were 
enrolled in a home-garden and _ live-stock 
contest by the Agricultural College; pig 
clubs were organized among them so 
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The day of the one-crop 
in the Inland Empire is 
passing. More diversitica- 
tion, less straight fruit or 
wheat, means safety first 





successfully that today 
Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho have the largest 
number of these clubs in 


the United States. The 

Oregon State Bankers’ \ ae 
Association put a man Pi 
into the field to help re 
spread the movement 5 € 


and the state appropri- 
ated money for the same 
purpose. 
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An apple dumpling 


The Spokane organi- 
zation, however, had the harder task. The 
Portland stockyard people profited directly 
from the campaign; the merchants and land- 
owners whose money kept the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce going did not derive 
any direct profit from the missionary work 
among the farmers; many of them could 
not even count on indirect profits. Yet 
they went ahead with a will. 

The marketing of the 1912 box-apple crop 
Was a fiasco. Two dozen local associations 


of growers working independently of one 
another had come to the end of their strings. 














By cooperative marketing, 
Spokane occupies in the 
apple industry the position 





of Los Angeles in the 
orange business 


At Spokane the strings 
were twined, changed 
into a strong rope. Out 
of Spokane’s national 
apple show grew the 
es North Pacific Fruit Dis- 


~ i tributors, a codperative 


organization which with- 
in a year controlled 
more than two-thirds of 
the Northwestern apple 
crop. In Spokane also 
was formed a by-products 
league to devise ways and 
means of extracting a profit out of the moun- 
tains of low-grade fruit not suitable for ship- 
ping. And last fall at Spokane began a 
movement to codrdinate the activities of a/] 
shippersand marketing agencies, to place the 
interest of the producer above that of the 
rival salesmen handling his product and, 
by a union of forces, to wage an aggressive 
campaign for a world-wide distribution of 
the Northwest’s perfect apples. 

As a result of these efforts the sun is 
breaking once more through the clouds that 
cover the sky of the box-apple market. 
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Incidentally Spokane has assumed the same 
position in the apple industry that Los 
Angeles occupies in the orange business. 

The apple industry is not yet out of the 
woods. Like all other fruits, including the 
citrus varieties, the apple was hard hit by 
the outbreak of the war which practically 
eliminated the Canadian, the European and 
the cotton states’ demand, besides reducing 
consumption in the rest of the country. But 
the most difficult part of the problem has 
been solved. The growers now thoroughly 
understand the need of codperation in sell- 
ing the crop, and they are prepared to act 
in the light of this new understanding. 
What the California orange growers accom- 
plished in fifteen years the apple growers of 
the Pacific Northwest did in three. Thanks 
to coéperation and organization, the crop 
now ripening on the trees will be sold this 
winter at a fair profit. 

Reorganization of the apple-marketing 
system, however, was but one phase of 
Spokane’s activity in strengthening the 
foundations of the Inland Empire’s agri- 
culture. Far harder was the task of attack- 
ing the straight-wheat farmers, of breaking 
through the barbed-wire entanglements into 
their feudal holdings, that the small man 
with his ox, his ass, his sheep and his milch 
cow might have a chance. 

A grand drive into the heart of the 
straight-wheat stronghold was planned. 
The Spokane Chamber of Commerce estab- 
lished headquarters for the general staff, 
sent out scouts into one hundred and sixty 
towns to organize local volunteers, asked 
six railroad systems to get ready for the 
attack and induced the International Har- 
vester Company to send Field-Marshal 
P. G. Holden and his army of lecturers. 
“Corn and alfalfa’ was selected as the pass- 
word, “Long live King Pig” the countersign. 
Upon the appointed day the invasion began. 
Every position of the enemy was bombarded 
with the shrapnel of facts; straight wheat 
was raked by frontal and flank fire, battered 
by howitzers and hand grenades, speared 
with the bayonet. Not one of its soldiers 
escaped. The lecturers of the Harvester 
Company were not content with town meet- 
ings; they scattered over the country in 
automobiles, invaded every farm, talked 


to every farmer, left pamphlets, seeds and 
directions behind them. 

In 1914, as a result of this campaign, 
more than a hundred thousand former non- 
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irrigated grain acres were planted to alfalfa 
and clover, the dealers were swamped with 
orders for alfalfa, clover and Sudan grass 
seeds and, though the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce distributed acclimated seed corn 
among fifteen hundred farmers, the demand 
exceeded the supply. 

Four years ago corn was an unknown crop 
in the Inland Empire. ‘Nights are too cool 
in this country,” said the farmers. They 
believed it too. Last year the Inland Em- 
pire produced a million bushels, and ten 
million buskels are in prospect before the 
decade is ended. Corn requires less mois- 
ture and more cultivation than wheat; 
both in the Palouse and in the Big Bend 
country acclimated seed is producing 
heavily. 

It wasn’t a flash in the pan. Neither the 
stockyard crowd nor the Spokane people 
followed Bernard Shaw’s advice, shot off 
their powder and went home. After the 
initial rush the patient trench warfare be- 
gan. The Portland missionaries are still 
preaching, pushing and financing pigs; the 
Spokane apostles are founding cow-pur- 
chase associations, whacking straight wheat, 
urging small farms, alfalfa, corn, cowpeas 
and silage, even in the apple orchards. 


Pausing to draw breath, do I see the 
reader lift his eyebrows scornfully? Do I 
hear him murmur about the futility of 
“educational campaigns’? and deplore the 
expenditure of good money wasted therein? 

To a certain extent the reader is right. 
Telling a starving man to eat nourishing 
food does not save him. If, however, the 
advice is accompanied by explicit directions 
where and how to obtain the food, the cam- 
paign has not been useless. Neither the 
stockyard nor the Spokane people were 
satisfied merely with dispensing sound ad- 
vice; they helped to put it into practice. 
Here are some samples. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce has 
a traveling secretary who is a peripatetic 
encyclopaedia of modern agriculture and 
uses his knowledge to keep things stirred up. 
He dropped into Plummer, Idaho, last 
March. The farmers in the adjacent terri- 
tory wanted cows, but lacked the where- 
withal. He advised them to form a cow 
association composed of the leading farmers 
and merchants, to use the collective credit 
of the association to buy the cows and to 
pay for them with the endorsed notes of the 














farmers. The first car of dairy cows thus 
obtained came into Plummer in May. 

Twisp, Washington, is primarily a fruit 
district, but a good many of the farmers, 
heeding the counsel of the stock apostles, 
adopted dairy cows as an insurance policy. 
The two creameries in the district distrib- 
uted $75,000 in 1914. Without the butter- 
fat money it would have been a superlatively 
lean year for a good many of the orchardists. 

Of all the apple districts in the Northwest 
Wenatchee has probably shown the highest 
average net profits. Five hundred dollars 
an acre was a commonplace result. Yet 
President F. W. Shultz of the Commercial 
Bank bought two carloads of dairy cows and 
sold them to orchardists on the instalment 
plan; President George R. Fisher of the 
First National is urging every fruit grower 
to seed alfalfa in the orchard, to get a couple 
of cows, a few hogs and lots of chickens to 
consume the alfalfa and cull fruit. He main- 
tains that such a proceeding will save fer- 
tilizer expense, cut both the cost of produc- 
tion and of living and improve the soil. 
Even in the haughty Hood River valley the 
cow and the pig have become honored 
residents. 

Prosser, Washington, is in the Yakima 
valley, depends upon irrigation, and five 
years ago started out to be an exclusive, 
high-toned apple district. The Prosser hor- 
ticulturists haven't pulled up a single tree 
since; they still have unbounded faith in the 
apple, but they also have learned that the 
one-crop system resembles a lottery. Five 
years ago less than fifty cows were in the 
entire Prosser district; today there are more 
than seven hundred. 

Nor did the Prosser merchants keep the 
Commercial Club going merely for the pleas- 
ure of paying the secretary's salary. In the 
spring of 1914 fire or pear blight broke out 
in the orchards. Most of the growers were 
hard up. They could raise little cash and 
labor was hard to get, yet they must im- 
mediately cut off every infected branch and 
twig if the orchards were to be saved. In 
this emergency the Commercial Club came 
to the front. The merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors and dentists jumped into overalls, hur- 
ried into the orchards and placed themselves 
at the disposition of the owners. They 
worked three to four hours a day without 
remuneration until the crisis had been 
passed and the orchards were saved. 
Sunnyside, Washington, shipped two car- 
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loads of hogs in 1912; it shipped eighty-five 
cars in 1914. Also, the Sunnyside district 
had more than two hundred silos that year. 

It should also be noted that Idaho in 1909 
shipped hogs worth a quarter of a million. 
In 1914 Idaho hog shipments exceeded ten 
million dollars in value. 


Some twenty years ago the Middle West 
groaned under the burden of its mortgages. 
Like all new agricultural regions, the 
Mississippi valley then was primarily a one- 
crop district. The farmers produced wheat 
or corn to be shipped and sold for cash; 
when the cereal price dropped, when their 
one crop breught no returns, the farmers 
were strictly up against it. They had no 
other source of income to help them over 
the tight places. 

The Inland Empire three years ago found 
itself almost in the same condition that 
made the Mississippi valley squeal in 1893— 
with a difference. The difference is this: 
The Inland Empire produced heavier crops 
per acre and received better prices for them 
than the Middle West. The Inland Empire 
was not poverty-stricken. Most of its 
farmers were making money, but the man- 
ner in which they made money was filled 
with potential danger for the future develop- 
ment of the region. Given more live stock 
and more diversification, less straight wheat 
and straight fruit, the Inland Empire can 
beat the records of the fattest states in the 
fat. Mississippi valley without getting 
winded. 

Take wheat, for instance. Kansas, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska and Wash- 
ington-—the Inland Empire part of the state 
—are the greatest producers of this cereal. 
The 1913 yield per acre—in bushels—was 
as follows: 


South Dakota. . 9.00 
North Dakota... . 10.50 
Kansas...... . 13.00 
Minnesota... . 16.20 
Nebraska. . . 17.90 
Washington... . 23.20 


Look at the yield of oats per acre in the 
same year: 


Kansas.... 


19.5 
North Dakota 25.7 
Nebraska... . 26.5 
OMNOES ssio5 sca 30.2 
LOWE. 354.5.-0,5 34-5 
Minnesota. 22 8 
Washington...... 47.5 
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Barley shows up even better, as follows: 


Nebraska 16.0 
Minnesota 24.0 
Ohio. ° 24.0 
Iowa. : 25.0 
California. 20.0 
Washington. . 40.5 


In the matter of hay the two great dairy 
states, New York and Wisconsin, show an 
average of 1.14 and 1.62 tons per acre; 
Minnesota with 1.50 tons leads the Middle- 
Western group. Washington outranks them 
all with 2.30 tons per acre. Furthermore, 
the Wisconsin hay was worth $13.27 a ton 
on the farm, with Minnesota’s output bring- 
ing just half this sum. In Washington hay 
averaged $23.11 per ton. All these figures 
are reported by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture. 

The real significant facts concerning the 
Inland Empire, however, are contained in 
the following table compiled from Census 
data and from the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This table gives the 
average Value per acre of farm land in. three 
of the Middle West’s greatest agricultural 
states and in Washington; the land value is 
followed by the average value of the product 
grown on each acre in the four states. 


State leverage value per acre of 
Farm Land Farm Products 
Iowa. $82.58 $14.04 
Illinois Q5.02 17.88 
Ohio. 53-34 18.83 
Washington. 44.18 20.63 


In Iowa the value of the products was 
barely twelve per cent of the land value per 
acre; in Washington each acre produced 
crops worth forty-five per cent of the land. 

In Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa over half 
the farms are operated by tenants; in Wash- 
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ington the proportion of tenants to owners 
is barely one quarter. And, while Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, California and Utah all 
have within their boundaries more than 
twenty million acres of unreserved public 
land which no one so far has considered 
worth taking up, in Washington only two 
million acres of such lands are leit. 


The Inland Empire covers an area of 
approximately 150,coo square miles. With- 
in this area lies some of the finest wheat, 
apple and alfalfa land in the world; it con- 
tains some of the greatest copper, silver-lead 
and gold mines of the country; its standirg 
timber will keep the sawmills busy for cen- 
turies, and the increasing area of the logged- 
off lands will continually supply more room 
for additional farms. One of the greatest 
interurban electric railroads radiates out of 
Spokane; water power, developed and un- 
developed, is more than abundant and 
cheap. The winters are short and mild, the 
thermometer rarely dropping to zero. I 
have seen roses blossom in Walla Walla at 
Christmas under the blue sky. The sum- 
mers are warm, pleasant, rainless in July, 
August and September, with much sunshine 
and with nights that are invariably cool. 
Yet the population at present is only 800,- 
ooo, and a great deal of land can still be 
bought at prices ranging from $15 to $50 an 
acre. 

Some day there will be five million people 
in the Inland Empire. When that time ar- 
rives, the feudal wheat farm will be a 
memory only. The same factors that caused 
the breaking up of the bonanza farms in 
California are at work in the Inland Empire 
and the result will be the same: more small 
farms, more population, more production. 




















foundations of agriculture in a vast tributary region 
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Spokane, capital of the Inland Empire, whose commercial missionaries strengthened the 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER 
Mary Curtis Richardson (Winner of Silver Medal) 
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Western Art at the Exposition | 
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By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


T is safe to say that in no other of all others in the art of the Exposition. 
I the multitudinous aspects of the It is romantic and imaginative; it is a 

Exposition has that vast enterprise national inspiration, almost a_revela- 
so unmistakably, irresistibly triumphed — tion, in the employment of color, of 
as in its Art. The Exposition is beau- light; and it is a masterpiece of the 
tiful. Hyper-sensitive critics join with communal, the democratic spirit. To 
that celebrated character, Mr. Man-in- speak briefly of these, in the order of 
the-Street, in acclaiming its beauty. their enumeration, I think that the first 
And this beauty is not accidental, is thing, the romance and imagination of 
not merely a matter of environment, — the fair, needs no pointing out—it is as 
though environment —— as obvious and as all- 
is a powerful factor; SSS SSGSGSU pervading as a sun- 
rise. As for the sec- 
ond, what the Chica- 
go exposition did for 
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itisacreated beauty, 
definitely designed; 
in other words, it 1s 
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ness, San Francisco is doing in color, in light, 
while at the same time losing no jot or tittle 
of what we havelearnedinform. And forthe 
third, think of what a crazy-quilt of color, 
what an egotistical jumble of shapes and 
forms the whole exposition would have been 
had not architects, sculptors, gardeners, 
painters, artisans, worked together in a dis- 
ciplined subordination toa general plan, in 
the spirit of unity. And as the architects, 
painters, sculptors and other workers were 
drawn from the country asa whole, what has 
been accomplished is a national deed. The 
glory and the fame of it belong not to any 
part, or parts, but to the whole. 

Nevertheless, indeed just for this reason 
all the more, it is a fair and proper thing to 
ask what share the West, the Pacitic slope, 
the scene of the great event, has contributed 
to the synthesis of the Exposition’s art. 

First of all, let us see what the records 
have to say concerning the matter-of-fact, 
objective participation which the Pacitic 
Coast artists have had in the most beautiful 
of all world fairs. 

The first architectural commission, which 
was later absorbed into an architectural 
council of nine, was composed of three San 
Franciscans, Willis Polk, W. B. Faville, and 
Clarence R. Ward. This commission, and 
then the council, with the advice of Edward 
W. Bennett, the city-planner, laid out the 
fundamental plan of the Exposition, and the 
arrangement and general designs of the 
various courts and palaces. 

Then, when it comes to the next point, 
namely, the actual execution of the archi- 
tectural and landscape gardening, the West 
makes a still stronger contribution to the 
ensemble. That true genius in gardening, 
already famous for his creation of San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate Park, John McLaren, 
is the wizard at whose touch the trees, the 
grass, the flowers, the shrubs sprang from 
what had been waste land and gave to the 
whole picture much of its glowing color and 
a vast amount of its impression of vigorous 
life. George W. Kelham, another San 
Franciscan, was the chief of the architectural 
body, and also designed two of the courts, 
the Court of Palms and the Court of 
Flowers. W. B. Faville, of San Francisco, 
did the exterior wall of the main group of 
buildings, with its rich yet simple scheme of 
decoration. Robert D. Farquhar, of Los 
Angeles, designed Festival Hall; Clarence 
R. Ward contributed the design of Machinery 


Hall; Bakewell & Browne are the architects 
of the Palace of Horticulture; Louis Chris- 
tian Mullgardt designed the glamorous 
Court of Abundance; B. R. Maybeck cre- 
ated the Palace of Fine Arts. And all these 
are of San Francisco. Only the Tower of 
Jewels, the Court of the Universe, and the 
Court of the Four Seasons, among the main 
group, are the work of eastern architects. 
But of course there are many other build- 
ings, foreign and state, which belong to 
other than western men. 

The sculptural adornment of the archi- 
tecture, and of the vast garden which is the 
site of this dream city of beauty, has been 
powerfully affected by the ideas and the 
handiwork of western artists. Those who 
played the most important parts in repre- 
senting the West were Robert Aitken, whose 
“Fountain of The Earth,” in the Court of 
Abundance, has been one of the most pro- 
nounced of the sculptural successes; Haig 
Patigian, who did the ‘Four Powers’ for 
Machinery Hall, together with much other 
notable work; Ralph Stackpole, who is very 
much to the front in his work for the Varied 
Industries Palace, and whose ‘Kneeling 
Figure”’ in front of the Fine Arts rotunda is 
an exquisite gem; Arthur Putnam, Edgar 
Walter, Earl Cummings, and Mahonri 
Young. 

The last named artist hails from Salt 
Lake, as his name might indicate; all the 
others are Californians. And before we 
leave the subject of sculpture let us remem- 
ber that Haig Patigian and J. J. Mora, an- 
other Californian, were members of the jury 
which judged the exhibited works of sculp- 
ture, and like the others named, were well 
represented with original work in the fine 
arts exhibition. 

Not only were they well represented, but 
some of them won distinctive honors. 
Arthur Putnam, whose case of animal sculp- 
ture is attracting most keen attention, a man 
for whom the word genius hardly seems too 
weighty, was awarded a Gold Medal. 
Robert Aitken and Mahonri Young won 
Silver Medals. Ralph Stackpole and Edgar 
Walter were signaled out for Honorable 
Mention. 

But if the western sculptors gained com- 
mendable positions on the list of official 
honors, the painters did not lag behind. 
They accomplished big things. A surprising 
number gained medals and honorable men- 
tion. For the sake of the record—and 
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especially because the Exposition 
lays a solid foundation for the 
future of western art—it is well to 
write down their names. 

H. J. Breuer and William Ritschel 
gained Gold Medals. The tirst is 
a landscapist to whom the strength 
and dignity of western mountains 
appeals with peculiar power. The 
second celebrates the beauty of the 
western sea, on the coast of Mon- 
terey, at Carmel. 

The Silver Medals won by the 
West went to the following artists: 
Mary Curtis Richardson, Joseph 
Raphael, Guy Rose, Carl Oscar 
Borg, William Wendt, E. Chariton 
Fortune, Maurice Del Mue, Armin 
Hansen, Bruce Nelson, Edward 
Cucuel, and Lucia B. Mathews. 

Bronze Medals were awarded to 
Maynard Dixon, Anne M. Bremer, 
Perham Nahl, Frank J. Van Sloun 
and Gertrude Partington. 

Honorable Mention was given to 
Lee F. Randolphand Betty de Yong. 


SCRATCHING A TWISTER 
Joseph J. Mora (Member of the 
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In the section of prints, includ- 
ing etchings, lithographs, mono- 
types, and so forth, Clark Hobart, 
Perham Nahl, Worth Ryder, won 


Silver Medals; George T. Plow- 
man and Helen Hyde won Bronze 
Medals. Xavier Martinez and 
Pedro J. Lemos were given Honor- 
able Mention. In Water Colors, 
Lucia Mathews won a_ Silver 
Medal, and Percy Gray a Bronze 
Medal. iy 

Charles J. Dickman, Arthur 
Mathews, Francis McComas, Jules 
Pages, and Eugene Neuhaus were 
members of the jury, and so were 
“hors concours,” or, out of the run- 
ning, for prizes. 

For Mathews and McComas, 
however, there was the special dis- 
tinction of a separate gallery; an 
honor also given to the work of 
William Keith. Mathews had 
the added prestige of being the only 
western artist represented in the 
list of mural paintings. 

Let this further fact also speak 
for itsel{—a material, business 
fact, perhaps, but an eloquent one, 








Haig Patigian (Member of the Jury) 
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namely, that the work of the western artists 
has held its own commendably in the list 
of sales. 

So much for the official figures. But there 
are other, and even more important con- 
siderations. There is the question of com- 
parison: did the western work hold its own, 
did it stand up firmly, when seen by the side 
of eastern work? What story did it relate 
of the development of art on the Pacific 
slope? What did it presage of the future? 
All these are great and disputatious matters, 
requiring more space for their adequate con- 
sideration than can be given at present; 
nevertheless there are certain positiv e fac- 
tors which may be touched upon, at least, 
and which will throw some light in the direc- 
tion where the correct answers may be found. 

Concerning the first of the questions 
raised, as to whether the work of the West 
compared favorably with eastern work, an 
emphatic affirmative may be given. 

Leaving out of consideration the art of 
old California—the California of before the 
conquest—the art of the padres and their 
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Indian pupils, which was a mingling of 


Spanish and of ancient aboriginal influences, 
and which does not connect directly with 
modern work although some day it will be 
studied and will affect the future—it must 
be admitted that western art is a very young 
plant indeed. It has been cultivated at a 
great disadvantage in some respects. It has 
been isolated from contact with sources of 
study; it has been cut off from the fertilizing 
influences of modern movements and ideas. 
Until a comparatively recent period the 
Pacific slope, after all, was far off, at a 
world’s end, from the centers of art. And 
When those in whom the call to art was 
inborn went forth into the greater world 
beyond the Golden Gate, often indeed they 
never returned, or, if they did, they came 
back as cosmopolites for whom the West 
Was merely a geographical term, and not the 
natural home of their artistic hopes and 
dreams. 

Yet, to turn the other side of the shield, 
this very isolation wes not without certain 
compensations and opportunities. Thrown 














SUMMER NIGHT, POINT LOBOS 
William Ritschel (Winner of Gold Medal) 
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ings, western artists have maintained their 
individualities and have interpreted their 
environment with a remarkable force and 
with a certain passion of intensity. But 
they worked, as it were, so far as their own 
western public was concerned, behind a 
wall, in the darkness. The lack of adequate 
exhibitions—exhibitions in which the work 
could be passed through a critical sieve—has 
kept the western painters from the knowl- 
edge of the larger public. Women’s clubs 
did what they could; but their exhibitions 
were too amiable, too friendly, too compas- 
sionate, to serve the best interests of art. 
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\ CARMEL MISSION 
E. Charlton Fortune (Winner of Silver Medal) 
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With good sincere work would be mingled 
too much piffle and amateur stuff. 

The Exposition came as a great oppor- 
tunity for the public to look behind this wall 
where the artists had been working in a con- 
dition not less than neglect, unencouraged 
by adequate public attention, and to see 
what the West possesses. With the excep- 
tion of two or three recognized artists who, 
for one reason or another, did not care to 
exhibit, the western men and women came 
forward with a vast amount of work, from 
which was selected a group of paintings and 
sculpture and prints which for solid merit, 
for variety of subject-matter, and for the 
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PICARDY FISHER FOLK 


Charles J, Dickman 


brightness of their promise, conspicuously 
made good with the public, with the critics 
and students of art, and with the large and 
splendidly representative body of artists 
who constituted the jury of awards. 

The place granted to William Keith was, 
of course, no surprise; his name was already 
established; his fame had gone forth; and 
that he should be given a gallery in an inter- 
national exhibition held in the state which 
his faithful brush had surrounded with a 
glamour which first arose in far Barbizon, 
was the natural and proper thing to expect. 
But the confirmation which the event gave 
to the place which Arthur Mathews had held 
in the estimation of those who were aware 
of his splendid power—a much less numerous 
body than those who knew all about Keith 
—was less a foregone conclusion, but even 
more satisfactory, since Mathews, who for 
many years has exerted so beneficial an in- 
fluence upon western art, is still vigorously, 
almost youthfully, at work. Francis Mc- 
Comas, also, has most definitely arrived. 
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Member of the Jury) 


When critics so diverse in their points of 
view, for example, as Christian Brinton and 
Royal Cortissoz unite in their appreciation 
of a man’s work it is certain that such work 
is most solidly grounded in authentic merit. 
The official recognition of Arthur Putnam 
was also expected, yet nevertheless it was a 
most gratifying event. 

And still another western painter highly 
honored, William Ritschel, whose marines 
were awarded a gold medal, it is to be re- 
marked that his name was well known 
throughout American art circles. A West- 
erner by choice—as indeed so many of the 
most loyal children of the great West have 
been and will continue to be—Ritschel had 
already made his mark in the east before 
the surge and tumult of the seas incarna- 
dined by sunset on the shoals of Carmel 
exerted their wizardry upon him. 

But, speaking broadly, the note of the 
great success won by the Pacific slope artists 
is the future-building note of the recognition 
of youth. 
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ON THE OREGON TRAIL 
Maynard Dixon (Winner of Bronze Medal) 


Although perhaps less widely known than 
those mentioned above, Guy Rose and Wil- 
liam Wendt, of Los Angeles, and H. J. 
Breuer, Mary C. Richardson, Carl Oscar 
Borg, and Joseph Raphael, all of whom are 
medallists, were fairly prominent, though 
Breuer was not known outside of California 
until this very conspicuous triumph of his. 
But when you remember that Armin Han- 
sen, E. Charlton Fortune, Maurice Del 
Mue, and Bruce Nelson, Frank J. Van 
Sloun and Anne M. Bremer, Lee F. Ran- 
dolph and Betty de Yong, Clark Hobart, 
Perham Nahl and Percy Gray are all young, 
some of them practically beginners, and that 
among them are several who represent some 
of the most modern technical tendencies, 
you clearly perceive that the jury (and re- 
member that juries are always conservative) 
has recognized the new blood of the West 
most emphatically; and it is this new blood 
that must build up the body of the future. 

It should also be borne in mind that if the 
Exposition has revealed the extent and the 





generally high average of merit of western 
art, it has also shown forth the no less satis- 
factory degree of readiness to appreciate art 
which exists among the western public. I 
remember one day talking this point over 
with Christian Brinton, the author of that 
remarkable book, ‘“‘Modern Artists.” I 
chanced to make a jesting reference to some 
funny remarks I had overheard from some 
rural visitors. Mr. Brinton flared up: 
“Don't underestimate your public. | 
wish to say with all emphasis that I find 
your western public much more apprecia- 
tive, much more ready to approach the 
study of art, than other publics in the east. 
Working as I do in the galleries with note- 
book in hand Iam often addressed by visitors, 
and I have beensurprised and pleased by the 
artistic intelligence that has been shown. 
“The West has a great future in art. In- 
deed, I go so far as to say that the future of 
art belongs to the West. It is inevitable. 
The freshness and vitality of your life, the 
stimulation of the environmental influences, 
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these things must result in big things.” 
A dozen other incidents of the kind might 
be gathered together. The opportunity 
which the Exposition affords to the residents 
of the West—for whom, for the first time, a 
really representative exhibition of modern 
art has been brought from all the art centers 
of the world—is not being lost. And the air 
is vibrant with rumors of developments of 
the first importance. These rumors are con- 
nected with the fact which one of the direct- 
ors of the great art institutes of the Middle 
West pointed out tome one day, namely, the 
fact that San Francisco, the natural metro- 
polis of the Pacitic slope, is sadly lacking in 
the matter of an adequate Institute of Art. 

‘In my city, much smaller, and much less 
wealthy than San Francisco,’ said this 
director, “we have an institute with a pic- 
ture-buying fund of $50,000 a year, and with 
other expenses provided for by endowment, 
housed in a $500,000 building, upon a ten- 
acre lot in the midst of the city—all this the 
gift of the business men of the place, who 
realize that art is no longer to be regarded 
as an exotic thing in democratic American 
life, but, on the contrary, that it is a vital, 


practical, indispensable factor of that life. 
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So they got together and quickly raised the 
necessary funds, and now we have a splendid 
building in which loan and traveling ex- 
hibitions are frequently held, and which is 
rapidly acquiring its permanent collection 
for the use and benefit of students and the 
public. I am very much surprised to find 
San Francisco so lacking in this respect, but 
I suppose that the Exposition will change 
these conditions.” 

Such also is the hope, nay, even the con- 
viction of many who hold very dear the 
artistic reputation of the West. The won- 
derful stimulation of all forms of art through- 
out the entire country, which the most 
beautiful and most artistic of all interna- 
tional expositions is supplying, will not, of 
course, miss the very place where the Ex- 
position stands. The West is aware of 
itself now, aware of its place in the domains 
of art—aware of its merits, and also keenly 
aware of its deficiencies. Its future is bright, 
and that future can only justify its promise 
through means universally found to be 
necessary—in a word, a great central art 
institute or museum, the source of inspira- 
tion and the seat of study for young artists, 
and a temple of beauty for the people. 
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PUMA AND SERPE 
Arthur Putnam (Winner of Gold Medal) 
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THE BLIND GODDESS 





By GEORGE PATTULLO 
Author of: The Night Riders; The Lie Bill 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


“ HERE’RE two things that have 
always puzzled me, Cicero,” remarked 
J. Brutus Spivy, comfortably, shuff- 

ling the dominoes for a new game. 

“Only two?” scoffed his partner. ‘Then 
you sure aren’t talking about law.” 

“One is: how does a newborn calf know 
right off where to find his first meal? Hey? 
No, and I guess nobody else does either. 
Secondly—and this has bothered me a heap 
—what was in the mind of the first man who 
ever ate an oyster? Did you ever stop to 
think about those things, Cicero?” 

The senior member of the firm snorted 
contemptuously. ‘‘Shucks!”’ he said. ‘“Won- 
derin’ about things like them is like to send 
a man crazy. What’s the use of it? Your 
play. Got the double four?” 

“You always were a poor loser, Cicero,” 
J. Brutus rejoined calmly, and added twenty 
to his score. 

They faced each other across a small table 
in the law offices of Boone & Spivy, which 
were on the second floor of the Palace Drug 
Store building, and looked out on the town 
square. The glare of a June sun was tem- 
pered by a striped awning over the window, 
but the puffs of breeze it could not keep out 
seared the skin like a flame. 





“These hot winds!” complained Boone, 
loosening his Gladstone collar. “When I 
close the window I smother to death, and 
when I leave it open—ain’t it just hell?” 

His sanctum measured about twelve feet 
square. A discolored, frayed strip of carpet 
led the hesitating feet of clients from the 
door to an old roll-top desk, but the remain- 
der of the floor was as bare as a Chihuahua 
pup—gaped with cracks. The desk was 
open, littered with dusty tomes, and letters 
that had not been disturbed in a month. 
Ends of paper hung loose from the walls 
and stains in the ceiling attested the condi- 
tion of the roof. 

On the wall above Boone’s desk were his 
sheepskin, framed in black, an austere 
photograph of Hon. Joe Bailey, and a pic- 
ture of the Goddess of Justice, with sword and 
scales. A flap of the awning lifted and a ray 
of sunlight struck across her bandaged eyes. 

The game went on. A fly droned, the 
awning creaked, Cicero Boone twisted: in 
his chair with furious impatience. Outside 
the square shimmered in the heat; red dust 
lay fetlock-deep. Over all was the flat; dead 
calm of early afternoon in a country town. 

Suddenly loud voices broke the hush, and 
sounds of a scuffle; there was a clatter of 
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running feet on the sidewalk.’ Spivy hurried 
to the window, craning his neck to see. 

“It’s Doc Drake,” he announced. “The 
sheriff's got him.” 

Boone did not get up. Mopping his face 
and neck with a handkerchief, he said: ‘So 
that nigger’s in trouble again, is he? I won- 
der what it is this time?” 

“Bootlegging, I reckon. There they go 
across the square now. The sheriff’s taking 
him to jail. That’s sure a mean-looking 
nigger, Cicero.” 

‘‘Huh-huh,” assented his partner, and 
they resumed their game. After an interval 
of thought he said: ‘Say, J. B., why not take 
a look in at the jail later and see Doc? 
Maybe he wants—”’ 

“We don’t want Doc’s case. I tell you 
that nigger’s a bad nigger, Cicero.”’ 

“He can’t be bad in jail, can he? And 
he’s got a nice little piece of property east 
of town, J. B. Why not find out the trouble 
before some shyster gets to him?” 

His partner deliberated a moment and 
grudgingly acquiesced. “All right. I'll 
drop by the jail on my way home to sup- 
per. It’s too hot now. But I don’t see 
why you couldn’t do it just as well as me, 
Cicero. It’s your idea.” 

“T had to prosecute him once in a cut- 
ting case,’ was the sufficient reply, and 
there the matter dropped. 

They played with varying luck for an 
hour. The fly droned, the awning creaked, 
the square slowly stirred to life. A wagon 
toiled across it, the mules swashing the 
dust, and drew up at the iron fence sur- 
rounding the courthouse. 

“Whoa!” bellowed the driver, and be- 
cause the tired team was awkward in obey- 
ing jerked on the reins and lashed at their 
heads with a rawhide whip. 

The partners heard his noise but took no 
heed of it. However, when a heavy tread 
sounded on the stairs they glanced at each 
other and with one accord swept the dom- 
inoes from the table into a drawer. J. 
Brutus Spivy tiptoed into his own office, 
which adjoined Boone’s, closing the door 
after him. Cicero seated himself at the 
desk, opened a musty book at random and 
was reading it, with set brow and his chin 
in his hand, when a knock came on the 
outer door. 

“Well?” 

The man who entered was tall, rawboned, 
somewhat stooped, with pale, hard gray 





eyes and a red mustache. He wore a cotton 
shirt without collar, patched overalls, and 
a black felt hat stained by dust and per- 
spiration. 

“T want to see Mr. Boone,” he said ten- 
tatively. 

“T am Mr. Boone.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Boone. My 
name is Sparger, given name Dink. I 
rent the south two hundred of Old Man 
Pierce’s farm on the Postoak road.” 

The lawyer acknowledged the introduc- 
tion by shaking hands and motioned the 
farmer to a chair. Sparger, given name 
Dink, placed it to his liking, spat out the 
window before Boone could protest, and 
stated his business. 

“You say he has been making advances 
to her?” asked the lawyer. 

“T don’t get you. You'll have to come 
again on that, Mr. Boone.” 

“Has this man Allen been paying your 
wife any attentions? Has he done any- 
thing you could object to?” 

“T should say he has done anything I 
could object to!” cried Sparger, hitching 
his chair forward with a heave of his long 
body. “Why, the sorry hound cain’t meet 
Cora on the road, Boone, without taking 
off his hat. And one day when I had to 
come to town to fetch a piece of wire for 
the fence he seen her near the house with 
a few sticks of firewood, and guess what he 
done—stopped his team right there in the 
road and got down and took it off’n her. 
If I’d been there—”. He broke off, shak- 
ing with impotent rage. 

“Who told you he did this?” the lawyer 
hastened to inquire. “Did she?” 

“Did Cora? I reckon not. That’s the 
dirty part of it. Cora never said a word. 
I got it straight from Joe Bassett. Joe 
seen the whole thing.” 

Upon this, Boone frowned and regarded 
the wall portentously before putting his 
next query. ‘And your wife—how does 
she receive these advances? Does she 
respond?” 

Apparently the question touched Spar- 
ger on the raw. He opened his mouth to 
speak, swallowed, and closed it with a 
click as though fearful of what might es- 
cape him. 

“You know what women’re like, Mr. 
Boone,” he answered at last in a low, un- 
natural voice. “They always go locoed about 
polite things that don’t mean nothing. 
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And Cora, she’s no different from the 
rest. She’s always saying what a perfect 
gen'l’man Mr. Allen is and how polite he 
acts. Gen’l’man? the damned ornery 
hound!’ In sudden, white-blazing fury 
he smote the arm of his chair. 

Cicero waited discreetly until the other 
regained self-control. Then: “But surely 
that isn’t all?” he insinuated. 

“You're damn whistlin’ it ain’t all. 
Don’t she keep on throwing up to me about 
Don Allen’s farm, too? How fine he keeps it 
and all that, and how he grows more cotton 
than us though it ain’t so big by sixty 
acres? Yes, she does. And she shoots it 
into me about Allen’s wife getting a new 
dress and a new hat this spring. And she 
says Miz Allen never has to do no heavy 
work round the place. Why should she 
with the luck he’s had? Man alive, any- 
body knows that land of Allen’s cain’t be 
beat in the whole county, Boone. Things 
just naturally grow good there.” 

After some further talk in confidential 
undertones the lawyer leaned forward and 
said earnestly: ‘Now, if you’re going to 
kill him, don’t make any threats. It’s the 
biggest mistake in the world to talk. What 
you want to do is—” 

“Hold on!” His client stayed him with 
uplifted hand. The cold business-like way 
in which Boone issued his warning dis- 
mayed Sparger, who threw a frightened 
look around the room. ‘‘Hold on,” he said 
again, gulping. “You're going most too 
fast, Mr. Boone. I never figured on noth- 
ing like that. If he—what’s that?” 

“What’s what?” 

“Why, that picture there on the wall. I 
swear that woman moved her sword.” 

The lawyer glanced curiously from his 
face to the figure of the Goddess of Justice. 

“Pshaw!” he grunted. ‘Your nerves 
are bad. Or maybe it’s the light. The 
light ain’t what it ought to be in this office.” 
And then he went on with his counsel, the 
farmer listening nervously, his fingers con- 
stantly fumbling chin and mustache. 

‘So that’s what you want to do?” Boone 
ended. “If you feel like you can’t stand 
any more of it, why—”’ 

He broke off, disturbed by ascending 
feet. Somebody stumbled. They heard 
a woman’s tones raised in complaint of the 
dark, and a man’s laugh. The steps moved 
uncertainly along the landing, paused at 
Spivy’s door. 
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“Come in,” J. Brutus was heard to call. 

His partner got up from his chair and, 
opening the door between their offices a 
few inches, inquired hopefully: “Need 
me?” 

“No,” was the reply, and the entrance of 
the newcomers obliged Cicero to retreat. 

To Mr. Spivy’s office entered a family 
party of three. The husband appeared to 
be about thirty, big and broad and ruddy, 
with a grin denoting habitual good-humor. 
His wife looked older, but then, country- 
women break young. Even under the hope- 
less handicap of a weather-beaten, work- 
seamed skin, of a hat and dress that were 
tragic, she was pretty. They had with them 
a girl of eleven or twelve years, who clung 
timidly to her father’s fingers. 

“We came up to see you—” began the 
man in much embarrassment, one hand 
straying to the inside pocket of his vest, 
but his wife interrupted with a nervous 
laugh. “Show. it to him, Mr. Jim,” she 
said. ‘“That’s the best way. It’s—it’s hard 
to tell about, Mr. Spivy. Sounds sort of 
foolish.” 

“Tt sure does,” agreed her husband, and 
forthwith handed J. Brutus a soiled en- 
velope. ‘Here, take a look at that and then 
Tl tell you all about it.” 

The lawyer took the precaution of first 
crossing to the door leading into his part- 
ner’s office and turning the key; then, with 
an instantaneous assumption of his best 
legal manner, cleared his throat and applied 
himself to the letter. Once he raised his 
head to ask: “May I inquire your names?” 

“Don Allen,’ the visitor told him. 
“And this is my wife. I rent the north one 
hundred and forty acres of Old Man 
Pierce’s farm on the Postoak road.” 

The lawyer nodded. “And this little 
girl?” 

“Oh, that’s Annielee. Ain’t she the 
spittin’ image of her Ma? Another six 
years and you won’t be able to tell ’em 
apart, Mr. Spivy.” 

J. Brutus showed his gold tooth in a 
smile. “Going to the circus next week, 
little lady?” 

She did not reply—only regarded him 
with wide eyes, and shrank closer against 
her father. 

“She cain’t talk,” explained Allen un- 
comfortably, “and she don’t hear good 
neither unless you holler awful loud. 
Annielee was took down with meningitis 














two years ago, and she’s been deef and 
dumb ever since.” 

Spivy pursed his lips and said with genu- 
ine concern: “Too bad. That’s right 
pitiful. She is a beautiful child. Have 
you tried what the doctors can do?” 

“T’ve tried a dozen of ’em, Mr. Spivy, 
and spent money like water when I had it, 
but it looks like they cain’t do anything. 
They say sometimes it all comes back of a 
sudden, but I dunno. Sally Jo and me, 
we’d—well, I reckon there ain’t nothing 
we wouldn’t give if only she could hear 
and speak again.” Under the involuntary 
pressure of his hand the child smiled up at 
him fondly. “Nothing,” he added. “Noth- 
ing I wouldn’t give.” 

“And that’s the truth,” cried Mrs. Allen 
stoutly. ‘The way Don dotes on that 
child is right pitiful, Mr. Spivy. He’d 
just die for her any day—die cheerful if it 
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The man who entered was tall, wore a cotton shirt without collar, and patched overalls 





would bring back her hearing and make her 
talk.” 

“Well, well, you don’t tell me! Parental 
love—wonderful thing — something sub- 
lime—um—,” and J. Brutus went on with 
his reading. 

“This,”’ said he in a moment, peering at 
Allen over his spectacles, ‘“‘was written to 
you? You are the party referred to as 
‘loved one’?”’ 

“That’s me,” the farmer admitted, red 
to the roots of his hair. 

“And is the lady who wrote this—par- 
don me, but didn’t I understand you to 
say this is your wife?” 

“You did sure enough. That’s Sally Jo.” 

“Then who is this lady who addressed 
you in such an affectionate strain?” 

“That,” declared Allen, “‘is just what we 
want to see you about.” And Sally Jo 
chimed in with: ‘Yes, that’s why we’re here.” 
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‘Well,’ said the puzzled attorney, lean- 
ing back and removing his glasses, ‘I’m 
listening.” 

What they related so astonished J. Brutus 
that he was moved to skepticism. “You 
say you’ve never spoken a dozen words 
to her in your life and yet she sends you a 
letter like this?” 

“That’s about the size of it, Mr. Spivy, 
sim: 

“Humph!” 

“And you needn’t humph like that 
either,” broke in Sally Jo, sitting up very 
straight, “because it’s the truth. She’s 
just one of these fool women, and Mr. Jim 
has been too polite—yes, you have—you’re 
far too goodnatured, Mr. Jim. I’ve told 
you that a hundred times. But that’s no 
reason why—”’ 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” said Spivy hastily. 
“T didn’t mean to question your husband’s 
story, I assure you, but it did strike me as 

er—exceptional.”’ 

“It may be exceptional,” rejoined Allen 
with some acerbity, “but it’s the truth. 
Miz Sparger always happens to be near the 
gate somehow or other when I drive by, 
and she speaks to me—every time. But I 
don’t ever stop. I did once to help her with 
a load of wood that was too heavy for any 
woman to pack, Mr. Spivy, and I’ve been 
sorry for that ever since, because it made 
talk on account of somebody seeing me.” 

His wife give a vigorous nod and mur- 
mured: “I done told you you were too 
polite.” 

“But where’s the trouble? What’s it 
all about? Why did you come to me?” 

“Well,” was the reluctant answer, “it’s 
just this way. Sally Jo suspicions Miz 
Sparger might do something kind of foolish 
again and maybe get me into a jackpot. 
You know how that is, Mr. Spivy, you being 
a lawyer. And she wanted that I should 
show you this letter and leave you keep it so 
that in case any trouble come I could get 
clear. Do you see what I mean? I said: 
‘Let’s give it to Joe Bassett then,’ but 
she’s afraid of talk. Joe might tell some of 
the neighbors and—”’ 

“He’s. the biggest ol’ gossip in the coun- 
ty,” put in Mrs. Allen. 

The lawyer fingered a pencil doubtfully. 
“T don’t quite see what there is for me to do. 
What do you want done with this letter?” 

Here Sally Jo’s stock of patience gave out 
and she took command of the situation. 
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“Mr. Jim there can’t tell a thing straight 
to save his mortal soul,” she declared. 
“This mixup is all along of him being too 
polite. It don’t pay. The plain truth is 
that Cora Sparger is running after my hus- 
band, and he wants to find out what to do 
about it!” 

“Well? How can I tell you? You can’t 
very well get out an injunction to restrain 
her. At least I never saw it done.” 

“You're on the wrong track,” the farm- 
er said disgustedly. ‘That'd be right 
foolish. Imagine a grown man asking a 
judge for to keep a li’l’ bit of a woman from 
pestering him. Why, it makes me mad to 
think about it.” 

“Then,” inquired Spivy in desperation, 
“what do you want?” The wife explained: 
“Mr. Jim wants that you should put that 
letter in some strongbox, or maybe leave it 
with the judge, soif any trouble comes of 
this we can prove he was innocent.” 

“But this letter wouldn’t prove anything, 
unless—”’ 

“Yes, it would too. And there’s another 
thing. Dink Sparger is awful jealous- 
hearted, and he hates Mr. Jim like poison. 
He hates him because he keeps things up 
better and we have more than what they 
do. And lately he seems to hate him 
worse’n before. Now, me and Mr. Jim 
figured that he might suspicion about his 
wife carrying on this way, because Joe 
Bassett done told us he’d made threats 
and—”’ 

“Ah,” exclaimed the lawyer with sat- 
isfaction, beginning to feel solid ground 
under him, “that’s more like it. Now I see 
what you’re driving at. You want the man 
Sparger bound over to keep the peace?” 

The farmer answered in huge scorn: 
“Bound over nothin’. I just want the 
judge to get the rights of this.” 

“Well, maybe we can fix it up. I'll just 
show this letter to Judge Hardin and leave 
it with him, in case.” 

“That’s it. That’s just what we want. 
That’ll do fine.” 

Highly elated over the success of their 
mission, the couple took leave of the lawyer. 
When they had gone, Spivy skimmed 
through the letter again, laughed, and went 
in to talk to his partner. 

“Were you fixing to see Judge Hardin 
tomorrow about continuing that assault 
case, Cicero? Good. Then do mea favor— 
hand him this for me and tell him why, 














will you? It sure is a peculiar tangle. 
Listen and I'll tell you about it.” 

These interviews took place on the twen- 
tieth day of June. 


On July sixth Doc Drake was tried for 
bootlegging. Spivy defended him, but 
despite his best efforts the negro was found 
guilty and sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. As he was crossing from the court- 
house after the trial the lawyer met Don 
Allen in the square, holding Annielee by the 
hand. 

“Hello, there! Been breaking any more 
hearts lately?”’ 

The farmer looked rather sheepish. 

“How’s the missus?”’ continued J. Brutus. 

“She’s fine, I reckon. Sally Jo done left 
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“The plain truth is that Cora Sparger is running after my husband,” said Sally Jo 





this morning to visit her mother in Arkansas 
and aims to be gone a month. That’s why 
we're in town.” 

“And how are you, Annielee?”” The law- 
yer playfully twiddled one of the child’s 
curls. 

“‘She’s finer every day. That’s my house- 
keeper, Mr. Spivy,” said Allen, brightening. 
“The way she does look after me when 
Ma’s gone is a caution.” 

At that moment Doc Drake passed them, 
handcuffed to the sheriff. He called back: 
“So long, Mr. Spivy. They done got me, 
but it ain’t your fault. You sho’ did all 
you could.” 

“Behave yourself in there, Doc,” cau- 
tioned his counsel, ‘‘and maybe I can get 
you out pretty soon.” 
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The negro laughed recklessly. 

“T’ll git out all right. I just got to even 
up with that Eli nigger for swearing to 
them lies in co’t about me. He’ll have to 
come clean, Mr. Spivy. I’m a-telling you.” 

“Come on,” ordered the sheriff. 

They went toward the jail, leaving the 
lawyer and Allen staring after them. 

“There’s a bad nigger,” said J. Brutus. 
“He’s mean.” 

“He sure looks it,’’ assented the farmer. 


On the evening of July tenth Allen’s 
deaf and dumb child arrived at the Otter- 
beins’ farmhouse on the run and collapsed 
in the kitchen. Apparently she was pros- 
trated with fright. She whimpered and cow- 
ered in a chair with her hands over her eyes. 

What had happened? There was no 
means of ascertaining from Annielee. She 
could not speak or hear; she could not read 
or write. And terror seemed to have para- 
lyzed her wits. She did nothing but moan 
and utter uncouth sounds of grief. 

The Otterbeins held a family conference, 
which ended in the eldest son hitching a 
horse to a buggy and driving the child 
home. But when they neared the Allen 
gate she showed such overpowering fear 
that he was impressed and pulled up. Nor 
could he pacify her by sign talk intended 
to reassure. Therefore he left her in the 
buggy and went alone to investigate. 

The house was deserted. The mules 
were nosing about the yard, but he could 
find no trace of Don, and nobody answered 
his halloos. So back he drove with the 
deaf and dumb girl, who calmed when they 
had left her home fields behind. And she 
spent the night there, frequently giving 
way to fits of violent trembling, and snug- 
gling up against Mrs. Otterbein in bed. 

Her protectors appealed to the sheriff 
next morning and a wire was sent to Mrs. 
Allen at her mother’s home in Arkansas, 
which drew a quick reply that Don was not 
with her. On top of this came a second 
telegram from the now distracted mother, 
announcing that she would leave for Ringer 
on the midnight express; and was little 
Annielee quite well? 

They could not find Allen. The entire 
countryside was soon searching for him in 
the way such searches are usually con- 
ducted: everybody asked everybody else: 
“Seen anything of Don Allen lately? He’s 
lit out and his wife’s most crazy.” 
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Her arrival failed to throw any light on 
his disappearance and she was as much 
mystified as any of them. Then somebody 
remarked that Mrs. Sparger was also 
absent from home, and tongues started 
wagging. The queries changed form. “Did 
you hear about Don Allen skipping out with 
Dink Sparger’s wife? Yes, it’s a fact. No 
wonder they cain’t find him.”’ 

A solicitous friend retailed the gossip 
to Mrs. Allen. At first she laughed scorn- 
fully, but when the other persisted with 
feline malice in accepting the rumors seri- 
ously the wife gave way to the strain of 
uncertainty and harrowing conjecture that 
had kept her sleepless for a week. 

“Get out,” she commanded, throwing 
wide the door. ‘Get out of here and never 
come into my house again as long as you 
live. Don run off with a woman! Huh!” 

As for Sparger, he evaded questions con- 
cerning Cora’s whereabouts and vouchsafed 
no information even to his friends. When 
cornered by a gimlet-eyed lady he an- 
swered vaguely that she was “visiting some- 
wheres.”? However, one of her cronies 
received a letter from Mrs. Sparger, dated 
at Mineral Wells, in which she stated that 
she was eating three full meals and enjoving 
life as never before, and did not purpose 
to return home for several weeks. That put 
the quietus on some of the talk; obviously 
the gossips had been baying a blind trail. 
But why had Sparger been so secretive and 
mysterious? 

Meeting him in the square on First 
Monday, Cicero Boone stopped. 

“Come upstairs,” said he. “I want to 
talk to you.” And when they were alone 
in the office: “Why didn’t you do like I 
told you to do?” 

“What do you mean? [I ain’t done noth- 
ing, Mr. Boone.” 

A threat lurked in the lawyer’s scrutiny 
as he retorted: ‘“‘So you're trying to put 
one across on me too, are you? Better not, 
Sparger.” 

“T tell you,” the farmer reiterated weakly, 
“T ain’t done anything.” 

Boone surveyed him a minute in silence; 
marked the bloodshot eyes, the unshaved 
cheeks, the furtive, harassed air of the 
man. 

“Better brace up, Dink,’ he warned, 
“or somebody’s bound to guess it.” 

To this Sparger made no reply, but cast 
longing glances at the door. 
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said Boone, “before you go, 
It’s for professional services.” 
exclaimed the 


‘‘Here,”’ 
sign this. 

“Five hundred dollars!” 
farmer in quick protest. ‘Five hundred 
dollars for one li'l’ talk? Why, it ain’t 
fair, Mr. Boone. It’s—I just haven’t got 
so much money. I—” 

“IT know you haven't,” replied the law- 
yer tranquilly. ‘“That’s why I drew up a 
note. You own some property.” 

They looked into each other’s 
eyes a moment and then Sparger 
wrote his name with shaking 
hand on the line Boone indicated. 

“Now,” Cicero continued, plac- 
ing the note in his wallet, “‘you’re 
about due for trouble. If you’d 
done like I told you, Sparger, 
you'd have come clear easy. But 
this way it’s different. It’s bound 
to be found out. These things 
always are, somehow. It just 
looks like God won't Ict ’em stay 


hid. So you'd best tell me about 
it and we'll get all fixed and 


ready.” 

“But there’s nothing to tell you, 
Mr. Boone. I ain’t done any- 
thing,”’ asseverated Sparger. 

“All right,” said Cicero, point- 
ing to the door. “Get out.” 

He did not leave the office until 
about seven that night and 
dropped in for the mail from the 
East on his way home. As he 
was coming out Dr. Buchanan 
hailed him. The doctor’s horse 
was in a lather, his buggy-top white with 
dust. 

“Say, Cicero,” he called excitedly, “get 
in. Have you seen the sheriff anywhere?” 

With a strange misgiving quickening his 
pulse, the lawyer climbed in. 

“What’s up now, Doc?” 

“Why, a miracle,” babbled Buchanan, 
plying the whip. ‘A miracle’s happened. 
What do you think, Boone? They done 
telephoned for me about two o’clock to go 
out to the Allen farm, and little Annielce 
was in a sort of faint. All at once she came 
to, and she can talk!” 

“Talk?” 

“Yes, sir—talk. And she’s got all her 
senses back too. She told her Ma and me 
that Dink Sparger came over to their 
place and killed her father right before her 
eyes. She tried to get between ’em, and 
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he shot over her head. And that’s all she 
remembers, for when she saw him lying 
on the ground she ran as hard as she could 
to the neighbors’. I wonder where he hid 
the body? There goes Thurber now. Hi, 
Sheriff! Wait a minute. Giddap, Jude.” 


Placed under arrest, Sparger at first 
stoutly denied any knowledge of the crime. 





Close questioning developed symptoms of 
weakening, however, and after a conference 


with his attorney he confessed. What had 
he done with the body? Sunk it with heavy 
stones tied to the feet, in Cottonwood 
Branch. Once started, Sparger seemed anx- 
ious to talk of the shooting, and would have 
grown garrulous had not Boone checked 
him. 

A dozen volunteers dragged Cottonwood, 
a small creek dividing the two farms, and 
succeeded in raising the body from the 
mire. Allen had been killed by a bullet 
in the breast. 

The prisoner was not obliged to spend a 
single night behind the bars. Three hours 
after his preliminary hearing he was re- 
leased from jail on bond in the sum of two 
thousand dollars furnished by members 
of a lodge to which he belonged. 
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“Swing for it?” echoed Red Randall on peared, because the local newspapers were 
the square that night, in huge disgust. wary of stirring up trouble. Danger lurks 
“Of course he won’t swing for it. You know — in published accounts of murder trials and 
what he done it for, don’t you? And a_ divorce cases. 


man’s got a right to protect his own home, Briefly, the prosecution brought out that 
ain’t he? Well!’ Don Allen was working near his house on 


The whole county talked about nothing the afternoon of July tenth when his 
else for a fortnight, and then promptly neighbor approached across a field, carry- 
ing a .25-.35 rifle. Little 
Annielee, drying the din- 
ner dishes in the kitchen, 
espied him; saw her father 
ask Mr. Sparger some- 
thing and the latter answer. 
Then Mr. Sparger raised 
the rifle and her father 
stood perfectly still, just 
looking at him. No, he 
did not try to run, nor did 
he try to defend himself— 
just stood and stared at 
Mr. Sparger. She guessed 
that he wanted to kill her 
father and so ran between 
them with her arms out 
wide, but Mr. Sparger 
shot over her head when 
she got close to him, and 
her father fell. 

did | What happened after 
—e, F me ae, is that the child could not 
cs. ‘cs Ag | = as ras wellremember, except that 
Ve - . she felt to see whether her 
father’s heart was beating, 
and cried over him. Then 
= Mr. Sparger lifted her up; 
Byenk he was shaking very hard 

La and breathed very loud; 
and she ran all the way 
to Miz Otterbein’s house. 

Following her, witnesses 
were put on the stand to 
prove that bad blood had 
existed between the slayer 
and his victim for a couple 
of years; that Sparger 
dropped it for the work of a busy season. was jealous of Allen’s success, and had fre- 
That is our way. In August the war shook quently applied abusive epithets to his 
them out \{ their rut and the Sparger case name. And there the state rested. 
was completely forgotten. However, when It came the turn of the defense. The 
it came up for trial in Ringer, interest re- prisoner admitted the killing, but made the 
vived and the courtroom was jammed. plea that he had taken Allen’s life to pro- 
Rumor had it that some of the evidence tect his wife. Allen had tried to alienate 
would be of the spiciest; and Cicero Boone, _ her affections; he had shown Cora uncalled- 
counsel for the defendant, could always be _ for attentions, such as helping her with the 
relied on for forensic fireworks. firewood—the jury looked profoundly im- 
No report of the proceedings everap- pressed when Sparger recited this episode. 


Annielee guessed 
that he wanted to 
kill her father, and 

so ran between 

them with her 
arms out wide, but 
Sparger shot over 
her head 
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Sparger also advanced the usual formula 
that he shot in self-defense; he had gone 
simply to warn Allen to keep away from 
Cora, and he had detected him making 
a movement with his right hand. Why had 
he not admitted the crime and surrendered 
to the sheriff, as would any man who had 
been driven to the last extremity in shield- 
ing his wife? Because he wanted passion- 
ately to keep Cora’s name out of it. In 
this hope had he hidden the body, instead 
of openly avowing the deed. 

To cap his story, the defense played its 
trump card. Cicero Boone rose in his 
place, waited patiently until perfect quiet 
reigned, and read to the court Mrs. Spar- 
ger’s letter to Allen, which J. Brutus Spivy 
had entrusted to him for deposit with the 
justice of the peace. His rendering of the 
affectionate passages was dramatic and 
scathing, and when he had finished he 
passed the letter to the jury for in- 
spection. 

It routed the prosecution, horse, foot 
and artillery. Dumbfounded, dazed, the 
county attorney conferred hastily with 
Mrs. Allen, whom the reading had reduced 
to tears. In vain did she take the stand 
to assert that nothing in her husband’s 
behavior had warranted Mrs. Sparger’s 
letter, that she knew of its receipt and had 
been with Don when he took it to the office 
of Boone & Spivy for safekeeping. Even 
the testimony of J. Brutus, who volun- 
tarily went into the box to corroborate her 
story, failed to shake the jury’s firm con- 
viction that Don Allen and Sparger’s wife 
had been too friendly. 

After that the trial moved swiftly to a 
close. The county attorney summed up 
in a lame, half-hearted argument—the 
argument of one sensible of certain defeat, 
and proportionately ciscouraged. 

And Cicero Boone started in for the de- 
fense. He brushed a Napoleonic forelock 
from his brow; he gazed slowly about him; 
waited until every sound was hushed; 
then in a rich, throbbing bass that vibrated 
in their hearts, he pleaded with the jury 
to safeguard that sacred American institu- 
tion, the home. He ranted, he bellowed, he 


banged the table with his fist until it cracked 
across the top; he besought them in a tear- 
ful, pulsating whisper; he wept. 

Amid the demonstration that followed 
his peroration, an admirer said hoarsely: 
“Never saw Cicero in better form.” 


The 
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lawyer sat down with an air of mingled 
exhaustion and triumph. 

It took the jury just an hour and forty 
minutes to reach a verdict. At the end of 
that time they filed into court and the fore- 
man announced: ‘Not guilty.” Applause 
burst out, quickly stilled that the specta- 
tors might hear the rider generously added, 
expressing sympathy for the deluded wife 
of the dead man. 

Sparger shook hands with everybody, 
lighted a cigar thrust upon him, and walked 
out of the courtroom—free. Happening to 
turn his head as he jubilantly responded to 
congratulations, he found Cicero Boone at 
his shoulder, regarding him with a somber 
smile. 


“You did a fine job today, Cicero,” con- 
ceded his partner, entering the office where 
Boone was figuring on a piece of paper how 
much he could charge Sparger. 

“T think I did get to them, J. B.,” was 
the complacent response, and he sat back 
as though wishful to talk about it. Then, 
apparently stifling the desire to expand, he 
went on with his figuring. 

Spivy passed through to his own sanctum, 
where he sat for a long time in the gather- 
ing shadows, doing nothing, as motionless 
as his desk. At last he roused to say: “I 
wonder if Dink’s heard about it yet?” 

“Heard about what?” 

“Why, his wife. She done lit out this 
morning with a tea peddler who’s been 
working this county, Cicero. Sid Semple 
told me he saw ’em in Denison and the 
peddler bought two tickets for St. Louis.” 

“Lit out? She has?” cried Boone, ex- 
ploding into laughter. “Well, I'll be dog- 


ged. Ain’t this a queer world, though, 
j. B.?” 


His partner agreed that it was, and fell 
silent again. After a while he remarked 
casually: ‘And the sheriff just told me 
he’d got a wire to be on the lookout for 
Doc Drake. He’s out. Doc was working 
with a road gang and bust one of the guards 
over the head with a shovel.” 

“Huh-huh,” said Cicero, once more en- 
grossed in his sums. “I guess he’ll drift 
back this way sooner or later, don’t you 
reckon?” 

Another long silence, while the light 
faded and the languorous hush of a southern 
night came on the town like a benediction. 
Cicero Boone muttered impatiently, pushed 
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back his chair and lit the gas. As he re- 
sumed his seat J. Brutus strolled in and took 
up a position facing him. 

“Cicero,” he began slowly, with an air 
apologetic, yet determined, “I don’t like 
the way things are going in this office.” 

“That so? What don’t suit you?” 

“Oh, a lot of things,” replied Spivy, 
gathering force. ‘The trick you played 
me about that letter, for one. That ain’t 
the way to do a partner. I’m not any too 
squeamish, Cicero, and the nearest I ever 
got to religion was once when I heard Helen 








In the ditch lay the body of a man. 
It was Sparger 


Keller say the Lord’s prayer, but—well, I 
reckon your ways and mine are some dif- 
ferent. And maybe we'd better travel 
separate.” 

“Suit yourself,” snapped his partner, 
eying him balefully. ‘That satisfies me.” 

J. Brutus went back to his desk, where 
he remained drawing up dissolution papers 
until Boone went home. Then he stepped 
into his partner’s office to turn off the gas, 
which Cicero had forgotten. 

The fitful light played on the picture of 
Justice and her bandaged eyes. To Spivy, 
overwrought and depressed, the noble figure 
of the goddess seemed to be groping. 

“Blind, hey?” he jeered, with his hand 
upraised to the gas bracket. “I reckon 
so—blinder’n a bat.” 
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He went to his room above the First 
State Bank and to bed. About eleven 
o clock the telephone woke him. It was 
Boone, who said brusquely that he would 
not be at the office in the morning, as he 
Was starting out with Sparger to his farm 
before daylight in order to get some mat- 
ters straightened. 

“All right,” said J. B. sleepily. 
care of yourself, Cicero.” 


“Take 


{An hour after dawn Joe Bassett, driving 
a load of cotton toward Ringer, came upon 
a horse standing patiently in the road and 
an empty buggy. In the ditch lay the body 
of a man, his face riddled with shot. It 
was Sparger. 

In a fever of fright and conjecture the 
farmer drove on to notify the sheriff. And 
just outside the town limits he overtook 
Cicero Boone, staggering through the dust, 
one hand clasped to the side of his head. 
Blood seeped through his fingers and down 
his wrist; he was weeping like a child. 

The sheriff was not at home, having been 
summoned by an anxious tenant farmer to 
round up a negro who had been prowling 
with a shotgun all the previous day beside 
the Postoak road; so Bassett spent the 
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forenoon spreading the news. Soon 
after dinner the sheriff drove in. Doc 
Drake, manacled, was on the seat be- 
side him. 

“Done caught him in the Bottom,” 
Thurber announced. ‘He was boiling coffee 
and I seen the fire. Sure, I know all about 
that, Joe, and I’ve sent to fetch the body 
to town. What’s that? He shot Cicero, 


too? Blowed his ear off? Plumb off? 
Well, I swan. That sure is too bad. Yes, 
sir, I’m right sorry to hear that. But Doc 


says it was all a mistake. He was only 
laying to get that nigger Eli.” 

The negro was locked in jail, reiterating 
over and over again his bitter regret for 
the unfortunate error. He passionately as- 
sured his keeper that he would not have 
harmed a hair of Mr. Sparger’s head for 
all the world. 

But paltry quibbling like that wouldn’t 
go with us. At midnight a mob of two 
hundred men and boys appeared at the jail 
and demanded the surrender of Doc Drake. 
The guard readily turned him over to them, 
and he was hanged from a telephone post 
in the public square as a warning that 
human life is sacred. For we are a justice- 
loving people. 





A SUMMER SHOWER 


By KATHERINE KENNEDY 


Faintly comes a rustling, from the leaves and grasses, 
Like the fall 0’ faery-feet, shod in softest wool, 


Dancing 


O so lightly—on the velvet mosses 


I must strain my ears to hear, for the night is full 
Of a timorous tapping, as of tiny timbrels, 

Musically echoing through my garden cool. 
Fainter grows the rustling, as each dainty dancer 

Weary grows and seeks repose in her shallow pool. 
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By ARTHUR DUNN 





NCE upon a time, the historians of 
O fairy stories told us, Alaska was a 

great vastness of ice and glaciers, 
inhabited by trappers and Esquimaux, 
who lived on the fat of the ice, which fat 
consisted of fish and whale blubber. That 
made them both docile and dirty. In those 
days the territory was ruled over by the 
Czar of all the Russias, and he used to 
command certain exclusive subjects to go 
hence whenever he had a grudge against 
the aforesaid subjects. Incidentally, he 
granted charters to trading companies, and 
these sent their trappers and traders out to 
trick the natives and otherwise acquire 
furs. And it came to pass that some shrewd 
Yankees, learning that there were many 
pelts to be had in that domain, went to 
Secretary of State William H. Seward and 
sought to enlist his aid in purchasing this 
huge cake of ice from the Czar. So Mr. 
Seward negotiated the purchase, but he 
bought for the United States Government, 
and not for any individual, paying $7,200,- 
ooo, the extra $200,000 being for the can- 
cellation of all the charters; whereat there 
was a great clamor and much condemnation 
of the action of Mr. Secretary. That was 
in 1867. And now, nearly half a century 


later, we may look back and count the num- 
ber of times each succeeding Mr. Secretary 
has been denounced, dismembered and 
despised for tightening up on some sort of 
concession. Just now it looks as if the pres- 
ent Mr. Secretary had found the exact path 
to travel for the best interests of all. 





Third Paper in a Little History of the Lure 
of Western Gold 
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Uncle Sam was very busy populating the 
plains and the valleys of the West at the 
time Alaska was tacked onto his possessions, 
so there was very little attention paid to the 
country where nature operated the refrig- 
erators and where lighting corporations, 
had there been any, would be forced out of 
commission half the time. But in 1880 a 
bit of magic was worked—gold was dis- 
covered. Vague stories came out of the 
North of vast riches to be had. The spirit 
of adventure prompted only a few hardies 
to take the hazard, for Alaska was more of 
an adventure in 1880 than California had 
been in 1849. California was the golden 
state, the poppy budding along every path- 
way of progress and sunshine lighting the 
pathways of prosperity. But Alaska was 
a country of magnificent distances, covering 
an area greater than that of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington combined. 
It was inaccessible, almost a mystery; but 
it had gold. The news trickled outside for 
many years before it made a splash in the 
pool of publicity, and then it was a splash! 
The first rush was in the late 80’s and from 
1896 to 1898 it was a stampede. Two 
years had packed the trails and builded 
cities—Nome, Dawson, Juneau, Skagway, 
Seward, and posts without number. By 
land and by sea 25,000 men and women went 
into the North, seeking gold. Placers were 
sprinkled everywhere. It was as if nature, 
in the role of “salter,” had distributed her 
handfuls of nuggets in most extravagant 
fashion. The beaches of Nome and the 
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benches of Dawson each had its romances 
of gold. = 
“SWEDE LUCK 

There was E. O. Lindblom, sailor, who 
escaped from a whaler. He was the pos- 
sessor of a rope, the clothes he wore and a 
knife. Today he is several times a million- 
aire, a banker and a developer of the West. 
Lindblom was sent ashore from the bark 
“Alaska” with other sailors to get fresh 
water. The landing was made at Grantley 
harbor, Port Clarence, July 5, 1898. He 
ran away—and endured untold hardships. 
Subsequently he formed a partnership with 
John Brynteson and Jafet Lindberg. Lind- 
blom discovered the rich placers of Nome, 
giving new millions to the world. Lindblom 
and Lindberg were the Swedes in Rex 
Beach’s The Spoilers, who made such a 
fight to retain their rich claims in the face 
of a conspiracy involving a United States 
Judge and a United States Marshal, both 
of whom were stripped of their offices and 
punished for their part in the attempted 
looting. One may close his eyes and fancy 
that other character in the story, Joe, the 
miner, standing in the presence of the 
cringing judge and telling him in powerful 
language that if the court did not release 
his claim there would not be enough left of 
the building in which they were to kindle a 
fire in hell. And Joe, in real life, was an 
earnest man—big, generous, kind; he loved 
a fair fight. There was another fight, a 
dirty fight, the kind that shrivels men’s 
souls and leaves one disgusted and despair- 
ing. It was in Nevada, in after years. 
Gold was the stake. The weapons were 
theft, lying, bullets, murder. Joe came to 
me one sickening morning. ‘Boy,’ he 
said, ‘‘is there any of that murdering band 
you want killed?” Yes, he loved a fair 
fight. He is gone now, frozen to death in 
the North, searching for that other fortune 
to enable him to be a good fellow on the 
“outside.” 

Howard Hamilton Hart, the venerable 
president of the San Francisco-Alaska Club, 
was a true pioneer of Alaska, going there in 
1882 and remaining there for seventeen 
years. In 1896, with George Carmack, he 
went over the region later famed as Klon- 
dyke, and the two discovered the diggings 
of Bonanza creek. In 1900 he started ‘‘out- 
side” on the steamer “Islander,” which 
carried most of his treasure, but the vessel 
sank and Hart saved himself and his wealth 





went to the bottom. He recouped his 
wrecked fortunes and today is a leading oil 
and mining operator in the West. 

Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, all have their Alaskans, moving 
spirits in their development. 


ALASKAN RETURNS 


The discovery of Nome and the Klondyke 
caused intense excitement. San Francisco 
and Seattle vied with each other to outfit 
the expeditions. Steamships were crammed 
almost to the danger line. And there was 
“No God nor law north of fifty-two”’— 
except in the Klondyke, where the Canadian 
policeman merely raised a warning finger 
and license ceased. On the American side 
gambling was part of the life. Men went to 
dig gold, filled their pokes with nuggets and 
dust and returned to indulge themselves. 
Most of those who dodged the convenient 
gambling halls returned to the “States” and 
invested their wealth in real estate or spent 
it on excitements akin to those they had 
dodged up north. 

Alaska has been a problem to the settler 
from the beginning. In the first place it is 
big; its bigness is hardly believable. There 
was a President of the United States who 
was visited by a delegation of Alaskans re- 
questing that some form of local self-govern- 
ment be provided for Alaska. When the 
delegation entered the executive offices, the 
President immediately asseverated that he 
knew all about Alaska, having given it 
considerable study—and then he proceeded 
to talk. Among the delegates was a West- 
erner, a real Westerner with a great heart 
and a robust sense of humor. Solemnly, 
almost stealthily, he reached for his broad- 
brimmed hat and started tip-toeing out. 
When near the door he remarked in an awe- 
some whisper: 

“Mr. President, I beg you to excuse me. 
When I came in here I thought I knew 
something about Alaska, having ‘mushed’ over 
24,000 miles of it, but I see I was mistaken!’’ 

That particular delegate succeeded in 
impressing upon the executive mind the 
fact that Alaska has more gold within its 
boundary than any part of the Union; that 
it is still virtually an unexplored region, 
possessing known deposits of copper and 
coal; and he insisted that portions of it are 
excellent for wheat raising, and to this day 
he maintains that a large section cannot 
be beaten for cattle. 









































Unloading freight on the beach at Nome in 1899. Erie Lindblom, a sailor, escaping from a whaler with 








a rope, a knife, and the clothes he wore, discovered the rich placers of Nome and gave new millions to 


the world. 


He kept enough of them to make him a banker and a developer of the West 
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But Alaska needs many things before it 
will become an ideal country for any save 
those who love to frolic on the fringe of the 
frontier. The mineral wealth of the country 
will be the means of developing it, and 
already it is climbing up at a stupendous 
rate, the total figure being $268,606,785,* all 
accumulated since 1880, although for a 
period of ten years statistics were anything 
but reliable. Of this vast sum, gold is 
leader with $244,292,540; silver, $2,251,190; 
copper, $19,799,518; coal, $370,000; marble, 
gypsum, tin, etc., $1,873,537. 

That presents a fairly good return to the 
United States on an investment of $7,200,- 
ooo. The gold production of Alaska during 
1914 was about $16,000,000, basing the 
estimate upon the output of the previous 
year, when the yield was $15,626,813. 

Opportunity is big for persons who will 
brave Alaska—but it must be braved. Even 
with its wireless, its trails and trading posts, 
Alaska is not a milk-and-water proposition. 


*Including estimates for 1914. 
oa 


AN OUTCROPPING IN NEVADA 

Jim Butler was a prospector. Also he 
was a sociable prospector. He used to live 
in Antelope valley, Nevada, and through 
traveling around the desert he became in- 
timately acquainted with all the humans 
who hot-footed ‘cross trails to mythical 
outcroppings and miserable waterholes; also 
he knew much of the habits and habitat of 
numerous reptiles and was on terms of 
closest relationship with those beautiful 
braying “‘birds,’’ sometimes called desert 
“canaries.” One day Butler set forth upon 
a visit to Senator Thomas Bell, who has a 
ranch in the old Klondyke (Nevada) dis- 
trict, famed as a producer in times past. 
Butler made his call and was returning 
home by a circuitous route, when he en- 
countered some outcroppings. Now, an 
outcropping of rock is to the prospector 
what a new bug is to the professor—it must 
be picked at, turned over, examined and its 
value determined. Butler did all of these 
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things, except determine the value of the 
rock. This he left to an assayer, who mani- 
fested his professional skill by promptly 
throwing away as worthless the sample 
supplied him. Butler also gave some of the 
rock to Tasker L. Oddie and asked him to 
have it assayed. He was passing around his 
rock with such a free hand for the very good 
reason that it cost a few dollars to have an 
assay made, and Butler was broke. Oddie 
was a transplanted miner. He was born in 
Brooklyn, reared in New Jersey, and landed 
on the desert of Nevada as the representa- 
tive of a millionaire. But the smell of sage 
captivated him, and he turned prospector; 
also he was an optimist. He gave Butler’s 
sample to an assayer, who had the inclina- 
tion to test the rock. The young man was 
astonished at the fabulous return, and he 
sent a messenger at once to Oddie with the 
information. Oddie also got excited, and 
informed Butler, who, being a true pros- 
pector, and not the kind one sees in the 
“movies,” contemplated the assay returns 
nonchalantly, assuming the attitude that 
since this particular outcrop had escaped 
mankind for all ages there was no immediate 
rush about locating it. While Butler was 
taking his time to place his stakes and post 
his notices of location the news of his dis- 
covery spread in the very strange fashion 
that such news does get abroad, and search- 
ing parties were organized to hunt for the 
new find, but these proved unsuccessful in 
their quest. After three months Butler 
took Oddie and Wilson Brougher with him 
to the place of discovery. And they called 
it Tonopah, meaning good water. 

That was in 1903. The West had been 
watching and waiting for just such a find, 
which was located nearly one hundred 
miles from a railroad, in the midst of the 
most uninviting desert one could imagine. 
Yet thousands traveled there, first afoot, 
then by teams, and latterly by Pullmans 
over a railroad built right into the very 
heart of the straggling mining camp. Not 
since the Comstock was there such a rush. 
Indeed, the fashions in mining rushes had 
not changed especially in thirty-eight years, 
nor will they be altered much in one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years. There will be 
the same hurry and bustle and bullying and 
buying and bluffing and booming that 
attended the rushes of the good old days. 
If men travel by airship in the stampede of 
the future, some aviators will be rushing 





‘cross bows and doing the death-dip and the 
creepy curve to get there first. And, once 
there, it will be the survival of the fistiest or 
the fleetest of foot; on occasion the more 
deserving may figure in the ore, but if bet- 
ting be legalized, let sporty folk place their 
money upon the daring. 
TRUSTING TONOPAH 

Tonopah was not an exceptional mining 
camp. It was like all that have gone before. 
Indeed, even the pioneers there found them- 
selves comparing it with the Comstock, 
whereat San Francisco guffawed. San 
Francisco always did smile (and always 
will) at suggestions that anything re- 
sembles the Comstock, either in general 
appearances, formation of the mineralized 
area or in the valuation of rock. When 
Tonopah was in the making, Jim Butler 
remarked: 

“This will be a big camp and will produce 
at least $100,000,000.”” Again there were 
smiles; but thousands went to Tonopah, 
nevertheless. The camp was reached by 
staging from the then narrow-gauge railroad 
at Sodaville. The terminal was jammed 
with freight and passengers clamored for 
seats in the stages; impatient persons and 
many who were without funds walked into 
camp. Of course supplies were at a pre- 
mium. A large freight wagon was piled 
high with barrels and kegs and boxes of 
bottles, all containing something to whet 
the thirst of the miner. At the extreme top 
were half a dozen sacks of flour, a few hams 
and some bacon. 

“Now, what’re they a-goin’ to do with 
all that grub down there?” demanded an 
observer, addressing nobody in particular. 
Verily, it was a mining rush. 

While San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast turned its back upon Tonopah, 
Eastern capital went in and gobbled up the 
mines, and built mills, and spanned the 
desert with a modern railroad. And Tono- 
pah has made good in a mining sense. 
Butler’s seemingly preposterous prophecy 
that it would yield $100,000,000 will be 
realized, for it already has produced approx- 
imately $62,000,000, of which a large pro- 
portion has reached the pockets of the 
shareholders. Just now, Tonopah, after a 
period of depression, is in its second era of 
productivity, new ore bodies having been 
discovered and developed and more divi- 
dends are being distributed. 
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“THE GREATEST GOLD CAMP ON EARTH” 

There is an old road passing through the 
southern portion of Nevada that connects 
with the old Pioche-Sodaville road. It has 
been used since the late 50’s and has been 
traversed by countless hundreds who turned 
their faces toward the setting sun in quest 
of gold. In 1903 two prospectors—Harry 
Stimler, an Indian youth, and Al D. 
Meyers—passed along that road. Their 
wagon broke down, and while they were 
cursing their luck they found a ledge. 
They located the ground, calling it the 
Sandstorm. A little camp grew up around 
the location, and it was known as Grandpa. 
But there came a day when the whole world 
seemed headed for the camp, now called 
Goldfield. If the rush to Tonopah, thirty 
miles distant, had been sensational, the 
race to Goldfield was spectacular. “The 
Greatest Gold Camp on Earth!” was the 
slogan—and it was. The district was capi- 
talized for $500,000,000, malpais and flat 
being incorporated in those million-dollar 
companies, divided into one million shares, 
“par value $1, forever non-assessable.”’ 

There were many reputable mining men 
early on the ground; there was much legiti- 
mate mining done; numerous men who 
toiled with pick and shovel became million- 
aires. But there were some promoters who 
swindled the public in bare-faced fashion. 
There was one who drifted to Goldfield with 
few possessions. He had brains—and a 
past. He had a lucky run at “Larry” 
Sullivan’s roulette wheel one night, and 
then he suggested to Sullivan that they go 
into the mine-promotion business together. 
They did. Their advertising campaign was 
the most spectacular ever undertaken in 
America. It won, for the advertisements 
were most alluring. When this firm was 
splurging I asked this man to tell me of his 
past—and he told me. Then he challenged 
me thus: 

“Go out into Main street and ask the first 
ten men you meet what their names were 
before they came to Goldfield! I’ve told 
mine! See if you get by the first three!” 

In the days of the Comstock there had 
been stock juggling. Mine reports had been 
withheld by superintendents and directors 
of properties, and stocks rose and fell at the 
will of small cliques. Many suffered 
through this. But such operations were 
only petit larceny compared to the methods 
of this concern, for George Graham Rice 
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has since confessed that he aided in separat- 


ing $300,000,000 from investors of America 
who poured their savings into Nevada 
stocks. The sufferers were persons who 
could ill afford to lose. There were others, 
too, who swooped down upon Nevada at 
this time and made fortunes which trickled 
through their fingers, like all ill-gotten 
gains. And there were many honest opera- 
tors who made sincere efforts to give hand- 
some returns to their stockholders; some 
failed, scores succeeded, as is attested by 
the payment of approximately $50,000,000 
in dividends. 
WHEELS 

While Tonopah boasted that it was the 
greatest gold-silver camp on earth, Gold- 
field screamed forth that it was the greatest 
gold camp. Never was there such a shout. 
Goldfield was always doing something dif- 
ferent. It-built magnificent buildings, the 
finest hotel in the state, made up the richest 
carload of ore ever sent over a railroad, 
played for the highest stakes, and made so 
much noise about it all that it grew to a city 
of 20,000. “Wheel-fiends” in Goldfield 
were almost as common as dope-fiends on 
the Barbary Coast—and it costs more 
money to be a wheel-fiend. A wheel-fiend 
is a person who plays roulette  con- 
stantly. The little white ball rolls and roils 
and rolls, drops, jumps about uncertainly, 
excitedly. There’s a thrill in the expec- 
tancy. And when it finally stays in a pocket 
it’s thirty-six chances to one against the 
wheel-fiend. But he plays and plays and 
plays so long as the chips hold out. And 
then, as the last whirl goes against him, he 
rises, rolls a cigarette, licks it with fevered 
tongue, and passes out. To play, one must 
pay. Goldfield croupiers had a list of men 
from whom they were not to accept bank 
checks. This list was freshly typed every 
day for the night shift. Mines and men 
were frequently lost at the wheels of Gold- 
field; for, indeed, if a man lost his mine, he 
lost himself. Today, there is silence in the 
gambling halls. There are no wheels, for 
gambling is prohibited. Now you must 
search for play in gilded palaces in great 
cities, or content yourself with a trip to 
Monte Carlo, where there are a million 
systems to break that unbreakable bank. 

But back to the mines: The leasing sys- 
tem was in vogue in Goldfield, even as it had 
been at Tonopah. Companies and individ- 
uals were given leases on blocks of ground 











Jim Butler's find, 


at a place he named Tonopah, meaning good water, was located, in 1903, one hundred 
miles from a railroad in the midst of the most uninviting desert one could imagine. 





But thousands have 


traveled there, first afoot, then by teams, and latterly in Pullmans over a railroad built right into the 


very heart of the straggling mining camp. 


The time came when Tonopah could boast that it was the 


greatest gold-silver camp on earth 


for stated periods, in order to develop the 
property, paying to the owners a royalty 
of ore extracted. There were eight leases 
in Goldfield that produced $8,000,000 in 
seven months. From one of these a carload 
of ore was shipped containing twenty-seven 
and one-half tons, for which the smelter 
settled on a basis of 609.6145 ounces per 
ton in gold, and 75.386 ounces in silver, the 
net proceeds being $574,958.39, or a total 
value approximating $12,000 a ton. It was 
at this period that the wildest speculation 
was indulged in, compelling local banks to 
close their doors for days at a time to permit 
brokers and their own forces to adjust ac- 
counts. During one of these spells I witnessed 
a night curb session, when one broker, small of 
stature, found it difficult totransact business 
in the street while jostling with larger men. 
So he raced up the stairway ofthe Nixon build- 
ing, and sat there in an open window, calling 
his trades to the brokers in the street below. 
He made a profit of $40,000 that night. 
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Every mining camp produces its strong 
men. In Tonopah, Butler was the first 
leader, and it is his proud boast to this day 
that he never required a written document 
to guide him, once he had passed his word. 
Oddie, former governor of Nevada, spent 
his last twenty-five dollars to aid in develop- 
ing Butler’s discovery; he made more than 
a million dollars out of it and the assayer 
who tested that rock for him was paid 
$32,000, the highest known price for an 
assay; Joseph Miller, later governor of 
Delaware, induced Eastern capital to in- 
vest; George A. Bartlett, former Congress- 
man, who directed the legal affairs of some 
of the biggest operators there; Key Pittman, 
United States Senator from Nevada; George 
Wingfield, the man who refused a toga 
because he believed his state needed him at 
home; Charles E. Knox, Louis A. Park- 
hurst, John McKane, Frank Golden, Mal- 
com L. MacDonald, W. J. Douglass, 
Thomas Kendall, O. A. Turner, Kenneth 
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Jackson, Charles M. Schwab, W. W. Booth 
—all of these men did things, big things, for 
Tonopah, resulting in material good for 
Nevada and the West. Later there came 
others, Fred W. Bradshaw, F. M. Smith, 
Thomas Kearns, A. A. Austin and scores of 
others, to make the Tonopah of today. 
The pioneers of Goldfield were men from 
Tonopah. Among them was Wingfield, 
who had formed his partnership with the 
late George S. Nixon, a partnership endur- 
ing for many years, during which each 
became a multi-millionaire, and which ter- 
minated without the slightest friction and 
without the aid of legal advice, although 
millions of dollars were involved. Wing- 
field operated a lease on a portion of the 
Florence ground and made a fortune out 
of it. Then he conceived the idea of com- 
bining some of the principal mines of the 
district in one great corporation. Gold- 
field Consolidated, a $50,000,000 concern, 
resulted, and it has paid its stockholders 
over $25,000,000 in dividends on_ its 
issued stock of $36,000,000. Mohawk was 
one of the mines that went into the con- 
solidation. It had made many rich—Hayes, 
Monette, Mackenzie. The stock rose in 
value from ten cents to twenty dollars a 
share. One newsboy made $30,000 and 
retired during that sensational period. 
Here is one incident of the rise in Mohawk: 
Al Meyers, father of Goldfield, met J. H. 
Carstairs, the Philadelphia millionaire, in 
Main street. Meyers had 100,000 shares 
of Mohawk and a grouch. He declared 
he would sell his Mohawk at “the market,” 
$4 a share. He didn’t set a price on the 
grouch. Carstairs paid the prospector 
$400,000. Next day the stock rose to $5; 
Carstairs’ profits were $100,000; three days 
later Mohawk sold at $8, and the profits 
represented the amount of the original 
investment. Carstairs continued to hold 
his stock and it jumped skyward until 
it had sold at $20 a share. In three weeks 
he could have cleared $1,900,000 on the 
transaction. Another incident will serve 
to show how the men of the West transact 
their affairs: Charles D. Taylor, one of 
the principals in the Red Top and Jumbo 
mines, which were taken into the Consoli- 
dated group, verbally agreed to sell his 
stock to Wingfield at $2 a share, accepting 
$1,000 a day for a 30-day option. The 


stock began advancing, in one day jump- 
It increased 


ing from $1.50 to $4 a share. 
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in value at the rate of $25,000 a day, and 
although Taylor was not bound by so 
much as the scratch of a pen, and not- 
withstanding that he could have made 
two million dollars by violating his pledge, 
he did not hesitate a moment when Wing- 
field and Nixon presented a check for 
$1,190,000 and closed the option. 

Wingfield and Nixon now had all but 
one of the mines necessary to the con- 
solidation. The Combination was the 
heaviest producer in the camp, and what 
was more serious than anything else, a 
suit was pending against the Mohawk 
and it appeared that the Combination had 
the apex of the vein system. Joseph H. 
Hutchinson suggested adding Combina- 
tion to Consolidated. James R. Davis, 
who had won a fortune in a Sandstorm 
lease, put up the money for an option or 
Combination stock, and litigation ceased 
as to the mines, but Hutchinson was com- 
pelled to carry to the Supreme Court a 
suit to obtain his share, of the fee for ob- 
taining that option, his partner having 
tricked him. 

Thomas G. Lockhart had been a pros- 
pector for nineteen years. During all of 
that time he had been grubstaked at the 
rate of $75 a month by A. D. Parker, a 
railroad man. When Goldfield was dis- 
covered he got the Florence mine—and 
joined the ranks of the millionaires. 

At the height of its prosperity Goldfield 
experienced the troubles of all camps where- 
in are mined ores of great richness—‘‘high- 
grading.”” Miners, although paid the high- 
est wages for similar work in any part 
of the world, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to take gold ores valued sometimes as 
high as $10 a pound. High-grading became 
an art, some of the “leading citizens’”’ of 
the community engaging in it; assay 
offices, which were “fences” for disposing 
of the stolen ore, were numerous 
saloons. Wingfield and his associates of- 
fered to enter into a long-time contract 
with the miners guaranteeing high wages, 
but the Industrial Workers of the World 
refused—the “high-grade”? was too tempt- 
ing. Then followed strikes and settlements, 
another strike and a new restriction, the 
’change-room, «which was designed as a 
cure for high-grading. But it became neces- 
sary for the United States troops to march 
into Goldfield before peace was assured; 
and their bayonets literally pricked the 
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The Goldfield Consolidated Mill, the largest stamp mill in Nevada. In 1903, two prospectors, cursing their 
luck because their wagon had broken down, thirty miles from Tonopah, uncovered a ledge. T 





he day came 


when the whole world seemed headed for the little camp, now called Goldfield. Goldfield Consolidated, 
a combination of some of the principal mines of the district, has paid its stockholders over $25,000,000 
in dividends on its issued stock of $36,000,000 


bubble of the boom. Goldfield Consoli- 
dated is one of those big, steady producers, 
organized and conducted on a thorough 
business basis, in direct contrast to the 
unseemly extravagance of early Comstock 
days. Jumbo Ex., Merger, Atlanta are 
mines in the making today. These 
properties have just escaped the curse of 
litigation that strangles mining. 

One day in 1906 two prospectors arrived 
in Goldfield and announced that they had 
made a strike near Jefferson canyon, about 
one hundred miles north of Goldfield. 
James R. Davis, one of the most daring 
operators, accompanied them to the place 
of discovery, and he paid $87,500 for a 
prospect hole not much larger than a 
man’s head; but Davis is an expert “‘pan- 
ner’ and he had been busy about the strike, 
so when he told his miners to sink a shaft 
at a certain point they went to work—and 





Davis paid the entire cost of the mine out 
of that “glory hole.” Today, Round 
Mountain Mining Company, of which he 
is the dominant factor, is one of the biggest 
low-grade, free-milling producers in the 
state, equipped to grind out bullion for 
years to come. 

And so it goes—first Alaska, with its 
Forty-Mile, Circle, Koyukuk river, Ram- 
part, Eagle, Klondyke, Nome, Tanana 
river, Innoko and Iditarod, and scores of 
other strikes; and Tonopah, Goldfield, 
Round Mountain, Manhattan, Rawhide, 
Fairview, Greenwater, Wonder, Yerington, 
Ely, Rochester and now Willard. And 
the Sagebrush State and the troublesome 
territory go on producing until their total 
output is well over the billion dollar mark; 
and the cities of the West—the Golden 
West—absorb these profits, progress, pros- 
per and prepare for the next bonanza. 
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By EMMA MAURITZ LARSON 
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ILLER (‘‘white, married, aet. 32,” 

and lucky No. 59 in the rich land 

drawing of the Wildbrier Indian 
Reservation) thrust his huge arctics under 
the cot that took up a cheeky quarter of the 
space in the shack and decided that the 
cost was too great. None but gold lands 
ought to exact the price of keeping a man 
away from his wife and boy through the 
eternity of two Dakota winters. That it 
vas paying the doctor his due of respect 
and at the same time laying up a tidy in- 
vestment for the boy’s future (Schulze, a 
little matter of twenty miles away, had 
been offered $1500 for his slice of land 
before he’d proved up) made the thing 
seem sensible. Seem is exactly the word: 
Miller knew, in the bitter loneliness, that 
for him at least it was bad business. 

February had run the full gamut of 
weather, intermittent blizzards, death- 
dealing drops in temperature, succeeded 
these past few days by a sudden thawing 
of the accumulated snows that made travel 
more difficult than ever. Miller had seen 
no one since Torger Swenson from up the 
road had stopped in with some mail three 
weeks before. The chances were not good 
for any one coming through today, but he 
had watched the road long when he brought 
in the morning’s supply of wood. 

“If I don’t get another letter soon this 
von’t make good wail paper,”’ he said, fin- 
gering the last many-leaved one and read- 
ing it for perhaps the fortieth time. 

Feb. 2nd. 

Belovedest Big Boy:— 

I was brought up stingy about writing paper, 
so I just can’t seem to make myself write on 
only one side, as you ask (I can’t understand 
why you want me to, either), but I’ve decided’ 
to write you twenty-four pages instead of 
twelve this time, so you're getting your way 
if it’s more you want, You-Greedy-Boy. (And, 
come to think of it, I don’t save any paper after 
all). 

We have just a nice, pretty, comfortable 
snowfall this winter. I used to love it, but I 


there 
with nothing but snow, and oh, too terribly 


can’t any more, because you are out 


much of it. But Wee Wee loves it with all his 
merry heart and sturdy little body. He has a 
red sled and slides down the bump back of the 
woodshed. I spend hours tugging his over 
shoes on. I bought them big in November, 
but he grows so fast every which way. He 
grows like a baby sunflower, Father-William 
(no weeds in our family 

You remember how grieved I was last sum- 
mer, when mother’s typhoid would not let me 
come to you, for fear the boy might forget 
you, but he remembers so clearly and when | 
tug at the overshoes he remarks, ‘Fader al 
ways pulls sings on easy.” He has trouble 
with his th’s sometimes even yet, and you'd 
love to hear him say, “I sink so too.” 

We are coming just as quick as ever we can 
now. Mother urges us to wait until spring, but 
that would mean early summer, if ‘tis a true 
tale they tell of your brooks swollen to im- 
passable rivers. Wouldn’t it be better for us 
to come before the thaw? wait to 
hear from you before starting, I suppose, but 
I don’t want to. We want to put on warm, 
fuzzy caps (mercy no, no time to stop for coats 
and run off to you, Wee Wee and I. 


We must 


And so on through twenty-four pages 
(with the last one filled with cross-work 
kisses, in lovelier pattern than any cross- 
work stitches, by the boy), two dozen pages 
with Wee Wee disporting himself on—let 
me see—tive, eight, sixteen, m/neteen of them. 

“T guess I won't wait any longer. It 
may bring the good luck of another one,” 
said Father-William, stirring some flour 
paste in the cover of a baking powder can. 
Then after careful but rather uncertain 
consideration he covered one side of each 
sheet with the paste and stuck them to the 
wall above the cot, papered almost to its 
entire height already with letters from the 
same generous-stingy little eastern woman, 
and forming a tale of Wee Wee that he who 
worked, or walked, or lay long awake, might 
read. 

“The Sue-lady doesn’t realize that I’m 
doing paperhanging, and that it’s natural 
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to prefer paper with a pattern on only one 
side,” he laughed low, “but she'll be criti- 
cizing the job soon. With this early thaw 
the streams will go down by April.” 







Sunset Magazine 


The hours were filled to noon by work on 
a rough low stool, handy to have about at 
any time but with rather a look of being meas- 
ured down to four-year-old legs. Then 





























“IT guess you don’t know me,” said the stranger. “I’m Eben Webster. I picked 


up this bundle 


He stopped to survey his work, then he 
smiled somewhat ruefully. 

“Gee,” he said, “I’ve covered up the little 
song he sings—but I’m glad I’ve saved the 
overshoes.” 





for you down the road’ 


suddenly, with the suddenness of sound 
strongly hoped for but quite improbable, 
there was a kick at the door, the salutation 
of a man with his arms very full. 

Miller opened with haste to the big 
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red-bearded stranger and let’ him lay his 
huge heavily swathed bundle on the cot. 

“T guess you don’t know me,”’ said the 
stranger. ‘‘I’m Eben Webster of Southeast 
28 in the next township. I picked up this 
bundle for you a piece down the road at a 
real house. Your wife sent it. Oh no, I 
can’t stop. I’m not very wet.” He awk- 
wardly fingered his absurd scarlet Mackinaw, 
a slow smile warming his great red face with 
its flaming fringe of beard. ‘This is kind 
of foolish,” he said, ‘‘but the kids like it. 

“No, no thanks due,” he added, “‘but 
you'd better open up your package right 
It won't keep.” And before Miller 
could protest he was gone, driving his team 
of big grays, which he had left some little 
distance down the road, straight west. 

A soft, smothered, explosive ‘*Booh” 
came from the bundle on the bed, and the 
trembling Miller unwrapped the coverings 
down to—a fat, grinning little boy with 
Sue-blue eyes. 

“Take off all the stuff. He tol’ me to be 
sguiet until the right time, but it’s right 
now, and I want you to see my Mackinaw,” 
bubbled the bundle, while Father-William 
stood and stared. 

“It’s a joke. Don’t you know Wee Wee, 
Fader-Willyum?” and Miller fell beside the 
cot, quite crazy with joy, and unbuttoning 
the tiny deep-red and yellow Mackinaw 
with one hand, while his other thin hand 
stroked the child’s chubby cheek. 

“Where is your mother, child?” He 
could scarce control his voice as he lifted 
the boy and put him on a chair by the fire. 

“Oh, she’s coming soon, soon,” laughed 
Wee Wee, climbing down to sit on the little 
rough low stool. “She stopped at the 
Real House, and I comed on first for a joke 
on you. She sewed my big-man coat, and 
she made it big enough for me to grow a 
year’s wors, because we're going to stay 
here next winter.” 

“T think we'd better have something to 
eat.” 
man that had been his baby, and he brought 
out canned milk and cove oysters to'make a 
stew, while the child prattled of being very 
‘“naughtee” one day and running out with- 
out his overshoes. 

“But I sink I won't do it again,” he said 
virtuously. 

Two golden hours sped by, and the Feb- 
ruary sun was still high when Miller stepped 
out of the shack for a moment to bring in 


soon. 
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Miiler’s eyes yearned over the little - 
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more wood and to look for a team. Sue, 
the darling joker; ought to be along soon 
with Martin, the envied owner of the Real 
House seven miles east. But there was no 
spot or dot of life on all the soft-snowed 
horizon, so he went back at once to the 
shack to the boy. To the—. Nowhere in 
that cramped, ugly little excuse-for-a-home 
was there any sign of Wee Wee, pink- 
cheeked, vibrant with joy and energy, 
outrageously proud of his dark red and 
yellow Mackinaw, and growing a bit sleepy 
after his long ride and hot lunch. Nowhere, 
though he searched desperately, could be 
found any track of little feet. 

“He could not have slipped out,” he 
moaned. ‘I was in sight of the door all the 
time, and actually out of the house only 
two minutes.” 

He tossed over the blankets of his cot. 
The fuzzy cap, the very small overshoes 
and the miniature Mackinaw Were all gone. 
Could Webster have returned and played 
this hideous joke? Impossible, for all the 
prairie glistened open and empty. In his 
frenzy he tramped in wider and wider 
circles, sinking deep in the slush of melting 
snow, and coming back frantically and 
frequently to the shack. 

He was sitting exhausted by the fire, his 
eyes on the rough low stool, when Martin 
found him at sunset. 

“T’ve brought the mail,’ said the man, 
with evident embarrassment. ‘There 
hasn’t been a soul through this way for 
twenty days, so I went after it myself.” 

Miller gave him a chair, and in a dazed, 
mechanical way reached for the letters. 

“Thanks. Do you know Eben Webster 
of Southeast 28 in the next township?” 

“Sure, I knew him,” answered Martin, 
keeping hold of the letters, ‘a big red- 
headed fellow, awful fond of kids. He 
always wore a funny bright-red coat in 
mild weather, said they liked it. He was 
frozen to death three years ago crossing the 
prairie with some flour and other stuff for 
Widow Kelley and her five. He was driv- 
ing his team of big grays and they froze too.” 

Miller looked with startled eyes at the 
speaker, and began, 

“My boy was —’”’ 

But Martin plunged into his difficult task. 

“Tt sort of seems as if you knew already,” 
he said. “It’s bad news. She wrote to my 
wife and begged her to have me bring it. 
It’s hard lines, it is —” 
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Miller fell beside the cot, quite crazy with joy, his hand stroking the child’s chubby cheek 


sick on the 4th, and died the next day. It 
was diphtheria. We did all we could, but it 
was a terrible case. He did not suffer long: 
we can be so thankful for that, dearest. They 
away at Lakeland on the 6th. 

go, Belovedest, for I came 


Miller snatched the letter, and read with 
the quickness of flame: 
Feb. 24th. 


My Man: 
It breaks my heart to write, but no one else laid him quietly 


shall do it. Wee Wee is gone. He was taken I could not e 
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down with the disease the day he went. I 
could not bear to have any one else tell you, 
and they have not let me write until today. 
And even this must be fumigated and de- 
layed before it goes to ‘break your heart, 
but to bring you back to me. You must 
come now. 

Oh, there is so much to say, but I am weak 
and broken. We had planned such a dear joke 
on you. We were getting ready to start right 
away without waiting for word from you. We 
were going to surprise you. I was to stay at 
the Real House you have told me of so often, 
and send the precious boy on to you from 
there, that last seven miles, an hour or two 
ahead as a surprise package. Oh, Father-Wil- 
liam, he loved the little scheme so, and re- 
hearsed his ‘‘Booh”’ over and over again. 

You must come back to me now, and we will 
go to California, where we can live out of doors 
and be together. 

I had made him a little Mackinaw coat of 
maroon and yellow plaid and he strutted and 
joyed in it because he thought it made him 
look like Fader Willyum. And I knit a fuzzy 
cap, because it was still cold when we planned 
to start on the roth, to run straight off to you. 
I am almost glad that the doctor burned all the 
little togs—but oh, Wee Wee did want you 
to see his big-man Mackinaw. 

I am doing quite well physically, though 
they are so careful of me that it has taken two 
days to write this. 

Come right away, Belovedest Big Boy. I 
cannot be comforted until you do. 

William, just the day before he was taken 
sick he ran out on the walk without his over- 
shoes, and when I pretended to scold very 
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hard he laid his soft hand on my cheek and 
said, ‘I sink I won’t do it again.” 


Come soon, to Your Sue. 


Martin stood waiting, in an agony of 
sympathy, but Miller’s suffering face when 
he raised it was strong. 

“You wanted me to go back with you at 
once?” 

“Yes,” said Martin. “She wrote my 
wife that I was to drive you right down to 
the railroad. We can start early tomor- 
row.” 

Miller put on his heavy coat, and began 
swiftly to move the furniture out of the 
shack, all except a rough, low stool, which 
he placed in the center of the one room of 
the poor-excuse-for-a-home. 

“Load the furniture on your sleigh,” he 
said to Martin. ‘Some poor chap out here 
may need it some day.”’ 

Then he stepped back into the room. 
With uncovered head he ran his thin hands 
over the walls, pasted high with the warm, 
full, love-letters of a generous-stingy little 
eastern woman, the book of Wee Wee 
written for one who might lie long awake. 
He touched his lips to some worn lines, 
hardly dry yet in the pasting, ‘Fader 
always pulls sings on easy.” Then gathering 
a heap of kindling, he struck a match to the 
shack. 

In the glow that flamed high in the empty 
prairie air, he turned to Martin. 

“Let us go,” he said. 
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WESTERN OPERA IN 
THE FAR EAST 


By MABEL HARDING 


ORE readily than any other 
M oriental nation the Japanese 

have acquired the novel 
technique and inner meaning of 
western music. That was to be ex- 
pected of the Japanese acquisitive- 
ness; but in the field of opera ex- 
traordinary things have been done 
even for the Japanese. You can 
hear western sung now in 
Tokyo, and sung very well, by an 
increasingly able group of national 
singers. Of course, the Japanese 
did not begin with opera. As any- 
body might guess, they began with 
Christian hymns. In the movement 
to Christianize Japan pianos came 
with the missionaries, also oratorios, 
fugues, and in the big mission 
churches organs were installed to play them 
on. On the other side the more secular and 
familiar brass bands appeared. And at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese war no* only 
were German and American bands common 
in Japan, but even the sacred precincts of 
the Mikado’s palace had been invaded by 
skilled western musicians. 

The growth of opera is a wholly new 
chapter; and when the Imperial Theatre 
organized an operatic department in the 
spring of rg1t1, western music for the first 
time in Japan might be said to have been 
recognized for its own sake rather than as 
a appanage to religion or militarism. But 
the innovation was spontaneously Japanese 
in character, and won popular recognition 
on the grounds of patriotism as much as 
on the grounds of novelty. The first com- 
panies were German and Italian, but the 
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Miss Nobu Hara, prima donna at the 4 
Imperial theatre, Tokyo—a ) 
native “Butterfly” 






management of the Imperial Theatre, 
though reluctant at first, steadily increased 
the scope of their experimenting until 
finally they had a Japanese company, a 
Japanese orchestra, and a Japanese prima- 
donna. And it is the career of this little 
prima-donna—Miss Nobu Hara—that will 
bring home to skeptical occidentals the 
capacity of the Japanese for understanding 
our schools of music and art. 

At the age of twenty-three this Japanese 
girl is not only prima-donna at the Imperial 
Theatre, but she is director of the Imperial 
Operatic Training School, musical editor 
of a reputable woman’s magazine, an ex- 
ponent of higher culture for women, and a 
co-producer of Ibsen’s plays. With these 
achievements behind her there is little 
wonder why Japan sent her to the great 
San Francisco Exposition to show the 








western world the wonderful strides that 
western music had made in that country. 
For two years, after fulfilling her contract 
at the Exposition, she expects to tour this 
country and Europe (where the war will 
let her) singing in grand opera, and gaining 
experience and knowledge which will aid her 
on her return to Japan in her work of revolu- 
tionizing the Japanese conception of opera. 

Already this young girl, through her 
brave disregard of the deepest prejudices 
of Japanese conventional life—the tradi- 
tion which until a short time ago 
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ern musical education could then be obtained 
—she finally gained her mother’s consent to 
continue her studies. With hardly any 
preparation, except the short time left for 
cramming between the application day and 
the examination day, the young girl passed 
high on the list, and started with a keen 
zest on her musical career. 

About a year and a half after her admis- 
sion to the academy the Imperial Theatre 
organized the operatic department for the 
presentation of western opera, of which 





condemned stage folk to the social 

















level of beggars and dancing girls— 
has wrought a very considerable 
change in the status of this pro- 
fession. Her career, more than any 
other, has made the breach in this 
tradition which has opened up a 
new world of artistic expression to 
the women of Japan. 

Her success, as may be guessed, 
has not been won without a long 
and bitter struggle. From the age 
of six, when an American mission- 
ary in her little home town of 
Hachinohe discovered the child’s 
wonderful ear for western music, 
until three years ago when she made 
her successful début in Shanghai, 
Nobu has had to fight not only 
parental and family opposition, but 
the still stronger opposition of the 
leaders of musical thought in Tokyo 
every step of the way. Her father’s 
death, when she was very young, 
plunged the family into poverty and 
caused them to move to Tokyo. It 
was a great emergency, butit proved 
to be the very fillip that the child 
needed. At the mission school where 
she was educated she learned music 
and singing, and soon outstripped 
her American teachers. She learned 
also that in America and Europe 
singers and great actors were held 
in high repute, and as a girl she 
vowed that she would not rest until 
she had brought about this change 
of feeling in Japan. She turned the 
tide of parental opposition by sheer 
persistency, and by, the narrowest of 

















































margins; for on the very last day for 








putting in applications for entrance 
scholarships for the Tokyo Academy 
—the only institution where a west- 


A Japanese Marguerite in the land 
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the world through this channel. 

















Then began a period of persecution 
that would have made most girls 
give up the fight. She wassubjected 
to the harshest kind of criticism 
and tests, and her work was derided 
by the authorities, though the Euro- 
pean teachers at the academy knew 
it was good. The academy even 
extended her scholarship, so as to 
put off the day of graduation that 
would, so they thought, free her 
for a stage career. But Nobu just 
gritted her teeth and worked all the 
harder studying the famous German 
and Italian operas, whose leading 
roles she was one day to play. 

Six months before the time of her 
graduation Signor Sarcoli presented 
Italian opera at Tokyo, which so 
enthused Nobu that she decided to 
take lessons from the maestro. 
Selling all her jewels and hair orna- 
ments she took private lessons un- 
beknown to the academy or to her 
mother. She deprived herself of 
food and sleep in order to study not 
only music but to make herself 
proficient in Italian and German. 
What Signor thought of his plucky 
little pupil is instanced by the fact 
that after three months of study he 
took her to Shanghai to make her 
début at a most exacting Consulate 
concert. She sang the haunting 
arias of Madame Butterfly—and it 
is no exaggeration to repeat the 
Byronic tribute that she woke up 
the next morning to find herself 


















of the Regiment 


she is now the director. Unfortunately 
the Board of Directors of the Academy 
was strongly opposed to this move. A 
bigoted, conservative body, the members 
still held the idea that the stage was not 
a fit place for men and women of refine- 
ment, and it soon began to be generally 
felt that any pupil showing an interest in 
opera as a career would be disgraced. 
Although Nobu Hara had given no intima- 
tion that the stage was her ultimate object 
the academy felt instinctively that their 
star pupil with her lovely, fresh, young 
voice would probably make her way into 


Miss Hara in the title role of ‘Daughter -P 








famous. 
This success was repeated at 





fl Tokyo in the fall of 1912, and 
os within three months she was en- 


gaged as leading soprano at the Imperial 
opera, shortly afterward becoming director 
of the Imperial Operatic Training School. 
The necessity for breaking down the 
hide-bound aversion to the stage for women 
of good birth made Nobu Hara take up 
seriously the matter of crystallizing public 
sentiment in favor of the “open door’’ for 
women to the professions. With two wom- 
en friends interested in art, drama, and 
a general broader culture for women, she 
started a paper, and as musical editor induced 
many young women toadopt a musical career. 
She helped to produce Ibsen’s plays, and 
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through The Doll’s House endeavored to 
show her fellow countrywomen the right of 
every woman to live her own life. 

This brief outline of Nobu Hara is as- 
suredly a history of achievement against 
odds. And now she is here to show America 
what a young girl has accomplished. Of 
course, her interpretation of great operatic 
heroines does not follow the conventional 

: lines laid down by western prima-donnas, 
but she invests them with a charm and 
individuality all her own. She is first and 
last an artist, and with true Japanese 
acquisitiveness will borrow her art from all 
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nations and acquire technical knowledge 
and skill in presentation. She aims at 
classical opera, but that, she says, must 
wait until the Japanese ear is more ac- 
customed to the lighter operas. Mean- 
while the opportunity for studying that 
she will have in this country (and she 
hopes in Europe) will be invaluable, and 
especially will it bring nearer and nearer 
to materialization the vision she has had 
since the beginning of her career — of first- 
rate western opera in Japan and the plac- 
ing of this profession on a high level of 
artistic expression. 


EVENING IN OLD JAPAN 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Peaceful and mellow looks the sky tonight, 
As some great Buddha made of ivory, 


Upon whose brow is set a moonstone white— 


The shining emblem of its purity. 


A dim blue haze like incense, rising high, 
Merges together mountain, tree and stream; 
But over all still broods an ivory sky 





Cloudless as Buddha’s face, one gem agleam. 
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The ““Mormon” President 


HE people who colonized the desert 

valleys of “The Great Basin” and 

founded the now flourishing state of 
Utah, were the Latter-day Saints or ‘‘Mor- 
mons.” In their pilgrimage from the Missis- 
sipp! and Missouri rivers—the latter then the 
frontier of the Nation—they penetrated to 
the wilderness between the Rockies and the 
Sierra Nevada and set up the standard of 
intermountain civilization. 

The present-day leader of this community 
is the sixth to bear the title of President of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. He is the nephew and namesake 
of that Joseph Smith whom all “Mormons” 
revere as their martyred Prophet. His 
father, Hyrum Smith, shared with his 
brother, the Prophet, his tragic fate at 
Carthage, Illinois, June 27, 1844; an act 
of mob violence preceding by only a few 
years the migration of their people into 
the wilderness. 

Joseph Fielding Smith was born at Far 
West, Missouri, November 13, 1838, in the 
very thick of the mob troubles that culmi- 
nated in the expulsion of the ‘‘Mormons” 
from that state. Hyrum Smith was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Missourians 
when his son Joseph F. came into the world. 
Some of the plunderers, while sacking the 
defenseless city, thrust themselves into the 
sick mother’s presence, and in reckless 
search for articles of value pulled a bed to 
pieces and tossed the mattress upon another 
bed where the babe lay sleeping. He was 
nearly smothered when, black in the face, 
he was rescued from his perilous position. 

In the exodus of 1846 he accompanied 
his widowed mother from Nauvoo, Illinois, 
crossing the Mississippi on a flat boat, 
towed by a skiff. Camping on the Iowa 
side of the river, they witnessed the bom- 
bardment by the mob forces of the city 
from which they had fled. Mrs. Smith, a 
woman of heroic mettle, drove her own 
team to the Missouri river, and thence 
across the plains and mountains to Salt 
Lake valley. Her little son acted as herd 
boy and teamster and otherwise assisted 
the family during and after the long jour- 
ney to the Rocky mountains. He was not 
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quite ten years old when that journey ended. 
Coming to Utah before there was a 
Utah—for the territory, now a state, was 
not organized until two years afterward, 
President Smith has seen, practically from 
its beginning, the wonderful growth and 
development of the country which his 
people settled, and has experienced all the 
hardships and vicissitudes attendant upon 
pioneer life. It is not the purpose of this 
article to follow him through ali the shift- 
ing scenes of his busy career, from youthful 
colonizer and missionary to his present 
position as the spiritual shepherd of half a 
million devotees. Only the social side of 
his nature, and some of the business as- 
pects of his career, will here be glanced at. 
Though naturally serious, and intensely 
earnest in his convictions, his tempera- 
ment is not saturnine, as unfriendly critics 
have represented. While he can be solemn, 
he is not gloomy and morose. On the 
contrary, there is a jovial vein in his dis- 
position which makes him most compan- 
ionable. He laughs as heartily as anyone 
at a good joke, and has a keen appreciation 
of wit and humor. Occasionally he will 
“spin a yarn” himself. But fun-making, 
in order to be acceptable to him, must be 
in season; he delights not in_ ill-timed 
pleasantries, nor in such as leave a sting 
behind. A hard worker, almost incessantly 
employed, he never allows his recreations 
which are all too few—to interfere with 
his labors, particularly his religious duties. 
There is nothing that President Smith 
seems to enjoy more than to be the host, 
and to welcome to his home, or to public 
halls owned by the church over which he 
presides, his friends and_fellow-laborers. 
A marked feature of his administration has 
been an extended series of social functions 
in the form of semi-annual receptions, 
given in honor of veterans of the church, 
notably those who drove ox teams or pulled 
hand-carts across the plains in ante-railroad 
days, or who now occupy posts of hardship, 
if not of danger, in out of the way sections. 
His kind thoughtfulness toward the aged 
and his tender care for little children are 
among his most pronounced characteristics. 













































Joseph Fielding Smith, President of the Church of Latter Day Saints. While he can be solemn, there 
is a jovial vein in his disposition 


While fervently enjoining reverence for 
parents and all due regard from youngers 
to elders, he holds that children, as well as 
grown-ups, have rights that should be 


respected. I was present on an occasion 
when he expressed himself indignantly over 
an instance where a woman, coming late 
into a public assembly, had committed the 
impropriety of pulling a child out of a seat 
that she desired to occupy. I have also 


known him to leave his place tospeak a word 
of comfort to a poor old lady whose feelings 
had been hurt by an over brusque, not to 
say ill-mannered, conductor, in some matter 
pertaining to her ticket. Exceedingly sen- 
sitive and tender-hearted, he is easily moved 
to tears by any pathetic incident that makes 
a sudden demand upon his emotions. Far 
from being a tyrant, as some of his enemies 
have asserted, President Smith is a foe to 
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oppression in every form, a natural cham- 
pion of the weak and defenseless. 
While not a millionaire, he is in pros- 


perous circumstances—the result of hard; 


work, prudent ‘management, wise invVést= 
ments, and a disposition to save and live 
within his means. He will never purchase 
an article unless he needs it and can afford 
it. A safe and careful financier, he never 
plunges recklessly into an enterprise, how- 
ever inviting, and he always takes a good 
look before he leaps. ‘Get out of debt 
and keep out,” is an injunction frequently 
upon his lips, when giving advice in public 
or in private; and he takes his own counsel. 
Like Longfellow’s blacksmith, “he owes 
not any man.” 

Nor wil*he allow the church to become 
indebted for a single dollar that it cannot 
pay on demand. As its Trustee-in-Trust, 
holding the legal title to its property, and 
managing in a general way its affairs, he 
is determined that its credit, now gilt- 
edged, shall so remain. He permits no 
waste and no needless expenditure of the 
funds entrusted to him. He has been per- 
sistently accused of avaricious greed, mal- 
feasance in office, and even of wholesale 
robbery of widows and orphans; but these 
charges, invented and set afloat by per- 
sonal enemies for ulterior ends, have no 
foundation in fact. He keeps and renders 
strict account of all moneys or other means 
coming into his hands as custodian of the 
same for and in behalf of his people. The 
total tithing paid in the church during 1914, 
an average year, was $1,887,920. Funds 
distributed for the support of the worthy 
poor amounted to $266,528; in addition to 
these regular funds, there was collected, 
practically in a single day and. without 
cost, $33,000 for the war sufferers in 
Europe. 

A full list of the works connected with 
President Smith’s administration would 
form a lengthy catalogue. Some of the 
most important are the erection of the 
Hotel Utah and the Latter-day Saints 
Hospital; also the Bishop’s Building; the 
Bureau of Information, the Deseret Gym- 
nasium, and the Gull Monument; all at 
Salt Lake City. At the same place a build- 
ing to house the general church office has 
been commenced, and in Canada a temple 
partly reared. In various states and in 
some of the Pacific islands, school houses 
have been built or mission chapels erected. 
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Valuable real estate has been acquired, 
mostly for mission purposes, in Missouri 
and Illinois, New York and Vermont, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, Canada, Great Britain 
and Scandinavia. Special mention should 
be made of the:Joseph Smith Monument, 
erected on the site of the Prophet’s birth- 
place, near South Royalton, Vermont. 

President Smith has always been in- 
terested in industrial development, and has 
played prominent part in establishing many 
enterprises that have benefited Utah and 
other parts of the West. He has helped to 
construct canals and reservoirs, to build 
railroads and extend telegraph lines, to 
found codperative stores, mills and_fac- 
tories, and he is now president or director 
in various large business concerns. 

The question may here be asked: Why 
is President Smith in business at all? As 
the religious leader of a religious people, 
why should he not be engrossed in spiritual 
things, to the exclusion of the temporal? 
It is because, from the ‘““Mormon”’ point 
of view, the spiritual includes the temporal. 
President Smith holds that the Gospel was 
intended to save men in this life as well 
as in the future life, and that a religion which 
does not better one’s condition here cannot 
be depended upon to improve it hereafter. 
The object of Christ’s religion is the salva- 
tion of the soul, and the soul, according to 
the teachings of Joseph Smith, the Prophet, 
is body and spirit combined. 

Such questions as those just asked and 
answered might well be met by a question 
from the other side: How could the Latter- 
day Saints have accomplished their great 
work of redeeming a desert, building cities, 
bringing the poor from foreign lands, colo- 
nizing the waste places, and planting civiliza- 
tion amidst savagery, had their religion not 
been a religion of temporalities, of emigra- 
tion, agriculture, manufacture and com- 
merce, as well as a religion of churches, 
chapels, temples, schools and missions? 
Deserts are not redeemed by prayer alone. 
A state cannot be founded by singing 
hymns, preaching sermons, and performing 
ordinances. The “Mormon’’ believes that 
God is interested in the earthly as well as 
the heavenly welfare of his children; that 
He intends to make earth into a heaven for 
their future happiness; and that the process 
of its evolution into eternal glory comprises 
temporal as well as spiritual activities. 

O. F. WHITNEY. 
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Victor Record of 
“Humoresque” 
played by 

Mischa Elman 





Mischa Elman 


The Victor Record by Elman 
is just as truly Elman as Elman 
himself. 

His mastery of the violin com- 
bined with his wonderful individ- 
ual characteristics, make Mischa 
Elman’s playing a thing of beauty. 

And on the Victrola it is a joy 
forever—it is Mischa Elman true 
to life, just as though he was ever 
present in your home. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly play for you any 
of the thirty-eight Elman records, or Victor Records 
by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 

here are Victors and 
Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Interesting Westerners 





The Leader of the Point Loma Theosophists 


OT to many is it given to see the fairy 

visions of childhood come true. When 
Katherine Tingley was a child she used to 
tell her sympathetic grandsire of the won- 
derful White City which she should one 
day build in a Land of Gold, beside a Sunset 
Sea, where flowers ever bloomed and birds 
ever sang, and where she should teach the 


Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood 
and Theosophical Society at Point Loma, 
between San Diego Bay and the Pacific, 
where she established the Raja Yoga 
(Royal Union) Academy and School in 


1900. 

Early in life Katherine Tingley entered 
into prison and general reform work, begin- 
ning with the Emergency Relief 














Association, of New York, and 
later the “Do Good Mission’ on 
the East Side, in which work she 
attracted the attention of William 
Q. Judge, then head of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Theosophical 
Society, whose successor she be- 
came. She has visited almost 
every civilized country in the world 
in the interest of her propaganda. 
In addition to this crusade, she 
has been engaged in an enormous 
variety of humanitarian work— 
field hospital and relief stations 
during the Spanish War; a summer 
home for the children of crowded 
East Side districts of New York; a 
welfare home in Buffalo for desti- 
tute women; schools in Cuba and 
England and a number of flourish- 
ing humanitarian societies of 
which she is both head and heart. 
Mme. Tingley performs an exten- 
sive amount of literary work in 
connection with these activities, 
editing or supervising many Theo- 
sophical publications, literature 
for free distribution in prisons, 
addresses, lectures and books with- 
out number. 

The school at Point Loma has 
about three hundred students, with 
twenty-five nations represented. 
Not all are Theosophists and no 











effort is made to influence their 


Mme. Katherine Tingley, who presides at the International Head- belief l ° h 

—- . the a nee = Lg oepnor ye eter ol elieIs, Save on y in the broad 
at Point Loma, California, between San Diego bay and the Pacific, } 

where she established the Raja Yoga (Royal Union) Academy teaching of the brotherhood of 


and School in 1900 


people to live aright and to love only the 
good and true. Later, when she had grown 
to be a woman, she told her “fairy tale” to 
John C. Fremont and he declared that al- 
though she had never been west she had 
fittingly described Point Loma, in Cali- 
fornia. And now Mme. Tingley presides 
over the realized vision at the International 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


man. Mme. Tingley keeps very 

close to the student body and her 
individual interest and influence is deeply 
felt. Her followers are devoted to her. Her 
manner is as simple and unaffected as a 
child’s and one forgets to be anything but 
simple and unaffected in return, answering 
unconsciously the call of Universal 
Brotherhood, of universal love. 

CLARA M. GREENING. 
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That’s another “‘life-guard,” t 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup. It guards your life 
from the inside. It helps your appetite and diges- 
tion, nourishes and builds you up, increases the 
bodily vigor which guards you against exhaustion 
and heat and worry. 

Now is just the time when you need especially the 
invigorating tonic effect of this wholesome Campbell 
“kind.” 

Buy a dozen at a time. Enjoy it regularly and 
often; and see what a constant help it  <—== 
is to your general health and well-being. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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A Crusader Against the National Ash Heap 


VERY year America suffers an appall- 

ing fire loss, a loss that would build 
two Panama Canals every third year. In 
the crusade against this waste, F. J. Martin, 
of Seattle, is the leader as concerns the 
Pacific Coast. - He is indefatigable as a 
campaigner, not only among the thousands 
of policy holders in the mutual fire insur- 





F. J. Martin, of Seattle, who declares that a preventable fire 
shou'd be made a crime. His arguments for the adequate 
fire protection of the contents of buildings tend to 
restore confidence in lumber as building material 


ance associations which he has organized 
but before the public. Insistently he de- 
mands that the criminal carelessness of the 
American people be reduced, affirming that 
two-thirds of our fire loss of $235,000,000 
last year might easily have been prevented 
with ordinary precautions and forethought. 

“All fires are the same size in the begin- 
ning,” declares Mr. Martin. ‘A bucket of 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


water at the right time is worth perhaps a 
thousand gallons ten minutes later. It’s 
not larger fire departments that we need, 
but better facilities for preventing fires and 
detecting them instantly after their out- 
break. 

“Think for a moment what we annually 
consign to our National Ash Heap. It 
would build a house on every fifty- 
foot lot on. both sides of a street 
extending from San Francisco to 
Seattle, or from Chicago to New 
York. It may be represented by a 
trainload of wheat (at average 
prices) extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific—burned up—lost 
forever! 

“The man who doesn’t think 
replies: ‘Oh! It’s covered by in- 
surance!’ But, as I said, he does- 
n’t think. Insurance never replaces 
anything. It merely distributes 
the loss that the burden may be 
lighter on the individual. Our fire 
waste of almost $500 a minute is 
an economic loss to the entire 
nation. A preventable fire should 
be made a crime, as it is in so 
many European cities. We are 
indeed ‘rich and careless’.” 

Mr. Martin’s arguments for the 
adequate fire protection of the 
contents of buildings tend to restore 
confidence in lumber as _ building 
material. “If wood occupied the 
place it is entitled to, both in the 
interests of economy and safety, 
our lumber mills would be running 
day and night and our fire waste 
would be greatly reduced. The 
remedy lies in a campaign of edu- 
cation reaching all classes of pros- 
pective builders—architects, con- 
tractors, property owners.” 

Mutual fire insurance was vir- 
tually introduced into the Far 
West by Mr. Martin. He has the 
distinction of organizing two of the con- 
spicuously successful fire insurance in- 
stitutions founded on the Pacific Coast, 
the Oregon Fire Relief Association and the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association. 
He is now president of the latter and also 
of the fire alarm company by whose appara- 
tus the Panama-Pacific Exposition buildings 
are protected. W. T. PROSSER. 
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YRENE keeps a constant vigil. It is always ready. 
When the emergency comes, when seconds count, when de- 
lay means loss—loss of life—loss of property; Pyrene is ready. 

It puts fires out—guick. It puts fires out—before they grow big. 

It works swiftly. It is sure. A boy of ten can use it. 

It never damages. It does not harm a thousand dollar rug or a 
delicately tinted wall. 

Fire engineers recommend it. Large corporations use it. 

Office buildings are equipped with it. Itis in railway and street cars 
everywhere. Armies and navies use it. Through its use, thousands 
of automobilists save 15 per cent. on their automobile insurance. It 
brings protection and a feeling of security to countless homes. Every 

ay—every hour—it is saving property and lives. 

Protect your home—put a Pyrene on every floor. 

See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 











Write for booklet, ‘*The Vital Five Minutes’’ 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St. London, W. C. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Shall We Fight or Negotiate? 


(Continued from page 260) 


front materialize? Lack of ammunition, 
pleaded Lloyd George. 

“Lack of ammunition” seems to be an 
overworked apology. It does not explain 
the failure of the Italians to make progress 
on the Isonzo front. Nor can lack of am- 
munition be pleaded in explanation of the 
comparative failure of the Allies at the 
Dardanelles. There the overwhelming su- 
periority of artillery is with them. They 
have at their disposal hundreds of the 
heaviest naval guns. They can reach every 
part of the battle field with the heaviest 
shells used in the war. They are fighting 
against a foe said to be in mutiny against 
its German commanders, dragged unwill- 
ingly out to fight, illy equipped, not at all 
abundantly supplied with ammunition. 
Every factor favors the Allied forces, yet 
they failed to win Krithia, battered in vain 
against Achi Baba, lost a hundred thousand 
men in two months and gained twelve 
thousand yards. 

English, French, American, Canadian 
factories are working day and night to 
supply shells for the Western front, yet the 
“grand drive” does not begin. Instead, the 
British cabinet begins to talk of conscrip- 
tion. Is it possible that the English, un- 
like the Canadians, have failed to respond 
to the poster campaign? Is it possible that 
France refuses to bleed herself to death 
unless England does its full share of the 
bleeding? Is the failure of the spring drive 
to be explained by Premier Asquith’s 
announcement that England would fur- 
nish no more than 750,000 men, besides 
the cash and the navy? 

These are speculations pure and simple. 
It is a fact, however, that England’s popu- 
lation has not responded to the war fever 
as unanimously, as wholeheartedly as 
France, Germany or even the English 
colonies. According to its cabinet members, 
the English workers won’t enlist; they 
won’t give up their ale, their half holidays; 
they shirk, soldier on vital work; they 
strike, demand war bonuses, play football, 
go to the races, act as though it was not 
their war. The English labor papers and 
the Irish papers are not nearly as patriot- 
ically British as the bulk of the American 
press. The English labor papers do not 
hesitate to declare that England was 
jockeyed into the war by Sir Edward Grey’s 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


diplomacy. Even the London Times 
and the London Morning Post maintain 
that self-interest, not Belgium, was Eng- 
land’s primary motive in attacking Ger- 
many. And the Union of Democratic 
Control is flooding England with pamphlets 
showing that secret diplomacy was the 
cause of the war and demanding that in 
the future secret agreements be made im- 
possible. Verily, the bulk of the American 
press is giving the English war party 
blinder, more subservient support than this 
war party receives at home. 

The beginning of the great war’s second 
year finds Germany fighting upon the 
enemies’ ground on both fronts, the Rus- 
sian hordes beaten, the French-British-Bel- 
gian offensive powerless, the Italians check- 
mated by imferior Austrian forces, Con- 
stantinople intact, the Dardanelles cam- 
paign almost a failure, the Caucasus fight- 
ing favoring the Turks. It finds England 
threatened by a recrudescence of the Irish 
question, by dissatisfaction with the war 
itself, with the conduct of the war, by dis- 
sension in the cabinet, among the workers 
and among military leaders. It finds Italy 
glaring across the Adriatic at the wards of 
Russia, Serbia and Montenegro; it finds 
Greece, Rumania and Bulgaria, watching 
the fate of the Russian armies, in a mood 
to observe a strict neutrality, and it finds 
a total lack of mutual confidence, codpera- 
tion and codrdination among the assorted 
powers allied “in defense of democracy and 
the small nations,” said defenders including 
such staunch democrats and protectors 
of the weak as Russia, Japan, England, 
Serbia, Italy. 

“Excessive partiality for one foreign 
nation, and excessive dislike of another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see dan- 
ger only on one side, and serve to veil and 
even second the arts of influence on the 
other. 

“There can be no greater error than to 
expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. It is an illusion, which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard.” 

These are not the words of a rabid pro- 
German. George Washington uttered them 
more than a hundred years ago. Have 
they lost their value, their soundness, their 
significance today? 
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“‘To keep myself physically strong, 


mentally awake, and morally straight’’ 3 | 
| —Third promise of Boy Scouts Oath. 


Any boy who makes that promise, and keeps it, is sure to become 
| a good citizen. 


\ The world needs men who can plan, and work, and endure; and 
| in building boys into such men, right food now is of utmost importance. 


Grape-Nuts 


has delicious taste, and contains the vital food elements of whole wheat 
and malted barley, which Nature easily converts into strength and 
energy for body and brain. 


Boys—and girls, too—can definitely get ready for future success; 
but there’s only one “Road to Wellville’—right living—and that calls 
for wholesome, easily digestible food. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Is International Law Extinct? 


(Continued from page 262) 


narrow beaches. The hills, one of which, 
Achi Baba, is seven hundred and fifty feet 
high, are covered with a thick growth of 
thorny brush, difficult to penetrate in times 
of peace. How the troops, most of them 
New Zealanders and Australians, landed on 
the beach in five separate places, cut the 
wire entanglements under a murderous 
fire, bayonetted the defenders of two lines 
of trenches, and by a wild charge up steep 
cliffs won the ridge, forms one of the most 
spectacular and heroic episodes of the war. 


Gen. von der Goltz could not believe it- 


possible that they had landed and secured 
a foothold. 

Since then their progress has been slow. 
For more than two and a half months they 
have been struggling to gain ground inch 
by inch. Their present objective is Krithia 
and the hill of Achi Baba, and if they suc- 
ceed in this the way is open for an attack 
on Kilid Bahr in the rear. The difficulties 
seem well-nigh insurmountable but the 
wastage of Turkish ammunition and the 
growing discontent of the Turks with the 
German taskmasters is working for the 
Allies. A prominent Turk recently assured 
me that the majority of his well-informed 
and patriotic countrymen hoped that the 
Dardanelles would speedily fall lest Bul- 
garia and Rumania enter the war, and exact 
additional booty. If the Turks do not 
collapse the Dardanelles operations will be 
long but they offer a good chance of 
eventual success. 

Long before the war German agents made 
strenuous efforts to organize unrest in India 
and this vast domain with its millions of 
diverse inhabitants is always a promising 
field for sedition. Here are hosts of dis- 
contented young natives suffering from an 
overdose of undigested education dreaming 
dreams and plotting the expulsion of the 
British raj. It is not strange therefore that 
bloody riots took place in many cities and 
some that were suppressed with difficulty. 
But here as elsewhere German plans were 
doomed to disappointment. The mass of 
the people of all creeds and races there 
want peace and if they do not love the 
British rule prefer it to anarchy. As an 
offset to the scattered seditious riots have 
come offers of endless troops for service in 
Europe, offered freely and not in any case 
asked by England. Two days after war was 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


declared one great Maharajah cabled to 
King George: ‘We have 70,000 soldiers 
ready for our King-Emperor; we will pre- 
Pare 700,000; and if the need arises we can 
send 7,000,000.”’ At the present time relia- 
ble advices state that there are 500,000 men 
in training in the Northwest provinces that 
will soon be ready if needed. 


FOLLOWING THE BEAR INTO THE BOG 


To the casual observer the recent Austro- 
German drive through Galicia and into 
Poland looked like a debacle for the Rus- 
sian forces. The Teutons seemed able to 
push forward at will and their bulletins 
recounting victory after victory with masses 
of prisoners and war booty indicated a 
collapse of the Russian defensive. A letter 
just received from Germany expressed the 
belief that Russia was at the end of her 
resistance. 

But the Russians have wonderful recuper- 
ative powers. Their resources are scarcely 
touched. Economically they are in better 
shape than when the war started. The 
Russian soldier retreats without loss of 
morale. So Germany has really accom- 
plished very little by the great and costly 
drive. Her lines are longer and the ground 
favors Russian defense, and Germany finds 
herself striking at a sponge, only to have it 
return the moment the pressure is in the 
least degree removed. Of all the com- 
manding generals of the war none has shown 
up so brilliantly under all difficulties as the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, whose task has been 
a gigantic one. 

BOTHA’S TASK COMPLETED 


With the surrender of the last German 
troops in German Southwest Africa there 
passes under control of the Union of South 
Africa a territory larger than Germany 
itself. The remarkable feature is that this 
has been accomplished without calling upon 
the home country for a single soldier, while 
many of those who took part in the expedi- 
tion were only a few years ago engaged in 
war against England. Germany never 
made much use of her African possessions 
in spite of her claim that she needed the 
territory for her surplus population. Alto- 
gether a total of less than twenty-five 
thousand emigrated to these possessions 
and Germans generally preferred to do busi- 
ness in colonies under the English flag. 
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Suppose all telephones were silent, 
and that for forty-eight hours you 
could not even call a telephone ex- 
change anywhere in the Bell System 
to ask what the trouble was! 





Imagine the confusion which would 
prevail—with personal visits and mes- 
sengers substituted for direct, instant 

} communication; with sidewalks, street 
cars and elevators jammed; withevery 
old-fashioned means of communica- 
tion pressed into service and all of them 
combined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of merchantwith 
customer, of physician with patient, of 
friend with friend, would be severed; 
the business man and the housewife 
would lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone saves them. The economic 


loss would be incalculable. 








If a Giant Cut the 








e 
Wires 

There would not be time enough 
to do the things we are accustomed 
to do, and social as well as business 
life would be paralyzed. 

Such a condition is almost incon- 
ceivable. The Bell System has devel- 
oped telephone service to the highest 
degree of usefulness and made it so 
reliable that its availability is never 
questioned. It has connected cities, 
towns and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught the 
people the advantages of nation-wide 
telephone facilities... 

Plans are made, buildings built and 
businesses run with Bell Service taken 
for granted, and yet we have to imagine 
whatit would mean to be entirely with- 
out telephones before the great value 
of this ever-present service can really 
be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 





CALIFORNIA'S FIRST CUBIST HOUSE 


OO much “gingerbread’’ work on the outside. 
Too much dust-harboring finish on the inside. 

Too much flimsy material and too much shoddy 
workmanship both outside and in. 

These were some of the charges brought by a Los 
Angeles woman against the ugly average American 
house when she summoned an architect to help her 
plan a new home. She didn’t want a Swiss chalet, 
or a Mohammedan mosque, or an Italian villa, 
or an English manor house, or a French chateau, 
or an Irish thatched cottage, or a Japanese tea- 


house. These are all right where they belong, but 
they don’t belong in the United States. She wanted 
just a simple, beautiful, useful house that would 
have a Made-in-America look about it and reduce 
the hard work of living toa minimum. The result 
is a unique and very interesting house. It is so 
simple in design that you can’t understand how 
she dared to do it. It is so beautiful outside and in 
that you don’t half believe it at first sight. It is so 
practical in all its details that even the servants are 
happy in it. 








eek ee 








IRVING J. GILL, ARCHITECT 


The owner wanted a simple, useful house that would have a Made-in-America look about it and reduce the 


hard work of living to a minimum. 


If one must refer it to a definite style it is a cubist house 
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AN UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


. 





Carnation Milk is sweet and wholesome 
as when fresh from the cow. Hermetically 
sealed and sterilized to preserve its wholesomeness. 
Ideal for household use all the year around, it is 
especially valuable in Summer, because of its absolute safety. 


= Carnation Milk 
ay Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 


Keep several cans of Carnation Milk in your kitchen cabinet or pantry—for 

‘ every day use. It may be poured into a regular cream pitcher, or may be 

used from the can as needed—it does not spoil as quickly as ordinary milk 

and keeps several days after opening. Its convenience is just as great as its 
economy and safety. Use it for cooking, baking and for table uses. 


ee — Sunset Magazine readers are especially invited to write for acomplimentary copy 
: of our new recipe booklet containing 100 choice tested recipes for desserts, dishes 
and drinks made with evaporated milk. 


Buy it of your grocer—the Carnation Milkman. 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company, '33.Stu2"t Building 
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The Home in the West 











The outward form is merely an expression of the spirit within, of absolute simplicity, sincerity and independence 


When Mrs. Mary Banning decided to build a 
house she was so ill it took two people to help her 
rise from an invalid’s chair. But that did not matter. 
She had waited more than seventy years for a house 
that would be all she wanted it to be. And she meant 
to have it. 

She had a lot of definite, original ideas about this 
house. And she learned of an architect who had 
bolted all the customs and traditions that have 
achieved for the United States the distinction of 
having the ugliest domestic architecture of any 
country on the map. This architect sat by her chair 
and talked plans by the hour, humoring her whims, 
sure that she could not live to see the house started. 
But at last she urged him to begin it, thinking it 
would be finished in five or six months. It was not 


finished for a year, for as the work went on new ideas 
came and, wanting everything the very best, both 
in material and workmanship, she had it all done by 
day’s work and nobody scrimped and saved and 
sacrificed to insure a contractor’s profit. Before the 
first wall was up, she was out of her invalid’s chair, 
and she counts that year one of the happiest of her 
life. 

And the house? Well, if one must refer it to a 
definite style, it’s a cubist house. Like all cubist art, 
it makes you think and guess and imagine. 

It kept everybody in the neighborhood guessing 
when they saw men day after day wheeling barrow 
loads of concrete onto a huge table supported at an 
angle of forty-five degrees by steel walking beams, 
and still more when they saw a seventy-three-foot 











In proof that the architect’s war on wood is not a matter of prejudice, there is a beautital stairway in the 
hall with a balustrade of hand-turned spindles ending in a swirl at the newel-post 
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It’s Like a Great 
Hardware Idea Book | 


Stand before the marvelous Keen Kutter display in the 
Manufacturers’ Palace at the Fair, and it’s like the sudden 
opening of a giant book of hardware-selling suggestions. 


Instantly, there leap into the trained merchant’s mind 
visions of new counter and store displays, unusual ideas 
for window attractions and a keener appreciation for hard- 
ware as a potent display feature in the store back home. 


Thousands of axes and hatchets form an imposing clock 
tower. There’s a landscape with a winding river, a tumbling, 
rapids, a dashing waterfall and a mighty windmill; there 
are spraying fountains, chime-beating blacksmiths and a 
great three-faced clock. And all scintillating with light 
and vibrant with movement. Over 10,000 pieces of hard- 
ware alone were used in constructing this “moving marvel.” 


“T would urge every merchant to see this ingenious 
exhibit,” writes a prominent California hardware man. 


We echo the above sentiments with our cordial invita- 
tion /0 come. 





SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers 
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The Home in the West 











The gospel of simplicity reaches out to maid as well as to mistress in the convenient arrangement and 
sanitary equipment of the kitchen 


wall, smooth finished and complete with window and 
door openings, projecting window-boxes and small 
balconies, raised to perpendicular by means of a 
single little donkey engine. They kept on guessing 
as the house took form in simple cubic units, the 
walls rising sheer and roofless without cornices or 
trim of any kind, cutting boldly across the blue sky. 
Many are guessing yet, and some shake doubtful 
heads over this architectural heresy, for it does give 
a jolt to minds accustomed to the vagaries of ortho- 
dox frame houses with peaked roof, generous eaves, 
front stoops, broken lines and an excess of jigsaw 
ornament, as a stark truth shocks one trained to 
flattery and deceit. 

But here is where the imagination comes in. The 
vines are only beginning to creep up the walls, the 
window boxes are not yet full of blooming plants, 
the garden is still too new to play its part. Trees, 
palms, shrubs, vines, flowers, all will have a definite 
object in relieving the monastic severity of the frank 
and simple outlines. Meanwhile, if you are suscep- 
tible to the subtle charm of true proportion, or a 
perfect arch, of shifting light and shadow on a wall, 
of a sky made bluer by the sharp contrast of a sheer 
white facade, you are the one to appreciate cubist 
architecture in the raw. It is for those who have 
eyes to see more than is patent to the average eye. 
Presently, when Time has ripened the work, slaves 
of the obvious will perhaps perceive more than they 
do now. 

The outward form is merely an expression of the 
spirit within, of absolute simplicity, absolute sin- 
cerity, absolute independence. The most radical 
departure from orthodoxy on the interior is the 
almost complete absence of wood. There is no 
moulding for pictures or plates or chairs, no base- 
boards or paneling or wainscoting, no wooden win- 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


dow or door frames. The doors are beautiful, hand- 
polished mahogany slabs swung on invisible hinges 
when they do not slide noiselessly out of sight in the 
walls. They are of such perfect craftsmanship that 
they need no apology of panel or beading. 

In proof that this war on wood is not a matter of 
prejudice nor the architect the victim of an idée fixe, 
there is a rarely beautiful stairway in the hall with a 
balustrade of slender hand-turned spindles ending 
in a great swirl at the newel-post, and in the dining- 
room a mahogany-faced recess built especially for 
an elaborately carved sideboard that would other- 
wise have lived very inharmoniously with the rest 
of the dining-room furniture, of a distinctly different 
period. In the library, too, mahogany has been used 
in seeming contradiction of the general scheme but 
with obvious purpose and entire consistency. 

With these exceptions the rooms are all free from 
the distracting, feverish attempt to divert attention 
by means of excessive ornamentation—false beams, 
elaborate beadings and mouldings, grotesque man- 
telpieces, what not?—from essential deficiencies, as 
one tosses a baby and shakes gay colored things 
before its eyes to make it forget it has the colic. 
These walls dare to be plain and unbroken because 
the man who plastered them is an artist and the 
plastering in itself is a thing of beauty; because also 
there is something satisfying in the proportioning 
of the rooms and of the doors and windows. They 
dare to be of one finish from drawing-room to far- 
thest servant’s chamber because the tinting that 
seems at first a monotone of grayish, drabish, pearly 
white is a living sensitive composition of strong 
primary colors which reveal themselves in the re- 
flection of the red of mahogany or of a tile floor, the 
blue of an oriental rug, the gold flare of a bed of 
poppies outside a window or the many hues of a 
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Gillette 


Fashion Says— 


Evening gowns must be sleeveless, 
or made with the merest sugges- 
tion of gauzy sleeves of tulle or 
lace. Afternoon gowns are made 
with semi-transparent yokes and 
sleeves. 

Separate bodices are fashioned 
of sheer materials. 


The Woman of Fashion Says — 


The underarm must be as smooth 
as the face. 


The Gillette Razor Co. 


Announces— 
aie, Tale The safest and most sanitary 
Of dainty size, in ‘we : 
+X ould vas, ov method of obtaining this result by 
closed in velvet- and a the use of Milady Decollete Gil- 


satin-lined French 
Ivory case, Milady 
Decolleté Gillette is 
a most attractive toilet 
article, It will be 
found with the toilet 
goods in department 
stores, also in jewelry 
and drug stores and 


lette. A special model as a toilet 
accessory for the woman of fash- 
ion—brought out after numerous 
requests from the leading summer 
and winter resorts and all the 
metropolitan fashion centers. 


For full particulars about Milady Decolleté 





he Le Gillette and its use, write us direct 
price is $5, ‘ GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ask your doctor 
about DENNOS 
for your baby! 


HOUSANDS of family 

physicians are recom- 
mending Dennos Food—the 
Whole Wheat Milk Modifier— 
for bottle-fed infants, sick and well. If you 
have not yet started your baby on Dennos 
Food do so and forestall stomach and bowel 
troubles—vomiting and diarrhoea—ask your 


doctor and if he knows of DENNOS he will 


advise it at once. 
D E N N O has actually saved the 
lives of hundreds of 
babies, bringing them to rosy, happy health, 
just like the beautiful little fellow shown here, 
because it modifies the milk so that the soft 
fine curds nourish the whole body naturally 
and the whole wheat elements build strong 


bones and teeth. 
H DUCOR 














RALPH KROWS, Jr. 
816 Union St. 
Seattle, Wash. 





All leading druggists can furnish §§ 
you Dennos Food. ¥ 


For free samples and Baby Record Book, 
address nearest office, Dept. 2 
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THE BRIGHTNES 
OF EVERY HOME 


made safe and sure with little work if 3-in-One is always 
use 


3-in-One oils everything from arret to cellar: Sewing \ 
machines, bicycles, guns, tools, hinges. Won’t collect \ 








dirt or gum. : , 
8-in-One cleans and polishes all fine furniture, veneered 
or varnished. Removes dust, soil and ordinary marks of 


time and wear. Also makes dusting easy and sani- 
tary. Contains no acid; no unpleasant odor. 


3-in-One keeps bright and prevents tarnish on spigots, 
faucets, metal soap dishes towel racks and all other nicke: 
fixtures or ornaments in bath room or kitchen. It pre- 
vents rust on all black iron surfaces, indoors or out, in 
climate. 
7" EE-Write today for generous free sample and \ 
free 8-in-One Dictionary. ‘ 
3-in-One is sol qrery where, 10c, 25c, and new 50c 
ical H h Siz 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 





Y 42AUF. Broadway -:- NEW YORK 
Orc 











California evening sky. At no two hours of the day 
are these walls alike in color, nor to the eyes of any two 
people. It is like living in the heart of a shell. And 
what may at first seem an expression of chromatic 
asceticism proves to be rather the result of a sybaritic 
delight in color that glories not in obvious effect but 
rather in the occasional moment when the beveled 
glass of a western window on the stair landing shat- 
ters the sun’s rays into its primal colors and flings 
them over the walls and floor, or in the play of light 
and shadow from a passing cloud or a waving palm 
frond. 

One might naturally wonder if a house like this 
requires special furniture. Mrs. Banning was beset 
at every turn by professional decorators and fur- 
nishers, to whom she wisely paid no heed. She had 
no intention of parting with any of the household 
treasures accumulated through the long years and 
seasoned with pleasant associations. Against much 
advice she moved them all into the new house where 
they settled themselves more friendily than ever 
before, many pieces gaining new value against a 
background that does not obtrude. 

One might wonder, too, if attention to esthetic 
features has caused a sacrifice of practical details. 
It has not. No article in this new architectural 
credo is more strongly emphasized than the beauty 
of use. No more thought has been squandered on 
stair window or front door or wall tinting than on 
the planning of a mail! box that can be filled by the 
postman from outside and emptied by someone 
from inside, or the placing of a small door reached 
by a tiny stair through which the ice-man can deliver 
ice direct to the refrigerator without entering the 
house, on the convenient arrangement and sanitary 
equipment of kitchen and butler’s pantry and the 
best possible means of garbage disposal. The new 
gospel of simplicity reaches out to maid as well as 
mistress, striking at the very root of the high and 
troublous cost of living. 

In any event Mrs. Banning would have built a 

e 
simple, beautiful, useful house, for she was deter- 
mined upon that. But it would not have been just 
this particular sort of a house if she had not called 
to her aid the most daringly original architect in 
California, Irving J. Gill. Like Don Quixote riding 
forth against windmills, this visionary long ago set 
himself against the popular taste for gimcrack 
ornament, cheap and tawdry construction and all 
the false effort and effect that are the inevitable 
result of our continued content with being cheap 
imitators of every other age and country. Right 
and left he smashed non-essentials, getting down to 
elemental forms and the necessities of our own mode 
of living. Gradually, doggedly, against all opposi- 
tion, he has evolved a type of house that is the be- 
ginning of a realization of our perennial vision—a 
truly American style of architecture—unless, of 
course, we choose to recognize as such that middle- 
western affair of clapboard and shingle which up to 
date has been our only intelligible word on the 
subject. 

The Banning house is not the only example of the 
Gill style. He has built many houses in San Diego, 
La Jolla, Pasadena, Hollywoed, Los Angeles. He 
has built churches and schools and railway stations, 
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\ “Silver Plate that Wears” 


The beautiful Old Colony pattern is shown in 
this chest. Surprisingly low in cost are some 
of these chests, being priced according to the 
number of pieces contained, and can be 
had in almost any combination. 


' Always sold with an unqualified guarantee made possible 

by the actual test of over 65 years. At all leading 

dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue. “H- 44” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


uccessor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAmiLton, CANADA 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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If you can’t pull the 
shade up— 


—or if sometimes it will not stay down, the 
trouble is in the roller. Buy Hartshorn's, and 
you avoid such annoyances. They are used in 
over 10,000,000 homes. No tacks are necessary. 

FREE: Send for valuable bock, ‘How to Get 
the Best Service from Your Shade Rollers.’ 

In buying shade rollers, always look for this 
signature, 


SO Nek Nl,” = Award Yarlhorm 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS | 


























dash of lemon 
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athir. ret quencher 
Mildly Alkaline 











Unsightly Hair 
Ladies of the play and ladies in 
private life keep free from un- 
sightly hair by using 


X. BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


It removes objectionable hair, safely 
and effectively. Cannot stain orhurt the 
skin. Backed by a reputation of 75 years. 
Guaranteed by the makers of Sozodont. 
Don’t use a razorand have bristly hair. 
Bazin’s retards hair growth, 
50c cape — supply you with 

50c or $1.00 packages, or send 
50c for large Settle and generous offer. ~~ 


HALL & RUCKEL (ker of) 
238 Washington St., New York 


















“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
and permanent.”—N. Y. Sun, Aug., 
1891. Send for lecture ‘‘Great Subject 


No Dieting. "Ne Hard Work, 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assui 


red—reduc 
to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00, Mail, or a 1870 — ee ota 
New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION 6U ARANTEE 





“*The cure is positive and permanent.’’—NV. Y. pened July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority."—W. Y. World. 





and a booth in one of the San Francisco Exposition 
palaces—this last under protest of a director who 
balked at the boldness and baldness of his design 
when everybody knows a booth in an exposition 
should be a showy affair of mouldings and cornices 
and gewgaws of sorts. 

But with a client so sympathetic in thought and 
purpose as Mrs. Banning he was able to preach his 
gospel in a louder voice than usual and already many 
who came to scoff have remained to pray. 

BertHa H. Sra. 


+ 
“Closed for Repairs’ 


HEN the flittings of June left me but five 

of my flock of “eight to ten” to think for, 
my scattered ‘brain drew itself together with the 
conviction that—my own turn had come. Did I 
go to the country, the mountains, the sea? No, I 
was at last heedless of their call, or listened to it as 
one who heard not. 

Ours is a city of homes, so quiet as to be the 
butt of her more bustling neighbors for her dead- 
ness, which is so patent to them all that many a 
time their vaudeville “stunts” have been saved 
from falling flat by a suddenly improvised thrust 
at our “nothing doing.” Yet it was the one thing 
to which my pulpy faculties could respond. 

Having been swamped through the warm, wet 
months of our California winter and spring by 
rolling seas of little things—feeding my horde at 
all hours of the day, and variously at night— 
following up every detail of everybody’s garments— 
“from the skin, out”—I hazily wondered if I 
wouldn’t some day be fastened into my own but- 
tonholes, or darned into my own mending basket, 
not to mention a fervid fear of having to climb, 
always—through forests of wet umbrellas, or else 
of being drowned in the weekly inundation of 
Tuesday’s wash. Fortunately, there was just 
enough of me left to avail myself of some of the 
comforts of my own home. 

Vacation for me began when I vacated my own 
big room, known to the ten as the “Waste basket,” 
the “Catch-all,” and “Ollapodrida,” and took 
possession of a smaller one at the back of the house, 
arranged the furniture to please myself, swung 
the couch-bed across the window which I kept 
open night and day over its screen, and then— 
closed the door on the rest of the house. 

For five ecstatic weeks there was no one but the 
“Man of Wrath’—(thanks, “Elizabeth,” for giv- 
ing some of us that word!) to hurry off on the 
seven o’clock train, nobody to get ready for school, 
no duties to conspire against me. Three of the stay- 
at-homes were given a picnic luncheon, or once in 
awhile allowed the joy of turning themselves loose 
in the kitchen for the noon hour, so that dinner 
at six was the main interruption of each day; and 
the nearest delicagessen, as well as the fruit ped- 
dlers, profited byfny supineness. 

Gathering up- pillows from the rooms of the 
absent ones, I piled them on my couch and luxuri- 
ated among them, deaf to the doorbell, the 
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(12, 16 and 20 Gauge 
Lisht,Hammerless Repeating Shotguns 


Sportsmen differ as to whether a 12, 16 or 20 Gauge is the best 
shotgun for field shooting, but the knowing ones agree that the 
| Winchester Model 1912 lightweight, hammerless repeater is the 

one best bet in the shotgun line. This Winchester being made 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges permits an advocate of the big, medium 
or small bore to indulge his fancy and be sure of getting a gun 
that is true to its gauge in balance, weight and length. All three 
gauges of this model are made of specially selected materials. 
Nickel steel, which is twice as strong as ordinary gun steel, 
is used throughout for the metal parts in this Winchester. 
This means a lightweight gun without sacrificing safety 
or strength. This gun has a cross-bolt trigger lock, a smooth, 
quick and easy action, and a simple Take-Down system. It 
loads and unloads easily and its shooting qualities are not 
excelled by the highest priced double guns. There are many 
other pleasing and exclusive features of this Winchester 
which appeal to sportsmen that could be enumerated, but the 
gun itself is the best evidence of its quality and desirability. 


WINCHESTER LOADED SHELLS “LEADER” and “REPEATER,” 
are made with the Winchester patented Corrugated Head which is a far 
superior method of construction to metal lining, once used in Winchester 
shells, but discarded years ago. Winchester ‘“‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’’ shells 
are loaded with all desirable combinations of powder and shot and give 

the fullest measure of shooting satisfaction in any make of gun. 


WA) E ror arep Letrer DAY AFIELD, USE WINCHESTER GUNS & SHELLS we 
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Invisible Eyes 













Are e Tidy Hooks and Eyes 


. The triangular fastening of Peet Hooks | 
>; and Eyes permits no slipping from 
=u place. Easy to sew on and on tostay. 
Peet Hooks and Eyes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams. 
On the skirt-placket, where the invisible quality is most to be 
desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, safe and sure 
closing. You never have to wonder about them. They are time- 
< Savers, Worry-savers, money-savers. : 
4 The name ‘‘Peet’s” is on envelope. 

1 Invisible Eyes, 5c. Hooks and Eyes, 
10c. It’s in the triangle. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Amazing Bargain! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Typewriter—the very 
latest Model 5 


5, with back spacer, tabulator, color writing- 
ruling device, disappearing indicator. 
Nothing lacking — mets al case, tools, 
instruction book. Life guarantee. We 
have sold 26,000. 


FREE TRIAL—No Advance Payment 
Send a little bit exch month until our very 
small price is paid. No interest—no red tape. 
Send for our amazing Bargain Offer and FREE 
Typewriter Book today. No obligation. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
1510-36 F Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


Wrinkle inideneae 


i. 
B. & e or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. Eyradicators for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1794 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 











COMFORT SELF-HEATING 


Smoothing Iron. Five hours 
on one filling at cost of two 
cents. Twopoints. Both ends 
aré front ends. Quick light- 
ing, self-cleaning and perfect 
regulation of heat. Built like 
a watch. Weighs six pounds 
net. Guaranteed safe and 
satisfactory. Price $3.75 each 
from your local dealer or di- 
rect by prepaid parcels post. 
Order today. 





National Stamping & Electric Works 
448 S. Clinton Street 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Vacation for me began when I vacated my own big 

room fora smaller one and, for the five weeks that my 

family was away, closed the door on the rest of the 
house, for physical and mental repairs 


telephone and the countless household tasks that 
were always ready to clamor “I am undone!” 

The first few days I slept for hours at a time, 
the sleep of the brain-and-muscle-weary, and then 
I began to read, read, read, till my soul thirst was 
somewhat slaked. I ~ ~veled extensively—in all 
ages—down into the Egypt of Rameses with 
Ebers, traversed old London with Hamerton, and 
renewed my schooldays’ acquaintance with “‘Hare’s 
Walks” in the great cities. 

About this time an old friend wrote me: “Am 
I never to see you any more? Why can’t you 
leave everything and come to see me as if you were 
dead?” 

This gave me a new impetus, and instead of 
going to see her, I set apart a morning, now and 
then, when a few of those whom I had neglected 
for more years than I like to count came to see 
me as if we were ali dead, and behind the closed 
door we bridged the years, and met once more in 
the Elysian fields of romance, of mutual appre- 
ciation and the gratifying assurance that, beneath 
the hardening process of all we had passed through, 
we were just the same girl friends, after all. 

The open window was a joy by day and an 
exultation at night, when I could lie filling my 
lungs with the sweet night air—breathing in the 
spirit that is Life—proving it so effective a tonic 
that my native leanness took on a few becoming 
curves, while the sharpened angles of my temper 
grew comfortably rounded. 

Never dare say to me that it is wrong to read 
in bed! How often I flashed my reading light in 
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The witching magic of a cup of tea! 


WHEN you attend the San Francisco 
Exposition make it a point to stop at 
our Exhibit for a restful cup of Ridgways 
India-Ceylon ‘‘Silver-Label’’ Tea.—A native 
from India will tell you how it is grown—ask 


to see our Special Souvenir Package. 
@ y SAFE-IEA 75 Tee 
ldgways lea 


RIDGWAYS, Inc., 111-113 Hudson Street, New York 
354-356 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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An Ancient Symbol and a 
Modern Means of Protection 


The ancient custom of seeking pro- 
tection was to have a winged disk 
carved above the doorway. The 
modern practice of getting protec- 
tion is to have a Colt in the home. 
A Colt Automatic makes yourhome 
protection an actual fact—not a 
fanciful trust. The Colt is a tangible 
bulwark against lawless intrusion 
—and is automatically safeguarded 
against unintentional discharge. 


The Coir Automatic 


is a correctly balanced, ever-ready, hard- 
hitting pistol. The Colt is automatically 
locked when cocked. You must simul- 
taneously grip the grip and pull the trigger 
in order to fire it. But, see the Colt at your 
nearest firearms dealer. You will sense 
the feeling of safety as your fingers close 
over its sturdy grip. Compare it with 
any pistol and your choice will be a Colt. 


The Colt was adopted by the Army and 
Navy because of its “‘Marked supe- 
tiority to any other known pistol.” 










Write for 
free Colt 


booklet, **You 

“How to Can’t 

“The Colt Forget 

Shoot,” Fires the Te 

and cata- cust Sit sake 
irst.”” a 

log No. 38. i Sater’ 


THE COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 











the ‘“‘wee sma’ hours,” and straightway found them 
the most majestic of the twenty-four, while taking 
up the dropped threads of my devotion for the 
Brownings, or George McDonald, and discovering 
responsive chords in Hough, in Chambers, in 
Phillips; also in finding out, all by myself, that 
Mrs. Burnett is the most versatile of living novel- 
ists. So much for doubling the pleasures and halv- 
ing the cares of the “lee, lang day.” 

Of my deepest delight, I am almost too jealous 
to speak—it is like a state secret—for with the 
door safely closed I lay in my restful corner and 
wrote—letters that had been put off til] my nearest 
friends began to inquire if my, relatives were sor- 
rowing over my demise; sketches—of homey scenes 
in my neighbors’ tidy back yards; part of a play 
which an actress friend has since told me was far 
too good for the stage—(friendship may have 
biased her judgment!); an address for a club meet- 
ing which I could not attend; and stories that had 
knocked at the door of my brain for years, only 
to be turned away with the promise, “Yes, you 
shall come in, some day!” 

Talk of revelings and dissipation! Never was 
such excitement, such overwhelming self-indulgence 
as when I poured out on paper the thoughts that 
tumbled over each other in their eagerness to be 
written. It was the intoxication of rare wine, the 
exhilaration of achievement, the immense satis- 
faction of doing as I pleased. 

So these were some of the mental changes I passed 
through—changes not to be permitted when the 
Ten were all at home, though the stories are a loss 
to literature—(!)—since they will never see the 
light. Perhaps there may be one exception, a boys’ 
story, written with my dear, noisy, clumsy sons 
and their chums in mind. I have a rambling idea 
that it will be completed in that blissful time when 
I take my next vacation—behind the closed door. 

NOE. IC. 


+ 
The Leopard Lily of the Pacific Coast 


S I stood among the leafy stalks a mass of 

orange and crimson lilies waved above me, and 

with hat in hand I could barely touch the upper- 
most of the gorgeous blossoms. 

It was at the bottom of a deep canyon in the 
mountain tops east of Ukiah, where mile after 
mile an endless succession of rounded peak, long 
sinuous ridges and vast mountain slope, now filling 
great basins, now descending slowly to the distant 
valleys on each side, was clothed with that low 
smooth cropped expanse of brush which in Cali- 
fornia is called chemisal, the American counterpart 
of the European heaths. 

Those lilies were happy in their wild secluded 
home. The little rivulet which on that summer 
day trickled down the canyon had its wilder days 
when the storm clouds hung heavy over the moun- 
tain tops and then was a wild torrent which had 
borne down the rich mold and gravel, the leaves 
and charcoal, which in a tiny alluvial flat was the 
congenial home of the leopard lilies and which 
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Is 
Your Best 


FRIEND! 


It Makes Every Dime You Spend do Double Duty— 
Adding Comfort and Beauty to the Home 


J:X- Green Trading Stamps 


AND 





Hamilton S20; Coupons 


are what you should always get with the things you buy every 
day. From the Golden Gate to the Gulf, thousands of wide- 
awake merchants gladly pay you a liberal discount in JAC 
Green Stamps and progressive manufacturers place a Hantilton 
Coupon in the package for you. 


Over 4,000 Premiums 


There are nearly 600 JAC Premium Stores throughout 
the United States, stocked with over 4,000 items of standard 
merchandise. In any one of them, your JA" Stamps or 
Hanmtiiltan Coupons are ready money. 


{| One of our Premium Stores is probably in or near your home 
town. We will send you the address with our Catalog—just 
drop us a postal card. 


If you visit the Exposition, see our 
Exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building 


and learna lesson in practical economy 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Geo. B. Caldwell, Pres. 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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25c For all lubrication and ) 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 


afield with gun or rod 


Periection 

Pocket Package 
isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
: ease Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
7 sgucmmtn rears ssemeres, VY Send us the name of a live one who 
‘Resets 555, (eet doesn’t sell NYOIT. with other neces- 
egg! saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 31% 








ounces YE: Net ne 25 cents. 
Y 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 













Get the most benefit from — outdoor trips by sleep- 
ing soundly every night. The 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


insures restful nights on any camp ground. It’s never 
lumpy or hard, and is unaffected by dampness. wes f 
inflated. Rolls to a small light bundle when deflated. 
Lasts indefinitely, Invaluable for home, or camping, 
motoring or yachting trips. Write now for illus- 
trated catalog. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
554 17th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITER 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
845 Broadway, New York ‘ 
522 Market St., San Francisco a 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles @& 











Sample 


The big story of the 
world’s progress. War, 
moving pictures, electricity, 
submarines, inventions—whatever the big 
workers are doing—all in this 224-page profusely 
illustrated magazine. Intensely and_absorbingly 
interesting to every one. Write NOW for your 
THE WORLD’S ADVANCE FREE 
273B 4th Ave., New York City 
IScentsacopyat™ 
newsdealers’ 





In 
ELecraicity 
MECHANICS 

INVENTION 
SCIENCE 
















The Leopard Lily, one of nature’s most beautiful 
treasures, is found in cool, damp spots from 
the southernmost California county 
to British America 


it would have torn away in some of its wild pranks 
were it not securely held by the great masses of 
white roots which descended from the half-bared 
bulbs to drink in the stream and with the mass of 
stalks above held well the home they had preémpted. 

It was a beautiful sight seldom matched in man’s 
gardens, and as I close my eyes visions of other as 
beautiful groups of this noble lily rise in my mind, 
and with each come memories of trickling or 
rushing water, of clear skies and summer days and 
the cry of the mountain quail or the whistle of the 
chemise bird and the droning of the wild bee. 

From the Mexican line in San Diego county 
to British America the lovely leopard lily is found 
always in cool, damp spots, and while varying in 
the shades of red and orange, in the size and quan- 
tity of the spots which so thickly cover its central 
portion and in the shape of its leaves as few plants 
do, yet always one of nature’s most beautiful 
treasures. Botanically it is Lilium Pardalinum, 
which is only leopard lily rendered in Latin, but 
more frequently it is known as the tiger lily, a 
name which it cannot keep because long since set 
aside for the red lily so common in the Eastern 
flower gardens and a native of China. 

To one who comes to know them well their 
beauty is not confined to the flower, for the many- 
circled stem is a model of grace and symmetry and 
the bulb is a really pretty thing. All lilies of this 
class are travelers, not with the speed of a Limited 
nor even of a snail, but each year from two to four 
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“The Land of Living Color” “GILT EDGE” 


EDITION DE LUXE PACIFIC COAST COLOR PRINTS The only black dressing for 


The Publication Department has selected 64 of the ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
finest color pictures which have appeared in Sunset positively contains OIL. 
Magazine and is planning to issue a de luxe LARGEST QUANTITY. 


edition on beautiful India tint paper, page size 
8x11 inches,,bound in double-strength Rhodo- F INEST QUALITY. Its use 
saves time, labor and brushes, as 


dendron Cover Stock, with handsome gold 
embossed cover design: These prints are rep- it Shines without brushing. 
Sponge in every bottle so 


resentative of the Pacific Coast Section, including 
views from Texas to Alaska, and will make a Always Ready for Use. 25c 


book of exceptional beauty and educational value, 


suitable for any library. “BRITE” Black combination for gentlemen 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW—SEND MONEYLATER who take pride in having their 





The price will be $1.50. If you desire a copy shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
write us immediately for reservation, Send no black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth. 
money until book is ready for distribution. The 10c. and 25c. 


edition will be limited and only those making 77 ae ” e 
immediate reservation will be enabled to secure Oil Paste P olish 
a copy. Address all communications to BI ks. Polish dP 
acks, Polishes an re- 
PUBLICATION DEPT., SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO serves. Large tin boxes with 














easy cover remover attached. 
Offers ' You Success | Also Tan Oil Paste, same 
afforded gre mich ts Fee ae size box, each 10c. 
o ortuniti en : 

nes cod che Ask Your Dealer for 


y greatest 5 fred ‘in bar BECOME: SAN i B. caren: ‘prepares 


SEE CRE SES 4 4 
Gage ee lhitfemores 
Shoe Polishes 


Dept. F-664 "Chicsen, im. 














Extension University, 

















@_ Don’t take hearsay information as to 
what the Single Tax will do— investigate it for 
yourself. 


@ The Public is a journal of fundamental democ- 
racy, not a single tax paper, but it comments on national 
and international affairs from the single tax. point of view. 
It shows with a clearness of vision possessed by few , 
Henry George other periodicals the underpinnings of current happenings. fh 
William Allen White, writer and lecturer, says of it: 

“What a wonder The Public is. Every week I read in it news that I can find no place else.” 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, writes: 


“The Public is splendidly edited and is one of the very ablest contributions to current The Public, 
events, political and economic.” ra Beene ee ids.» 


William Marion Reedy, Editor St. Louis Mirror: 
“The Public is the greatest journal of pure democracy in the world.” & Please inter my 


name forone year’s 
Published Weekly at $1 Per Year 


subscription, and 
mail me acopy of “The 

Subscribe now and receive a free book on the Single Tax. Mail 

the Coupon today. 


Shortest Road to the 
The Public, Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago 





Sum.8-15 






Single Tax,” by Henry 
George. 





Name 
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El of of SF Ke) FI To) * 


; IN INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
Ican qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ICAL ENGINEERING [_]SALESMANSHIP 
fe Lighting & owas ADVERTISING 
* wet tes Expe Window Trimming 
a MECHANICA LENGIA EERING Show Card Writing 
|_jMechanica! Drafting Lettering and Sign Painting 
a Engines ILLUSTRATING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING - | |JBOOKKEEPING 
Surveying and Mappiog Stenography and Typewriting 


MINE FOREMAN ANDSUPT. [|Highcr Accounting 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING 

ARCHITECTURE 
Building Contractor 
Architectura! Drafting 
Concrete eee, 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
eee ey Course 


English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE Hess 








FEST 


aes 
> 











Structural Engineeri: AGRICULTURE German 
PLUMBING AND HEATING OULTRY French 
AUTO RUNNING Chemistry Italian 
lesen t Occupation 

"feet and No. 





State. 


Siilicialisattansitians saisan Saas asses came aaalsaan tama 


Why Havent YOU 
Clipped this Coupon’ 


Are youso satisfied with 
your present job that you 
i} \| don’t want to earn more? 














Maem 


t Do you want to go through life hold- 

i ing down a cheap man’s job? Or 

would you be better satisfied if you 

knew that your future was assured; 

| that you were ready to take that 

better job when the chance came ? 
Opportunities come suddenly; be 
prepared to grasp yours. 


1 || If you are ambitious, if you need 
i more money, if you actually want 
| to get ahead, the International 
Correspondence Schools will, help 
you in your odd moments, at a 
cost of afew centsaday. They will 
raise your salary just as they have 
raised the salaries of thousands. 


For 23 years the I. C. S. 
have been fitting men 
and women to get 
ahead inlife. They 
can do the same 
for you, but you 
must mark and 
mail ‘the coupon. 


DO IT 
NOW! 












inches, then a long rest, and the one to three small 
bulbs that start from it resume the journey. 

The young bulbs are as white as ivory, but like 
ivory acquire the same rich yellow with age. They 
are covered with little jointed scales which, broken 
from the parent bulbs, may in a few years become 
flowering bulbs, and it is by this means as well 
as by the seeds that the plants are colonized. 

And finally if you would have one of these lilies 
for your own, and perhaps have growing with it 
its charming neighbors the ferns and saxifrages, 
you need have little difficulty in making it happy 
in your garden, for the leopard lily is not at all 
particular as long as it has a very moderate degree 
of moisture and shelter from harsh winds. 

Cart Purpy. 
+ 


Some Uses for Old Papers 


EW housekeepers are acquainted with the value 

of a pile of old newspapers. In the kitchen they 
are most valuable; they save time as well as soap 
when used for wiping off greasy dishes, frying-pans, 
etc., before washing. Less grease-clogged sink pipes 
will be in evidence when this is practised. 

Old newspapers may be utilized in many ways to 
prevent soiling of kitchen tables and floors. A 
crumpled-up paper, if used to rub off kitchen stoves 
after cooking a meal, will render cleaning and polish- 
ing less frequent. When it is necessary to do this 
slip an old paper bag over the hand, protecting it 
from the blacking. 

A soft newspaper will polish lamp chimneys and 
window glass, as well as mirrors, much better than 
cloth. When it is necessary to remove a hot lamp 
chimney, roll a newspaper loosely, and bending it 
in the middle, place the loop thus formed around the 
chimney, then by grasping both ends firmly with 
one hand, the chimney can be removed without 
danger of burning the hands. 

Newspaper dampened in ammonia and water, then 
torn in small pieces and scattered over a carpet or 
rug, will take up dust and dirt like magic while 
sweeping. Placed under carpets and rugs, news- 
papers will make the rooms warmer, and also save 
the polished floor beneath from being ground by the 
fine dirt which sifts through the carpet or rug. 

If newspapers are placed about the ice in the re- 
frigerator it will not melt away so quickly. When 
freezing ice-cream after the churning is finished, 
remove the dasher, seal the top of the can, then pack 
newspapers around the top of the freezer and around 
the outside, cover with a piece of burlap, and ice- 
cream will remain hard for a long time. 

A pile of fifteen or twenty newspapers folded, 
securely tied with twine, then covered with a coarse 
cotton cloth, and lastly slipped into an ornamental 
case of cretonne or other fancy material, will make a 
pretty and serviceable hassock for the porch or 
living-room. 

Newspapers are excellent for fitting into the gar- 
bage pail; removed when pail is emptied, the recep- 
tacle is left clean and dry. 

The very best chest protector for an automobile 
ride on a cold windy day is a newspaper folded and 
buttoned under your coat. G. J.P: 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


is not an advertising slogan; 








it is a Chalmers principle of 






QUALITY FIRST 


construction. 86 26 26 







CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. ‘‘Let your next car 


be a Chalmers”’ 












Other Chalmers Models: 
“LIGHT SIX-48” 
“MASTER SIX-54” 








_ Ihe New Thoroughbred” 
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Goopb ROADS 














Inquiries of motor tourists concerning routes and road conditions will be answered promptly by Sunset Service Bureau 


Through the Columbia River Gorge by Auto 


(Continued from page 306) 


Columbia were more of a dream than a reality. 
Miles and miles before Julius Meier reached 
Gearhart his experience had afforded facts for good- 
roads arguments with every prominent person whom 
he could button-hole. He, and others, talked good- 
roads so insistently and so convincingly that rousing 
meetings were held. And the idea took root so 
firmly that two of the three counties which he had 
crossed voted good-roads bonds—Columbia county 
voting $360,000, of which $260,000 goes into the 
Columbia River Highway; and Clatsop county 
voting $400,000, of which $315,000 is for the Colum- 
bia Highway. 

Most strategic was Multnomah county, the 
smallest county in the state, but stretching in a 
narrow strip along the Columbia, and including the 
most difficult one-fourth of the entire 200-mile 
Columbia Highway. All of the good-roads boosters 
concentrated on Multnomah county. The in- 
formal automobile excursion out to Chanticleer 
Point was one step toward convincing the Multno- 
mah County Commissioners, and some of the 
largest Portland taxpayers. The big taxpayers 
were convinced—if. They demanded the assurance 
that every dollar of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars required, as Multnomah county’s share, 
could be made to purchase its face value in actual 
good roads. And here John B. Yeon, millionaire 
timber capitalist and builder of Portland’s most 
conspicuous office skyscraper, enters our story. 

Portland pays the greater part of the taxes of 
Multnomah county, and a Portland banker chanced 
to remark that he would favor increasing the pro- 
posed one-half mill county levy for good roads to 
two mills—“if we only had a practical business man, 
say a man like John B. Yeon, to build these roads.” 
The remark was instantly suggestive. Yeon agreed 
to act as county road-master for one year, to build 
Multnomah county’s part of the Columbia River 
Highway. He volunteered to serve without salary, 
remarking: “But you couldn’t hire me for this job 
for $1500 a month.” 

County Road-master Yeon went to work. Asso- 
ciated with him as consulting highway engineer was 
Samuel C. Lancaster, first recommended to Sam 





Hill by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. At 
the end of the year, so convincing were their results 
and so wonderful was the scenic beauty of the high- 
way trip through the Columbia river gorge, that the 
people of Multnomah county recently voted, by a 
majority of more than two to one, to expend an 
estimated two-thirds of a $1,250,000 bond issue in 
permanently paving their fifty-mile portion of the 
Columbia River Highway. 

“And today,” you may ask, “what is the exact 
condition of the Columbia River Highway—pro- 
vided I should happen to be scouting about for an 
automobile trip that is memorably different?” 

Come along. We will start from Portland, 
though we could as well start from California, 
British Columbia or New York City, since the new 
Columbia River Highway crosses the coastwise 
Pacific Highway at Portland, and connects with 
interior north and south highways and with the 
transcontinental Lincoln Highway. 

Possibly it may be advisable to defer, until next 
summer, your tour of the final one hundred miles of 
the Columbia River Highway west from Portland, 
along the south bank of the Columbia through 
Astoria to Gearhart-by-the-Sea. The Coast range, 
through which this part of the Columbia cuts, is 
noted for its beauty of luxuriant vegetation and for 
its great trees. This section of the Columbia High- 
way is completed in large part and in good weather 
the road is easily passable for autos, but connecting 
parts of this roadway are still uncompleted. But in 
the other direction from Portland many hundreds 
of automobiles have traversed the thirty-eight miles 
of the Columbia River Highway that includes the 
most noted part of the Columbia river gorge. 
Though not yet paved this section has been com- 
pleted since early in the year, and the entire eastern 
half of the Columbia River Highway, from Portland 
to The Dalles, promises to be open for automobile 
and vehicle traffic in July of this year. 

Leaving Portland, either over the Sandy Road or 
the Base Line Road, the first twenty-two miles of 
the Columbia River Highway east is through a 
rolling orchard and farming country. This entire 
section of roadway, already macadamized, is to be 
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Gates Swing Open. 
To Hudson file? a 


For 1916 
Yacht-Line Body 
Lustrous Finish 


Picture Shows the 1916 HUDSON—Out Now 


More Reasons for 1916 Hudson 


Toall the HUDSON attractione wenow add these: 
Yacht-Line Body 


Lustrous Finish 
A Roomier Tonneau 


More Luxury 
A $1350 Price 


That price means another $200 reduction, the 
second in twenty months. Both have resulted from 
multiplied output, due to the car’s popularity. 
Now at $1350 we are swinging open in the widest 


way the gates to HUDSON class. 


Some Other Things 
You've Wanted 


We do not, and we cannot, offer you a better 
chassis. Nobody wants or expects it. Howard E. 
Coffin did his best in designing this. Our engineer- 
ing corps has done its best in refining it. This final 
Six embodies all that seems to us desirable. 

In twenty months, 15,000 men have bought this 
new-type HUDSON. They’ve applied every pos- 
sible test. And not one, we believe, has ever seen, 
or wants to see, a better car than this. 

But there are things you do want, which all 
cars lacked, and we've brought them out this year. 


Yacht-Line Body 


This is the fruition of all aims since foredoors 
were inserted. en came straight lines, then 
streamlines, but all those lines were broken. In 
this Yacht-Line Body we reach perfection in grace- 
ful, sweeping lines. Even the door lines are un- 
broken. e body and door tops form a level line, 
and that line is leather-bound. 





We have widened the rear seat so three big folks 
don’t crowd it. 

We have built a roomier tonneau. And the room 
is doubled when only five are riding. The two extra 
seats completely disappear. 

Weupholster with enameled leather this year, the 
costly finish of the high-priced car. Thus we bring 
youall the comfort,all the luxury it is possible to give. 

For safety’s sake, and for extra wear, all wheels 
have non-skid tires. 


Finish That Stays New 


And now we bring out a much-wanted innova- 
tion—our Lustrous finish, exclusive to HUDSON 
cars. It has required an immense factory addi- 
tion, equipped with ovens to hold hundreds of 
bodies. 

Now each under-coat of finish is baked on to give 
it wondrous hardness. The result is a finish which 
keeps its newness and lustre. It resists weather 
and washing, rubbing and mud. It combats as 
never before the main cause of depreciation. 


A Trebled Output 


But our best announcement is a trebled output. 
There will be over-demand for a while now, as with 
every new-model HUDSON. But the long waits of 
last year will not be repeated. And men who want 
HUDSONS will not be forced to take some second 
choice. 

We are building of this new model 100 cars daily 
—a record fine-car output. You can'get one—per- 
haps at once—if you: see your dealer now. These 
new cars are now everywhere on show. 

7-Passenger Tate or 3-Passenger eatin: yore Jf ob. Detroit 
Also a new Cabriolet, $1650, f.0.b. 


Each HUDSON car brings with it the matchless peed service. Ask 
our dealer to explain it. You will see how much it means. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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paved this summer. The Sandy river is crossed, 
the Portland Auto Club House is passed, and an 
easy ascent is made to Chanticleer at an elevation 
of over nine hundred feet. The term “easy ascent” 
is used advisedly, for this part of the Columbia 
River Highway is really a boulevard. Nowhere 
does the grade exceed five per cent. The road is 
twenty-four feet wide, with fine sweeping curves, 
nowhere sharper than one hundred feet radius, and 
there are no railroad crossings. 

It is idle to attempt to describe the view from 
Chanticleer—your first picture of the wide Colum- 
bia, nearly eight hundred feet below, visible for 
more than thirty miles downstream and thirty miles 
upstream. To fully capitalize this dramatic point 
of approach to the Columbia river gorge the road- 
way has been carved along the brow of the precipice, 
protected by artistic rock and concrete walls, skirt- 
ing farther and farther out, even onto the crowning 
point of the cliff overhanging the valley and Rooster 
Rock. This is Crown Point. Steamers and boats 
of salmon fishermen are seen on the river, and trains 
on either bank. Ahead, around a sharp turn of 
massive masonry, which permits a view in three 
directions, is the Columbia river gorge, between the 
high jagged peaks of the Cascades, the gorge per- 
haps half hidden by shifting whitened banks of clouds. 

The view is varied by the several miles of grace- 
fully curving roadway through dense woods in the 
descent to the valley. A long high concrete bridge 
is crossed at Latourelle Falls—but it is impossible 
to describe all the waterfalls, twenty-one named and 
twenty-two unnamed in a distance of twenty-five 
miles. Shepard’s Dell, with another high arched 
bridge, overlooking a waterfall and a grand sweep of 
river, is a playground of the giants among great 
basaltic pillars. Then come Bridal Veil Falls, 
Coopey Falls, Fort Rock, Dalton Falls, Mist Falls, 
Gordon Falls, the roadway alternating at a low 
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level near the water’s edge, then high on the hanging 
side of a cliff. Multnomah Falls, called “Queen of 
American Waterfalls,” with a double drop of eight 
hundred and fifty feet, is a pausing place for every- 
body. Near Oneonta Gorge, where great cliffs 
almost smother a vigorous stream, a short tunnel is 
traversed. Horsetail Falls is an introduction to 
Cathedral Point and the much-pictured St. Peter’s 
Dome. The gorge narrows. Salmon fish-wheels are 
seen. At Bonneville you will probably pause again 
to visit the largest fish hatchery in the world, and 
to inspect the petrified logs, some of them two hun- 
dred feet long. 

At Cascade locks you will debate, as you study 
the abruptly broken mountain tops, whether the 
“Bridge of the Gods” really dropped to form the 
rapids circumnavigated by the $4,000,000 Govern- 
ment locks. Farther on is Mitchell’s Point, where a 
long tunnel is now being completed. Then the 
entrance to the Hood River valley, with a possible 
side-trip through the beautiful apple orchard dis- 
trict up to the snow-line of Mt. Hood. Then into 
the interesting lava country, culminating in weird 
and majestic grandeur at the narrows of the Colum- 
bia, near The Dalles, and at Celilo Rapids and falls, 
where the Indians fish for salmon and where the 
Government has just completed a second set of great 
locks. 

From this point you may turn your auto to the 
north through Washington and into British Colum- 
bia. You may turn south toward Nevada and Cali- 
fornia over the eastern Oregon branch of the Pacific 
Highway that practically always is in good condition 
for travel, both winter and summer. Or you may 
continue eastward along the Columbia, over fairly 
good roads traversing the range and wheat and 
irrigated country, eastward into Idaho or Montana, 
and still eastward across the continent over the 
Lincoln Highway. 





A Motor Camp by the “Big Water” 


By J. CONSTANTINE HILLMAN 


OR quite a while there had been no conversation 

in the car, but such silences were eloquent and 
bespoke the effects of the great heights and dazzling 
snow fields, tall timber and rushing mountain tor- 
rents we had encountered that morning in crossing a 
Sierran divide. This influence continued as we 
emerged from the upper Truckee canyon and con- 
tinued our course through the pines along a winding 
and uneven road that imparted to the car a sort of 
lift, swing and drop-away like the rollers in the 
Catalina Channel. “Lake Tahoe must be feminine,” 
the Little Woman remarked, half to herself, “for it’s 
never where I expect to find it, and evades us in a 
way that is positively uncanny. I am seriously be- 
ginning to doubt if there really is any such place.” 
For twenty-eight days we had been outward 


bound, wandering through the Sierras, from one 
trout stream to another, most of the time without 
the necessity for communicating with the busy 
world nor the opportunity, if we had so desired. 
Consequently when we sighted a small frame build- 
ing bearing a sign “Post Office, Wells Fargo, etc.” 
we pulled up for any chance news and got it right 
between the eyes. The only door of the little 
building was closed and locked, but pinned on it was 
a small scrap of paper upon which was penned news 
of far-reaching import, news that meant that all 
present geographies were obsolete, news that indeed 
passed the bounds of the imagination—and all con- 
tained in just eight words. 
GERMANY DECLARES WAR. 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED. 
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STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Bartford Suspension Co., 
Jersey City, ¥. J. 


Gentlemen: - 


z Just completed my record breaking 
Coast-to-Coast trip in the Stutz “Bearcat” - 
sett 


impose a tougher test on both the car an 
eyuipment than driving at high speed through 
arizona and New Jexioo. 

My shook absorber equipment was per- 
fect at the finish, and considering the remark- 


Very truly yours, 


A MARVELOUS FEAT_ 


When E. G. Baker smashed the ocean-to-ocean record for automobile travel, 
he performed a marvelous feat. 

The dash from San Diego, California, to New York City, took his sturdy Stutz ‘‘Bear 
Cat’’ over every kind of road conceivable. 

He came through in fine shape in the remarkable time of 11 days, 7 hours, 15 minutes, 
an average of 25% miles per hour for 3,728.4 miles, smashing all previous transcontinental 
records. He says: 


AtlOLA” 27:02 
**I am convinced that the par pagent 
a 


record.2’ 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


His letter, in full, is above. = 
Here is further striking evidence that the Hartford Shock Absorber 
“(Makes All Roads Smooth Roads.”’ . 

You, too, can travel anywhere at any : 
speed, however rough the roads, with Hart- 
ford Shock Absorbers on your car. They 
stop jolting, jarring and vibration. Con- 
tribute to solid comfort. Prevent spring Automobile 
breakage. Make tires last longer. Cut er " 
cost of maintenance. Insure longer life for psa gter oo 6 
your car. bemade. If you want more 

Write us advising make, pa and ed of comfort, you must use 
car and we will tell you how to make it truly com- 
fortable. Youcan have Hartford Shock Absorbers Hartford 
on your new car, if you insist. Shock 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. Absorbers 





E. V. Hartrorp, Pres. 
Executive Offices and Works: 


171 Morgan St., Jersey City, N.J. : =f &s : 

Pacific Coast Distributors: : : % wren: 

CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY ‘= ee = - oa 

SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES OAKLAND aon ae Every 

FRESNO PORTLAND SEATTLE SPOKANE : A Boulevard 
*Formerly Truffau't-Hartford. 
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“This Is The Life!” 


“It’s some sport to stop anywhere in the open and eat 
like this, with all the conveniences of your own dining 
room and kitchen, cook anything from soup to short- 
cake, wash the dishes and start out again apie: and 


span. It puts the edge on 
& person’s appetite, too. 
“Another cup of coffee, 
please, and a nice, sizzling 
piece of steak. I'm hungry 
as a 











No.1 
Stove 
Folded 


rt and Enjoy 
Your Meals Outdoors 


ou Camp, Tour, Hunt, 
Fick or indulge in other out- 
door recreation you need one 
of these outfits. You can pre- 
pare a meal in a jiffy, relish 
it far more than a hotel meal 
and save a big expense. 


MOATS FOLDING 
CAMP STOVES AND 
AUTO KITCHENETTES 


Stoves fold into space less than half the size of suit 
case, cooking utensils inside. Hot, Blue Flame; Wind- 
proof, Safe! Three sizes, one with folding oven. 
Kitchenettes have everything complete for the tourist. 
Contain dishes, 
silverware, cooking 
utensils and folding 
stove. 2, 4 and 6 
Party Outfits. Com- 
pact, Beautifully 
finished. Fastens to 
running-board with 
lugs. Front unfolds 
into table. 


en 
Set up. 


WRITE 
US 


for circulars, or you can see our goods at the dealers named below. 
Dealers Wanted Attraétive Proposition 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 


36 Island Avenue 


AUTO KITCHENETTE 


Grand Rapids WISCONSIN 
Our Western Dealers: 

Emporium - - - San Franciseo 
H. S. Orocker Co. - - - - - - San Franciseo 
Ellery Arms Co. - ° - - - - - San Franciseo 
Jas. S. Remick Co. - - a ow . + Sacramento, Cal. 
Cline-Cline Co. + - : . - . - - - Los Angeles 
Capitela-Hibn Co. - - - Gastiala’| Cal. 
fi, L. Rablin - 1628 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
f gg Hardware Co. - - - Coquille, Oregon 
R. R. Lewis - - . - - Echo, Oregon 
Thomason Bros. Hardware — - - - Sandpoint, Idaho 
Martin Brothers - - - - - Cuchillo, N. M. 
M. E. MeElroy & Co. - - - - - Denver, Colo. 
Pasadena Hardware Co : Pasadena, Cal. 
F. A. Ziegleo, care of Long Beach “Salt Cn. - Long Beach, Cal. 














“Gee whiz!”” During the few weeks we had been 
off the reservation our old friend “16 to 1” had at 
last contrived not only to pry the lid off Pandora’s 
box, but to throw it away, the natural deduction 
being that we were the party of the second part. 

My mind was still engaged in trying to grasp the 
immensity of such a condition when the postmaster 
returned and enlightened us. We drew sighs of 
combined relief and commiseration as we cranked 
up. Relief that we were not in it, and commisera- 
tion for those who were. 

Just ahead could be seen the sheen of sunlit 
waters through the tall pine trees which at this 
point extended to the very water’s edge, and we 
threw off the power and hastened to the shore, just 
to make sure that we had at last arrived at the right 
lake. But one glance at its bulk and surroundings 
sufficed to identify it—and also to convince us that 
it was well worth all the miles of effort that lay 
behind us. Evidently our opinion was shared by 
others, for all about under the pines were the tents 
of campers. Just east of us was a small summer 
hotel. A scant half mile to the west was the great 
caravansary known the world around, Tahoe 
Tavern, its stables crowded with the ponderous 
aristocrats of motordom, its wide, spacious piazzas 
lined with dowagers in silks and satins, tanned 
golfers and tennis players streaming back and forth 
from links and courts. At night the bright lights 
of the Tavern shone radiantly from its terrace above 
the lake and the strains of the orchestra, the laughter 
of the dancers in the casino echoed in the pines. 

From our camp we made excursions in all direc- 
tions, just as the spirit moved us. Sometimes we 
would row for hours on water so clear and colorless 
there seemed to be nothing between us and the bot- 
tom. It was like rowing in liquid air, a dizzy sensa- 
tion. Sometimes we pulled over to Emerald Bay, a 
bewitching little inlet some miles to the northwest, 
where every living thing seemed to be filled with the 
joy of being and where immaculate ladies flitted 
back and forth in spotless little boats equipped with 
Evinrudes. 

Sometimes we drove over into Nevada and lunched 
on the way at picturesque Cave Rock. Sometimes 
it would be an excursion to Fallen Leaf Lake, a 
charming spot as attractive as its name, but most of 
the daylight hours were spent on the clean sandy 
beach in front of our camp, where our eyes would 
range the shores as we basked in the sunshine, made 
musicon the ukulele or splashed and swam in the mar- 
velous waters. There was nosurf, wind nor current. 
The slope of the beach was very gradual, and it 
was as safe for children as it was ideal for grown-ups. 

In spite of the fact that the water level of Lake 
Tahoe is 6225 feet above sea-level, the temperature 
of air and water was delightful, pole we were more 
than thankful that bathing suits were included in 
our luggage. 

In the evenings after supper we joined the big 
circle around the great campfire. 

During the season we were at the lake there was 
no dew, and mosquitos were very few in number. 
The chief annoyance at night was caused by the 
wandering burros that ranged the woods and blun- 
dered through the camps, champing up everything 
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Two important Gretenanite followed closely 
the first showing of the 1916 Hupmobile. 
All over America the “old guard”’ came flocking 

ack to renew their allegiance. 

Almost on their heels a new army of enthu- 
siasts marched into Hupmobile stores. 

Those of the first group needed no urging. 

These men—50,000 and more—appreciate, 
better than any ——_ the full meaning of 
a Hupmobile at $108 Hupmobile quality 
has been real and tangible to them for years. 

In the second group are those who, inspired by 
the good they have heard of the car, have long 
looked forward to Hupmobile ownership. 

To them the lowered price is simply the means 
to an end. 

It brings them the Hupmobile—a greater meas- 
ure of motor car luxury and quality and value 
than $1085 ever before made possible. 

So, almost in less time than it takes to tell it, 
the Hupmobile market has been doubled— 
as we were certain it would 

When we announced the new car in June, we 
had perfected our plans for a 50 per cent 

increase in production. 


GREER-ROBBINS CO. 
1152 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 Roadster, $1085 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 
Prices F.Q. B. Detroit 





Sales Marching Far Ahead 
of Heavy Shipments 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1320 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 







Hupmobile 


— I 


$1085 


FOB OETROIT 





Shipments began on that basis on the day we 
promised they would begin. 


But sales everywhere are marching far in ad- 
vance of them. 


The situation as you will find it in your city, 
and in every city, is, in itself, such a wonder- 
ful adverti bile value that 
it leaves little more to be said. 





The new Hupmobile deserves its good fortune. 


In point of past and proven worth, in point of 
present perfection, in point of size and beauty 
and luxury—we cannot find a car in the 
world comparable at the price. 


The Hupmobile dealer will be glad to give you 
a delivery date as early as orders now in and 
his arrangements for factory shipments will 
permit. 

Get in touch with him, for delay now means 
delay in getting your car. 

Write for the new catalog, which illustrates and 


describes the entire Hupmobile line of seven 
beautiful body types. 


LINZ & SANBORN 
1228 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


All-Year Touring Car, $1185 — All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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Chauffeur: “‘Yes Sir, I've tried various oils, and 
I find that she runs better on HAVOLINE.”’ 

Motorist: ‘‘How do you account for it?” 

Chauffeur: ‘‘Why, she simply goes further on the 
same amount of fuel—she doesn’t seem to get 
out of order so quickly, and I find the pistons 
and cylinder are left pretty clean. ” 


Motorist: ‘‘Stop experimenting—stick to HAV- 
OLINE.”’ 


HAVOLINE OIL is sold by 
all Garages and Auto Ac- 
cessory shops. Look for the 
blue-and-white can with the 
inner seal. 


The HAVOLINE lubrica- 


tion booklet, free upon re- ; Ti 
quest. Write today to —— N 





INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place 


PAVO)BIN OR O)IG 


Dept. S New York 








It Makes a Difference” 











A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill 
ys back-breaking hand Sunny Pleo 


water tank. It's more reliable and eco- 
nomical to install a : 












and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operates 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more and a supply of 3 gal- 
lons or more perminute. Will main- 
tain air pressure system. Simple 
to install. Over 11,000in use. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write today for catalog and free estimate 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
, 3106 Trinity Building ~NEW YORK 


BRASS BAND 


Lyon & Healy Band Instruments 
have been considered the standard 
for fifty years. Send for our big, new, 
band catalog containing full information 
for bandmen. If you wish to get an in- 
strument and join the Band do not fail to 
send for this catalog. We will save you 
money. Tell us what instrament you 
are interested in. Write today, 

LYON & HEALY 
33-36 Adams St., 































Chicago 












Shirt Down 
Socks Up 


SHIRT GARTER CO. corunsia Tenn. 











edible. Awakened by these marauders it was some 
satisfaction to bounce fire wood, tin cans and rocks 
off their tough hides—but not much. 

Here we found a departure from the regulation 
camping conditions. Ten minutes before meal time 
at the little hotel nearby the campers were given the 
opportunity of purchasing anything on the bill of 
fare. Asa consequence there was always a stream of 
bowl-laden men, women and children converging 
toward the commissary department, from which 
they presently emerged, bearing everything from 
complete dinners to the most modest of entrées. 

The three or four days preceding the opening of 
the hunting season were full of activity in most of 
the camps. There was much sighting of rifles and 
overhauling of gear. All the forenoon and afternoon 
of the day in question many familiar forms were 
missing, but in the evening most of them came 
limping back into the circle around the campfire 
with all sorts of tales about signs of the game tribe, 
but dashed little venison to show for it. 

Here originated friendships which I value beyond 
words. Campers were continually coming and 
going and the place was a regular clearing house for 
motor information of every sort. We met people 
who had visited the Puget Sound country, Mount 
Rainier National Park, Crater Lake and Mt. Lassen, 
who had taken in the Yosemite valley, the Big Trees, 
and San Francisco on their way in, and from the 
sum total of the information so obtained we made 
up our homeward route. We learned many other 
things about motors besides mere routes and road 
conditions. For instance, one of our camping 
neighbors had wired to San Francisco for a new rear 
spring to replace the one broken on the up trip—and 
when it arrived I helped get it into place. That 
man’s gratitude assumed the form of a new kind of 
tire protection. The information he imparted 
enabled me to make the entire homeward trip of 
nearly one thousand miles through and over almost 
every conceivable road condition without my pet 
casings receiving so much as a scratch—and without 
the outlay of a penny. 

Some of the experiences and mishaps of the camp- 
ers on their various routes Tahoewards were ex- 
changed with more than passing enjoyment. We 
will never forget our joy over the account one lady 
gave of how she undertook to cure a bad case of 
poison oak by means of a :aud bath at the Casa 
Diablo Hot Spring, where there are no facilities for 
bathing except a broken down hut over a mud hole 
into which the hot mineral water flows from the 
hillside above. After a cautious look around she 
entered the hut with the same feelings experienced 
by Lady Godiva when preparing for her famous 
equestrian performance. Inside all seemed well, but 
upon emerging from the hut her feelings may be 
imagined when she beheld upon the hillside above 
the mud hole two fat old Piute braves in all their 
original sin—and nothing else worth mentioning— 
completely submerged in the same hot mudflow she 
had been regarding as of such curative value in her 
own affliction. 

Until one has climbed into the mountains on four 
rubber-tired wheels one does not realize the great 
strength developéd by the back-to-nature move- 
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ment in the last five or six years, since the motor 
car began to lure its owners into the open country. 
In the West, at least, there is no other single factor 
which has contributed as much to the growth and 
popularity of long camping trips as the automobile. 
Not only has it furnished transportation, a conven- 
ient mode of access even to the innermost secret 
shrines of nature, which hitherto were accessible 
only to the hardy man accustomed to horseback 
riding, but the carrying capacity of the motor car 
has made camp-life almost as comfortable and con- 
venient as summer life under one’s own roof. Con- 
veniences undreamed of five years ago are now 
common and in universal use among campers. 
The curse of hard labor has been taken from camp- 
life by the motor car and the development of camp 
conveniences. As we have proved abundantly in 
our own case, it is not only feasible but likewise en- 
joyable for the entire family to go camping with a 
motor car, even when small children in arms are 
present. A whole new summer paradise has been 
opened by the motor car to women and children. 

At Tahoe lake we had abundant demonstrations 
of the progress which camping has made since the 
automobile began climbing into the mountains. 

One chap and his wife alongside our camp sat on 
tripod stools and ate their three-course dinner from 
an adjustable table, part of a “kitchenette” outfit 
which was attached to the car’s running board. 
The meal had been prepared on a little stove with 
an oven and two burners fed by gasoline and which 
folded up and disappeared, along with the cooking 
utensils, dishes, etc., within the all-enveloping case 
when not needed. No wood to cut, no fire to build! 

Another forehanded group read magazines by the 
bright light of a hand-size acetylene gas lamp which 
was filled with broken pieces of carbide and water, 
and which was hooked into the rough bark of a tree. 
I made a resolution to have one of them myself 
next time. 

We saw pneumatic mattress beds; various sleeping 
bag arrangements; combinations of air beds and 
sleeping bags, and plain, unpretentious pine needle 
couches—with enthusiastic sponsors for each. A 
new model of a well known automobile, with a re- 


movable front seat which made up into a tempting 
bed in the car’s body, drew us all to prod and feel 
and exclaim. A small car, completely filled with a 
large, happy family, came over the ridge with a two- 
wheeled “‘trailer,”’ filled to the top with goods and 
chattels, dutifully rolling along behind. 

Also, every man, and some of the women, had 
pretty definite personal ideas about efficient cooking 
outfits, styles of tents, good and bad beds, and what 
made the best combination in the grub bag when its 
weight had to be restricted to a certain number of 
pounds. There were many examples of the new or- 
der of things in camping; of articles designed and 
built specially for motor parties. One tent, with a 
single peak above its doorway, was attached all 
along its back to the owner’s machine and had been 
erected in about two minutes. We wondered about 
the pole part of it, for the car was trimly packed 
when it came in toward evening, with no projecting 
tent poles to be seen. But a little bag produced a 
jointed affair which supported the tent perfectly. 

The camp equipment we saw was higher in 
quality and better indesign than the general average 
of camping outfits of four or five years ago. Many 
people who are camping by motor today are people 
who have not been campers before, and the transi- 
tion from home to camp must not be too abrupt. 
Equipment is now made to fit motor cars; old things 
from home are not nearly so popular as they were 
once. Cast aluminum cooking ware and enameled 
dishes are much nicer and certainly more appetizing 
than the old tin pots and plates and cups. The 
oven is taking the place of the frying pan more and 
more. One of the valuable additions to the modern 
camper’s kit is the reflector oven, a folding alumi- 
num affair which supplants the heavy Dutch oven 
to some extent and reduces the frying pan’s deadli- 
ness considerably. This article has ceased being a 
novelty and finds a place in many outfits. Refrig- 
erator baskets and vacuum bottle lunch cases play 
a prominent midday part in the modern motor 
tourist’s scheme of things, too. 

We four spent eighteen delightful days camping 
on the shores of this wonderful lake at a total ex- 
penditure of only $29.83. 














Vitalic Bicycle Tires 


It isn’t merely that Vitalic Tires give more miles per dollar of cost—the reason 
riders like them is because of the satisfaction of snowing that 
a Vitalic Tire is dependable. That feeling of confidence in the 


tires makes a new sport of bicycling. 
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Bicyde@} Tires 


The pure rubber innertube can’t leak; the 
motorcycle tire fabric can’t split; the heavy, 
pure rubber non-skid tread is good for thou- 
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Patronize the 
Garage tha 


Bears this Sign. [ 


peat sign indicates the best garage in each 
city—a garage that is a unit in a nation- 
wide system. Here, a total stranger is always 
certain of absolutely fair prices—best gas, oil 
and supplies—expert service and courteous 
treatment. 


The System takes in the principal automobile 
roads and side trips in the country. Our 
representative has visited personally each city 
in the System, and his selection of garages is 
backed by the banker, the Motor Club and 
the business man. 


This took one solid year and cost $14,000, but it is a 
protection the traveling motorist can positively rely on. 


Each System Garage publishes and furnishes free, SYSTEM Log 
Books, giving up-to-date, first-hand information on routes to 


surroun 


Always Carry a Book of 


MOTOR MONEY 


Whether you travel far or not, never go without a book of Motor 
Money. It saves money on gasoline and oil. To be had at any 
System Garage or System Hotel. 


Send for Booklet 


telling how you can use this service to great advantage in pleasure 
or business driving—and giving a list of System Garages. 


ing towns—and sells Motor Money. 


Garage Owners—If there is not a System Garage in your town, 
and yours is the dest garage, write us. 
SYSTEM OFFICES: 


TRANSCONTINENTAL GARAGE SERVICE, INC. 
Hollingsworth Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
or Any System Garage (2) 
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Sunset Service Bureau | 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 


whether tourist or homeseeker. 


Its organization covers the entire West and the 


service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 


eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 


Stamps 


should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


desired. 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureav, 460 4th 


Street, San Francisco. 


‘Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


How to Learn About Bees 


Q. Iam thinking of engaging in the honey-bee 
business and I should like all the information you 
can give me. What is the prospect of a beginner 
making a success of it in California? What is the 
least amount of capital required to make a start 
and what part of the state is best adapted for it? 
Please give me as full information as possible—J. B. 
F., SEATTLE, WAsH. 

A. We would not recommend any one to go into 
the business of bee keeping without experience 
gained either by starting in a small way or by work- 
ing ina large apiary. In a small way almost any one 
can expect to obtain good results, since the bees very 
well take care of themselves. The correspondence 
course issued by the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California, gives adequate instruction in the 
subject. San Diego county is the home of the honey 
bee in California, but in our opinion Santa Clara 
county would be a very suitable location for an 
apiary. The capital requisite will depend almost 
entirely on how you start and where. If you buy 
land and build a house, the sum spent on the outfit, 
in comparison, will be insignificant, whereas it might 
be the major portion of your outlay if you were con- 
tent to rent your house and lot. In any case this 
information will necessarily form part of your course 
of instruction. 


Water, Climate and Date Palms 

Q. I desire information as to the probability of 
date growing being a success in the Gila River valley, 
Arizona, near the city of Florence, on good soil and 
with an abundance of water. Are the climatic con- 
ditions in that locality suitable to date culture? At 
what age would a date palm begin to bear fruit? 
What could reasonably be expected from a date 
orchard five years old?—Mrs. J. F., NATIONAL 
City, CAL. 

A. Prof. R. H. Forbes, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Arizona, Tucson, writes as follows: 
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“The Gila River valley from San Carlos to the 
Colorado river is climatically well adapted to date 
culture wherever a water supply is available for the 
palms. Considerable areas of cultivable land are 
within easy reach of irrigation from the Gila river. 
This is especially true in the vicinity of Florence, in 
the Buckeye country west of Salt River valley, and 
at various points below. 

“With reference to profits that may be expected 
from date culture I will say that after several years 
of experimentation a few profitable varieties of 
dates have been demonstrated at the experimental 
orchard at Tempe, Arizona. Of these various varie- 
ties we believe that the Hayani, formerly known as 
the Birket el Haggi, is one of the very best. This 
variety is well adapted to the climatic conditions in 
southern Arizona, can be easily ripened artificially, 
costs cornparatively little to pick and pack, affords 
a large and attractive fruit, and the tree bears large 
crops with little waste. 

“With reference to profits—fourteen trees, many 
of which were in their off year, bearing light crops 
only, gave a gross return of $223. It is estimated 
that this variety at a net profit of five cents a pound, 
1oo pounds of merchantable fruit annually to the 
tree, and forty trees to the acre, would yield a grower 
$2000 net, including his own labor on a ten acre 
orchard, with almost no labor other than irrigating.” 

It should be added, however, that the one essen- 
tial for the successful cultivation of the best date 
varieties carrying high percentages of sugar is the 
climate. The date needs long continued dry heat 
if the fruit is to mature evenly and thoroughly. 
So far only a very small area has been actually 
proven to possess this long, hot dry climate and con- 
siderable trouble has been experienced in bringing 
the high-priced African date varieties high in sugar 
content to successful maturity outside of this limited 
area. No one should invest in date land until after 
a thorough investigation of the available data col- 
lected by the Bureau of Plant Introduction, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 








